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T O T H E 

K I N d. 

SIR, 

AFTER the delivery of your royal father*s perfon 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to 
the queen-mother that I would find fome means to get 
accefs to him, (he was pleafed to fend me j and by the 
help of Hugh Peters I got my admittance, and com- 
ing well inftruftcd from the queen (his majefty having 
been kept long in the dark) he was pleafed to dif- 
courfe very freely with me of the whole ftate of his 
affairs : But, fir, I will not launch into an hiftory, 
inftead of an epilUe. One morning waiting on him 
at Caufham, fmiling upon me, he faid he could tell 
me fome news of myfelf, which was, that he had feen 
fome verfes of mine the evening before (being thofe to 
Sir R. Fanfhaw) ; and alking me when I made them, 
I told him two or three years fmce ; he was pleafed to 
lay, that having never feen them before, he was afraid 
I had written them fince my return into Englaod, 
and though he liked them well, he would advife me 
to write no more; alledging, that when men are 
joung, and have little elfe to do, they might vent the 
overflowings of their fancy that way ; but when tliey 
iverc thought fit for more fcrious employments, if 
B A they 



4 DEDICATION. 

they ftill perfifted in diat courfe, it would look as if 
they minded not the way to any better. 

Whereupon I ftood corre£^ed as long as I had the 
honour to wait upon him, and at his departure from 
Hampto|i-Qourt, he was plealed to command me to 
flay privately at London, to fend to him and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correfpon- 
dcnts at home and abroad, and I was furnifhed with 
nine feveral cyphers in order to it : which truft. I 
performed with great fafety to the per(bns with whom 
we correfponded j but about nine months after being 
di'fcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand^ 
I happily efcaped "both for myfelf, and thofe that held 
correlpondence with me. That time was too hot and 
bufy for fuch idle fpeculations : but after I had the 
good fortune to wait upon your majefty in Holland 
and France, you were pleafed fometimes to give me 
argiunents to divert and put off the evil hours of our 
banilhment, which now and then fell not (hbrt of 
your majefty*s expe6btion. 

After, when your majefty, departing from St. Ger- 
mains to Jerfey, was pleafed freely (without my afk- 
ing) to confer upon me that place wherein I have now 
the honour to ferve you, I then gave over poetical 
lines, and made it my bufinefs to draw fuch others as 
might be more ferviceable to your majefty, and 1 hope 
more lafting. Since tha^ time I never difobeyed my 
old mafter's commands till this fummer at the Wells, 
my retirement there tempting me to divert thofe me- 
lancholy Noughts, which the new apparitions of fo- 
reign 



DEDICATIO N. s 

teign invafion and domeftic difcontent gave us : but 
thele clouds being now happily blown over, and our 
fun clearly fliining out again, I have recovered the re- 
lapfe, it being fufpefbd that it would have proved 
the epidemical difeafe of age, which is apt to fall back 
into the follies of youth ; yet Socrates, Ariftotle, and 
Cato did the fame ; and Scaliger faith, that fragment 
of Ariftotle was beyond any thing that Pindar or 
Homer ever wrote. I will not call this a dedication, 
for thofe epiftles are commonly greater abfurditics 
than any that come after j for what author can reafon- 
ably believe, that fixing the great name of fome emi- 
nent patron in the forehead of his book can charm 
away cenfure, and that the firft leaf (hould be a cur- 
tain to draw over and hide all the deformities that 
fiand behind it ? neither have I any need of fuch 
Ihifts, for moft of the parts of this body have already 
had your majefty's view, and having paft the teft of 
fb clear and iharp-fighted a judgment, which has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature as in 
any other, they who (hall prefume to dilTent from your 
majefty, will do more wrong to their own judgment 
than their judgment can do to me : and for thofe lat- 
ter parts which have not yet received your majefty's 
favourable afpe£b, if they who have fecn them do not 
flatter me (for I dare not truft my own judgment) 
they will make it appear, that it is not with me as 
with moft of mankind, who never forfake their darling 
vices, till their vices forfake them ; and that this di- 
vorce was not Frigiditatis caufa, but an ad of choice, 
B 3 aai 



6 DEDICATION. 

and oot of neceflity. Therefore, fir, I fhall only call 
it an humble petition, that your majefty will pleafe to 
pardon this jiew amour to my old miftrefs, and my 
difobedience to his commands, to whofe memory I 
look up with great reverence and devotion : and ma- 
king a ferious refleftion upon that wife advice, it car- 
ries much greater weight with it now, than when it 
wa? given J for when age and experience has fo ri- 
pened man's difcretion as to make it fit for ufe, cither 
in private or public affairs, nothing blafts and corrupts 
the fruit of it fo much as the empty, airy reputation 
of being Nimis Poeta ; and therefore I (hall take my 
leave' of the Mufes, as two of my predeceflbrs did, 
faying, 

** Sjilendidis longum valedico nugis. 
*' Hie vcrfus & csetera ludicra pono." 

ypur majefty* s moft faithful 
• f and loyal fubjefk, and moft 

dutiful and devoted fcrvant, 

J O. D E N H A M. 
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e O O P E R ' S H r L L.. 

SURE, there are poets which did never dream 
Upon PamaiTus, nor did tafte. the ftream 
Of Helicon j wc therefore may fuppofe 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings the court,. 
So where the Mufes and rfieir train relbrt, 
ParnaiTus ftands ; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnaflus art to me. 
Nor wonder, if (advantaged in my flight. 
By taking wing from thy aufpicious height)^ 
Through untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly,. 
More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye : 
My eye, which fwift as thought coritrafts the fpacc 
That lies between, and firfl: falutcs the place. 
Crown'd with that lacrcd. pile, fo vaft, fo high, 
That, whether 'tis a part of earth or Iky,, 

B 4 Uncertain 



8 DENHAM»S POEMS. 

Uncertain feems, and may be thought a proud • 

Afpiring mountain, or defcending cloud, 

Paul's, the iate theme of -fuch a * Mufe whofe flight 

Has bravely reachM and foar'd above thy height : 

Now (halt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire. 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall confpire. 

Secure, whilfi: thee the beft of poets fings, 

Preferv'd from ruin by the beft of kings. 

Under his proud furvey the city lies. 

And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife ; 

Whofe ftate and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowds ^ 

Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud : 

And is, to him who rightly things efteemsy 

No other in effefl than what it feems : 

Where, with like hafte, thou^ feveral ways, they nm^. 

Some to undo, and fome to be undone ; 

While luxury, and wealth, like war and peace. 

Are each the other's ruin, and increafe ; 

As rivers loft in leas, fome fecret vein 

Thence reconveys, there to be loft again. 

Oh happinefs of fweet retir'd content ! 

To be at once fecure, and innocent. 

Windfor the next (where Mars with Venus dwells. 

Beauty vidth ftrength) above the valley fwells 

Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 

With fuch an eafy and unforc'd afcent, 

That no ftupendoufMprecipice denies 

Accefs^ no horror IJBrns away our eyes : 

* Mr. Waller. 

But 
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But fuch a rife as doth at once invite 

Apleafure, and a reverence from the fight. 

Thy mighty matter's emblem, in whole face 

Sate meeknefs, heightened with majeitic grace ; 

Such ieems thy gentle height, made only proud 

To be the bafis of that pompous load. 

Than which, a nobler weight no mountain bean. 

But Atlas only which fupports the fpheres. 

When Nature's hand- this ground did thus advance, 

'Twas guided by a wifer power than Chance ; 

Mark'd-out for fuch an ufe, as if 'twere meant 

T' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we chufe. 

Folly or blindnefs only could refufe. 

A crown of fuch majeftic towers doth grace 

The gods great mother, when her heavenly race 

Do homage to her, yet fhe cannot boaft 

Among that numerous, and celeftial hoft. 

More heroes than can Windfor, nor doth Fame'a 

Immortal book record more noble names. 

Not to look back fo far, to whom this iile 

Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile. 

Whether to Caefiir, Albana£):, or Brute, 

The Britifh Arthur, or the Daniih Cnute, 

(Though this of old no lefs conteft did move. 

Than when for Homer's birth feven cities ftrovc) 

(Like him in birth, thou (hould^H be like in fame, 

As thine his fate, if mine had bffii his flame) 

But whofbe*er it was. Nature dengn'd 

Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 

Not 



Kot to recount tfaofe feveral kingS) to whom 

It gave a cradky or to wh^m a comb ; . 

But thee, great ^ Edward; and' thy. greater Son,. 

(The lilte» which his father \Nx>rc, he won) 

And thy f Bellona^ wha the coniorr came 

Not only to thy bed, but tx^thy feme,- 

She to- thy trtumpb led' one captive |kingy- 

And brought that fon, which did t&e ftacoikdij; brings 

Then didd thou found' that order (whethete hsvo. 

Or viftory thy my^k thoughts did' move)^ 

Each was a noble- caufe, and nothing Itis 

Than d» de^n^ Has been the great iuccef* :: 

Which foreign- kings and 'Cmperors eftccaii 

The fecond honour to theic diadem* 

Had thy gneat deOfiny but- given tliee (kill* 

To know, a9 well as power to a6k J*er will, 

That from thoie kings, who then thy captives werc^ 

In after-tim£& ihcMild %nng a royal pair> 

Who ihould poiie& ^U: that thy mighty pow4Xy> 

Or thy defires more mighty, di^ devour : 

To whom, their better fate referves whatever 

The vi6^or hopes for^ or the vanquiOi'd. fear j. 

That blood, which tliou and thy great giundfire fhed'r 

And all that fmce thefe filler nations bled. 

Had been unfpilt, and happy Edward known 

That all the blood he fpilt, had been. his own. 

* Edwaid III. and the Black Princcr- 

t Queen Philippa. 

X The kings of France and Scotlaad*^ 

When 



When he that patron chofe, in whom are joined 

Soldier and martyr, and his arms confin'd' 

Within the azure circle, he did ieem 

But to foretcl, and propheiy of him, 

Who to his realms thdt azure round hath join'd. 

Which Nature for their bound at firft defign'd. 

That bound which to the world's extreameil end$» 

Endlefs itfelf, its liquid arms extends. 

Nor dbth he need thofe emblems which we painty 

But is himfelf the foldier and the fiiint. 

Here fliould my wonder dwell, and'Kere my praiie^ 

But my fix'd thoughts my wandering eye betrays. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whole top of late 

A chapel crown 'd^. till in the conunon fate 

Th' adjoining abbey fell : (may no fuch ftorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin muft reform!) 

Tell me, my Mufe, what monftrous dire offence. 

What crime could any Chriftian king incenie 

To fuch a rage ? Was't luxury, or luft ? 

Was he fo temperate, lb chafte, fo juft? 

Were thefe their crimes ? They were his own much more : 

But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor ; 

Who, having fpent the treafures of his crown, 

Conde;nns their luxury to feed his own. 

And yet this a£l, to varnifk o'er the (hame 

Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 

No crime fo bold, but would be underftood 

A real, or at leaft a feeming good : 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 

And free from confcience, is a Have to fame : 
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Thus he the church at once protefb, and fpoih : 

But princes' fwords arc (harper than their flyles. ' 

And thus to th' ages pad he makes amends. 

Their charity deftroys, their faith defends. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell ; 

And like the block, unmoved lay : but ours. 

As much too aftive, like the ftork devours. 

Is there no temperate region can be known. 

Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream. 

But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be caft into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but muil advance 

So far, to make us wifh for ignorance ; 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than led by a falfe guide to err by day ? 

Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand 

What barbarous invader fack'd the land ? 

But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

•Twixt our beft aftions and the worft of theirs ; 

What does he think our facrilege would fpare. 

When fuch th* effed^s of our devotions are ? 

Parting from thence 'twixt anger, (hame, and fear, 

Thofe for what's paft, and this for what's too near. 

My eye defcending from the hill, furveys 

Where Thames among the wanton vallies (brays. 

Thames 
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Thames, the moft lov'd of all the Ocean's font 

By his old fire, to his emhraces runs ; 

Halting to pay his tribute to the fea. 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Thou^ with thofe ftreams he no refembknce hold^ 

Whole foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t' explore. 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his (hore ; 

O'er which he kindly j^ueads his (pacious vnngp 

And hatches plenty for th' enfuing ipring. 

Nor dien deftroys it with too fond a day. 

Like mothers which their infants overlay* 

Nor with a fudden and impetuous wave. 

Like profufe kings, refumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpe£)£d inundations (poil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's toil : 

But god-like his unweary'd bounty flows ; 

Firft loves to do, then loves the good he does^ 

Nor are his bleifings to his banks confin'd. 

But free, and common, as the fea or wind ; 

When he, to boaft or to diiperfe his llores 

Full of the tributes of his grateful fhores, 

Vifits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where *tis, bellows it where it wants. 

Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. 

So that to us no thing, no place is flrange, 

While his fair bofom is the world's exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 

My great example, as it is my theme i 

Thou^ 
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Though deep> yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ) 
Strong without rage, without o'erfiowing full. 
Heaven her Eridanus no more (hall boaft, 
Whofe fame in thine, like leflcr current, 's loft^ 
Thy nobler dreams (hall vifit Jove's abodes, 
To (hine among the ^ (hirs, and bathe the gods. 
Here nature, whether more intent to plea(e 
Us for harfelf, with ftrange varieties, 
(For things of wond^ give no lefs delight. 
To the wife makery, than beholder's fight. 
Though thefe defights from feveral caufes nK>ve s 
For fb our children, thus our friends we love) 
Wifely (he knew, the harmony of things, 
As well as that of founds, from difcord (prings, 
'Such was the difcord, which did firft di(perie 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfe ; 
While dry»efs moifture, coldnefs heat refifts. 
All that Tre have, and that we are, fub(ilh. 
While the iteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. 
Such huge extremes when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence reTults, from thence delight. 
The ftream is fo tranfparent, pure, and clear. 
That had the ielf-enamour'd youth gax'd here. 
So fatally deceiv*d he had not been. 
While he the bottom, not his face Y&d feen. 
But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his Ihoulders and his fides 

* The FoK(U 

Afbady 
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-A Ihady mandc cloaths ; his curled brows 
Frown on the gende ftream, which carlmly flows ; 
A\'hile winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat : 
The common fate of all that's high or great. 
Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac'd. 
Between the mountain and the ftream embraced t ^ 
Which (hade and (he!ter from the hill derives^ 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives ; 
And in the mixture of all theie appears 
Variety, which all the reft endears. 
This {cene had feme bold Greek, or BrltKh l>ard 
Beheld of did, what Hones had we heard 
Of fairies, fetyrs, and the nymphs their dames. 
Their feafts, their revels, and their amorous flameSi^ 
'Tis ftill the fame, although their airy fhapc 
All but a quick poetic fight efcape. 
There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts^ 
And thither dl the homed hoft reforts 
To graze the ranker mead, that noble herd. 
On whofe fublime and fhady fronts is reared 
Nature's -great mafter-piece ; to flicw how foon 
Great things are made, but fooner are undone. 
Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares. 
Attended to the chife by all the flower 
Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour : 
Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy, 
And wifti a foe that would not only fly. 
The ftag now confcious of his fatal growth, 
^t.once indulgent to his fear and flotlv, 
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To fome dark covert his retreat had made. 
Where nor man's eye, nor heaven's jfhould invade 
His foft repofe ; when th' unexpe£)£d found 
Of dogSy and men» his wakeful ear does woi^id r 
Rouz'd with the noife» he fcarce believes his ear» 
Willing to think th' illufions of his fear 
Had given this falfe alarm, but fhreight his view 
Confirms, that more than all he fears is true. 
Betray'd in all his (bengths, the wood befet ; 
All inftruments, all arts of ruin met ; 
He calls to mind his ibnength, and then his fpeed^ 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 
With thefe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet : 
But fear prevails, and bids him truft his feet» 
So fail he Hies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry ; 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenie 
Their difproportion'd fpeed doth recompenfe ; 
Then curies his confpiring feet, whofe fcent 
Betrays that (afety which their fwiftncfs lent. 
Then tries his friends ,• among the bafer herd« 
Where he fo lately was obey'd and fear'd, 
His fafety feeks : the herd, unkindly wife. 
Or chafes him from thence, or from him flies^ 
Like a declining flatefman, left forlorn 
To his friends* pity, and purfuers* fcom. 
With ihame remembers, while himfelf was one 
Of the fame herd, himfelf the fame had done. 
Thence to the coverts and the confcious groves^ 
The fcencs of his pall triumphs, and hit loves s 

Sadlf 
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[y furveying where he rang'd alone 
xe of the foil, and all the herd his own ; 
I like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
ibat to all, and bore away the dame ; 
I taught the woods to echo to the (beam 
dreadful challenge and his claihing beam, 
faintly now declines the fatal ftrife, 
nuch his love was dearer than his life* 
V every leaf, and every moving breath 
Tents a foe, and every foe a death. 
ary*d, forfaken, and purfued, at laft 
fafcty in defpair of (afcty plac'd, 
iragc he thence rcfumcs, refolvM to bear 
L their alTaults, fince 'tis in vain to fear, 
d now too late he wifhes for the fight 
at ftrcngth he wafted in ignoble flight : 
t when he fees the eager chace renewed, 
nfelf by dogs, the dogs by men purfued : 
ftraight revokes his bold refolve, and more 
pents his courage, than his fear before ; 
ids that uncertain ways unfafcft are, 
id doubt a greater mlfchief than defpair. 
len to the ftream, when neither friends, nor force, 
r fpeed, nor art avail, he ih^pes his courfe ; 
links not their rage fo defperate to efiay 
I element more mercilefs than they. 
It fearlefs they purfue, nor can the flood 
icnch their dire thirft ; alas, they thirft for blood. 
towards a fliip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
hich wanting fea to ride, or wind to fty, 
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Stands but to fall reveng'd on thofe that dare 

Tempt the laft fury of extreme defpair. 

So fares the flag, among th' enraged hounds, 

Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 

And as a hero, whom his bafer foes 

In troops furround, now thefe aflails, now thoie. 

Though prodigal of life, difclains to die 

By common hands ; but if he can defcry 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 

So when the king a mortal Ihaft lets fly. 

From his unerring hand, then glad, to die. 

Proud of the wound, to it refigns his blood. 

And ftains the cryftal with a purple flood. 

This a more innocent, and happy chace. 

Than when of old, but in the felf-iame place. 

Fair liberty purfued, * and meant a prey 

To lawlefs power, here turned, and flood at bay. 

When in that remedy all hope was plac*d, 

Which was, or fhould have been at leafl, the lafl. 

Here was that charter feaPd, wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 

Tyrant and flave, thofe names of hate and fear. 

The happier flile of king and fubjeft bear : 

Happy, when both to the fame center move, 

When kings give liberty, and fubjefls love. 

Therefore not long in force this charter flood ; 

Wanting that feal, it mufl be feaPd in blood. 
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The fubjefts arm'd, the more their princes gave, 

Th' advantage only took, the more to crave : 

Till kings> by giving, give themfelves away, 

And even that power, that fliould deny,^^tray, 

** Who gives conteiin'd, but his own fear reviks, ' 

" Not thank'd,butfcorn*d; noraretheygifts,but{poils.** 

Thus kings, by grafping more than they could hold, 

Firft made their fubje6b, by oppreffion, bold : 

And popular fWay, by forcing kings to give 

More than was fit for fubjefts to receive, 

Ran to the fame extremes ; and one excefs 

Made both, by ftriving to be greater, lefsk 

When a calm river rais'd with fudden' rains. 

Or (hows diflblv'd, o'erflows th* adjoining plains, 

'The husbandmen with high-Tais*d banks fecure. 

Tfieir greedy hopes, and this he can endure, . 

But if with bays and dams they ilrive to force 

His channel to a new, or narrow courfe ; 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 

Firft to a torrent, then a deluge fwells : 

Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars, 

And knows no bound, but makes his power his fliores* 
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THE 

DESTRUCTION OF TROY, 

AN ESSAY ON THE 

SECOND BOOK OF VIRGIL*S 7ENEIS. 

IfRITTEN. IN. T BE TEAE 1636, 

THE ARGUMENT. 

The firft Book fpeaks of ^neas*s vopge by fea, and 
how, being caft by temped upon the coaft of Caitliage, 
he wa6 received by Queen Dido, who, after the feaft, 
defires him to make the relation- of the deftruftion 
of Troy j which is the Aiguraent of this Book. 

WHILE all with filence.and attention vait. 
Thus fpeaks JEnasLS fron\ the bed of ftate j 
Madam, when you command us to review 
Our fate, you make our old wounds bleed anew,. 
And all thofe fcMTOws to my fenfe reftorc, 
Whereof none faw fo much, none fuffer'd mere : 
Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes 
So unconcernedly can relate our woes. 
As not to lend a tear j then how can I 
Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which iiy 

The 
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The fad remembrance ? Now th* expiring night 

A ad the declining fbrs to reft invite ; 

Yet fince 'tis your command, what you {o well 

Are pleas'd to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. 

By hxe repelPd, and with r^uHes tir'd, ; ! * 

The Greeks, & many lives and years expired, 

A fabrick like a moving ijiountain frame. 

Pretending vows for their return ; this fame 

Divulges, then within the beaft's vaft woml^ 

The choice and flower of all their troops exitomb ; 

In view the iile of Tenedos, once high. 

In fame and wealth, while Troy remained, doth lie^. 

(Now but an uniecure and open bay) 

Thither by ftealth riie Greeks their fleet convey. 

We gave them gone, and to Mycenae fail'd. 

And Troy reviv'd, her mourhing face unvail'd j 

All dirou^ th' unguarded gates with joy refort 

To fee the flighted camp, the vacant port. 

Here lay Ulyflcs, there Achilles ; here 

The battle join'd, the Grecian fleet rode there j 

But the vail pile th' amazed vulgar views. 

Till they their reafon in their wonder lofe. 

And firft Thjrmcetes moves (urg'd by the power 

Of fate or fraud) to place it in the tower j 

But Capys and the graver fort thought fit 

The Greeks fulpefted prefent to commit 

To ieas or flames, at leaft to fearch and bore 

The ftdes, and what that Ipace contains t* explore. 

Th' uncertain multitude with both engag'd. 

Divided itands, till from the tower, enrag'd 

C 3 LaoQOoa 
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Laocoon ran, whom all the crowd attends. 

Crying, what dcfpcrate frenzy's this, (oh friends) 

to think them gone ? Jiidge rather their retreat 

But a defign, their gifts btrt a deceit ; 

For our deftrufition 'twas contriv'd na doubt. 

Or from within by fraud, or from wkhout 

By force j yet know ye not Ulyfles* ihifts ? 

Their fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. 

(This faid) againft the horfc's fide his fpear 

He throws, which trembks with inclofed fear, 

Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 

Groans, not his own ; and had not fate decreed 

Our ruin, we had filled with Grecian blood 

The place ; then Troy and Priam's throne had ftoo( 

Meanwhile a fetter'd prilbner to the king 

With joyful ihouts the Dardan fliepherds bring. 

Who to betray us did himfelf betray. 

At once the taker, and at once the prey ; 

Firmly prepared, of one event fecurM, 

Or of his death or his defign alTur'd. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock, . 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 

Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 

Conje£hire all the reft. . 

Difarm'd, diforder'd, cafting round his eyes 

On all the troops that guarded him, he cries, 

What land, what fea, for me what fate attends > 

Caught by my foes, condenmed by my friends, 

Incenfed Troy, a wrefchcd captive fteka 

To iacnfice j a fugitive, the Greeks. 
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To pity this complaint our former rage 

Converts, we now enqirire his parentage, 

What of their counfels or aflfairs he knew : 

Then fearlefs he replies, great king, to you 

All truth I (hall relate r nor firft can I 

Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny ; 

And though my outward ftate misfortune hath 

Deprefl: thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 

You may by chance have heard the famousnamc 

OfPalamode, who from old Belus came,' 

Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfuc, 

Accused unjuftly, then unjuftly flew, 

Yet mourn *d his death. My father was his friend, 

And me to his commands did recommend, 

While laws and councils did his throne fupport, 

I but a youth, yet fome eflefem and port 

We then did bear, till by UlylTes* craft 

(Things known I fpeak) he was of life bereft : 

Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend. 

Till now difdaining his Unworthy end, 

I could not (ilence my complaints, but vow'd 

Revenge, if ever fate or chance allow 'd 

My wifli'd return to Greece ; from hence his hate. 

From thence my crimes, and all my ills bear date : 

Old ruilt frefh malice gives ; the peoples ears 

He fills with rumours, and their hearts with fears, 

And then the prophet to his party drew. 

But why do I thefe thanklefs truths purfue j 

Or why defer your rage ? on me, for all 

The Greeks, let your revenging fury fall. 

C 4 ^l^j^^-s 
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UlyfTes this, th' Atridae this defirc 

At any rate. We ftrait are fet on fire 

(Unpraftis'd in fuch myfteries) to enquire 

The manner and the caufe, which thus he told. 

With geftures humble, as his tale was bold. 

Oft have the Greeks (the ficge detefting) tir'd 

With tedious war, a ilolen retreat defir'd. 

And would to heaven they'd gone : but (till diiinay'd 

By feas or fldes, unwillingly they ftay'd. 

Chiefly when this ftupendous pile was raised. 

Strange noiics fill'd the air ; we, all aroaz'd, 

Di^atch Eur)rpylus t' enquire our fates, 

Who thus the fentence of the gods relates ; 

A virgin's llaiighter did the ftorm appeafe. 

When firft towards Troy the Grecians took the feas | 

Their fafc retreat another Grecian's blood 

Mull purchafe. All at this confounded ftood : 

Each thinks himfelf the man, the fear on all 

Of wliat, the mifchief but on one can fall. 

Then Calchas (by Ulyffes firft infpir*d) 

Was urg'd to name whom th' angry gods required j 

Yet was I wam'd (for many were as well 

Infpir'd as he, and did my fate foretel) 

Ten days the prophet in fufpence remained. 

Would no man's fate pronounce ; at lad conibraiti'd 

By Ithacus, he folemnly defign'd 

Me for the facrifice ; the people join'd 

In glad confent, and all their common fear 

Determine in my fate ; the day drew near, 

Th 
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The iacred rites prepar'd, my temples crown'd 
With holy wreaths ; then I confefs I found 
The means to my efcape, my bones I brake. 
Fled ^m my guards, and in a muddy lake 
Amongft the (edges all the night lay hid. 
Till they their fails had hoifl (i fo they did). 
And now alas no hope remains for me 
My home, my father, and my fons to fee. 
Whom they, enrag'd, will kill for my ofience^ 
And punidi, for my guilt, their innocence. 
Thofe gods who know the truths I now relate. 
That faith which yet remains inviolate 
By mortal men s by theie I beg, redrefs 
My caufelefs wrongs, and pity fuch diflrefs. 
And now true pity in exchange he finds 
For his faUe tears, his tongue his hands unbinds. 
Then fpake the king. Be ours, whoe'er thou art ; 
Forget the Greeks. But firfl the truth impart. 
Why did they raife, or to what ufe intend 
TWs pile ? to a war-like, or religious end ? 
Skilful in fraud (his native art), his hands 
Tou'ard heaven he rais'd, delivered now from bands. 
Te puic xthereal flames, ye powers ador'd 
By mortal men, ye altars, and the fword 
1 fcap'd ; ye facred fillets that involved 
My deftin'd head, grant I may ftand abiblv'd 
From all their laws and rights, renounce all name 
Of faith or love, their fecret thoughts proclaim ; 
Only, O Troy, preferve thy faith to me, 
li what I ihall relate prefenreth thee. 

From 
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Juflly on him, who ftruck the facred oak 
With his accurfed lance. Then to invoke 
The goddefs, and let in the fatal horie. 
We all confent. 

A fjpacious breach we make, and Troy's proud wall^ 
Built by the gods, by her own hands doth fall ; 
Thus, all their help to their own ruin give. 
Some draw %vith cords, and fome the moniler drive 
With rolls and levers : thus our works it climbs. 
Big with our fate, the youth with fongs and rhimes. 
Some dance, fome hale the rope ; at lafl let down 
It enters with a thundering noife the town. 
Oh Troy, the feat of gods, in war renown'd ! 
Three times it ihruck, as oft the clafhing found 
Of arms was heard, yet blinded by the power 
Of fate, we place it in the facred tower. 
Caflandra then foretels th' event, but Ihe 
Finds no belief (fuch was the gods' decree.) 
The altars with frefh flowers we crown, and wafie 
In feafts that day, which was (alas ! ) our laft. 
Now by the revolution of the Ikies, 
Night's fable fhadows from the ocean rife, 
Which heaven and earth, and the Greek frauds invoVd^ 
The city in fecure repofe diflblv'dj 
When from the admiral's high poop appears 
A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 
Their filent courfe to Ilium's well-known Ihore, 
When Sinon (fav'd by the gods' partial power) 
Opens the horfe, and through the unlockt doors 
To the free air die armed freight ineftores : 

Ulylfes,' 
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UlyiTesy Stheneleus, Tifander, flide 
Down by a n^y Machaon was their guide ; 
Atrides, Pyrrhus, Thoas, Athamas, 
And EpcuSy who the fraud's contriver was : 
The gates they feize ; the guards, with ileep and wine 
Opprefty furprize, and then their forces join. 
Twas then, when the firft fweets of llecp repair 
Our bodies fpent with toil, our minds with care ; 
(The gods' befl gift) when, bath'd in tears and blood. 
Before my face lamenting He6i:or ftood^ 
His a(pe6^ fuch when, foil'd with bloody duft^ 
Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet were thruH 
By his infulting foe j O how transformed. 
How much unlike that He£b}r, who returned 
Cbd in Achilles' fpoils ; when he, among 
A thoufand (hips, (like Jove) his lightning flung f 
His hc»rrid beard and knotted treffes flood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood : 
Intranc'd I lay, then (weeping) faid, the joy» 
The hope and ftay of thy declining Troy ; 
What region held thee, whence, fo much defir'd, 
Alt thou rcftor'd to us confum'd and tir'd 
With toils and deaths ; but what fad caufe confounds 
Thy once fair looks, or why appear thofe wounds ? 
Regardlefs of my words, he no reply 
Returns, but with a dreadful groan doth cry. 
Fly from the flame, O goddefs-bom, our walls 
The Greeks poflefs, and Troy confounded falls 
From all her glories ; if it might have ftood 
By any power, by this right hand it ihould. 

What 
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What man could do, by me for Troy was done, 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls cxpeft, 
Which, toft on feas, thou (halt at laft ere^ : 
Then brings old Vefta from her £sLcred quire, 
Her holy wreaths, and her eternal fire. 
Meanwhile the wails with doubtful cries reibund 
From far (for ihady coverts did furround 
JVIy father's houfe) ; approaching ftill more near 
The clafh of arms, and voice of men we hear : 
Rouz'd from my bed, I fpeedily afcend 
The houfes tops, and liftening there a^end. 
As flames roll'd by the winds confpiring force, 
O'er full-car*d com, or torrents raging courfe • 
Bears down th' oppofing oaks, the fields deftro3rs, 
Axid mocks the plough-man's toil, th*unlook'd for noife 
From neighbouring hills th' amazed (hepherd hears $ 
Such my furprize, and fuch their rage appears. 
Firft fell thy houfe, Ucalegon, then thine 
De'iphobus, Sigsan feas did (hine 
Bright with Troy's flames; the trumpets dreadful found 
The louder groans of dying men confound ; 
Give me my arms, I cry'd, rcfolv'd to throw 
Myfelf 'mong any that oppos'd the foe : 
Rage, anger, and defpair at once fuggeft. 
That of all deaths, to die in arms was beft* 
The firft I met was Pantheus, Phoebus' prieft. 
Who 'fcaping with his gods and reliques fled, 
And towards the ihore his little grandchild led ; 

Pantheus, 
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Fantheus, what hope remains ? what force, what place 

Made good ? but fighing, he replies, Alas ! 

Trojans we were, and mighty Ilium was ; 

But the laft pexiod, aod the fatal hour 

Of Troy is come : our glory and our power 

Incenfed Jove transfers to Grecian hands ; 

The foe within the burning town commands ; 

And (like a imother*d fire) an unfeen force 

Breaks from die bowels of the fatal horfe : 

Infulting Sinon flings about the flame, 

And thoufands more than e'er from Argos came 

Poflefs the gates, the pafles, and the ftreets, 

And thefe the fword overtakes, and thofe it meets. 

The guard nor fights nor flies ; their fate fo near 

At once fufpends their courage and their fear. 

Thus by the gods, and by Atrides' words 

Infpir'd, I make my way through fire, throu^ fwords. 

Where noiies, tumults, out-cries and alarms, 

I heard ; firfl: Ij^itus, itnown'd for arms. 

We meet, who knew us (for the moon did ihine) ; 

Then Ripheus, Hypanis, and Dymas join 

Their force, and young Choraebus, Mygdon's fon. 

Who, by the love of fair Caflandra won, 

Arrived but lately in her father's aid ; 

Unhappy, whom the threats could not dilTuade 

Of his prophetic fpoufe ; 

Whom when I faw, yet daring to maintain 

The fight, I faid. Brave fpirits (but in vain) 

Are you refolv'd to follow one who dares 

Tempt all extremes ? the flate of our affairs 

You 
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You fee : die gods have left us, by whofe aid 
Our empire ftood ; nor can the flame be (laid : 
Then let us fall amidft our foes ; this one 
Relief the vanquiih'd have, to hope for none. 
Then rc-inforc'd, as in a ftormy niglit 
Wolves urged by their raging appetite 
Forage for prey, which their neglefted young 
With greedy ja^^'S expe£V, ev'n {o among 
Foes, Ere and fwords, t* aifured death we pafs, 
Darkneis our guide, deipair our leader was. 
Who can relate that evening's woes and ipoils> 
Or can his tears proportion to our toils ? 
The city, which fo long had floiirifh'd, falls ; 
Death triumphs o'er the houfes, temples, walls. 
Nor only on tlie Trojans fell this doom. 
Their hearts at laft the vanquilh'd re-affume j 
And now the vidors fall : on all fides fears, 
Groans and pale death in all her fhapes appears : 
Androgeus firft with his vvhole troop was caft 
Upon usy with civility miijplac'd ; 
Thus greeting us, You lofe, by your delay. 
Your fhare, both of the honour and the prey ; 
Others the fpoils of burning Troy convey 
Back to thofe fhips, which you but now forfake. 
We making no return ; his fad miflake 
Too late he finds : as when an unfeen ihake 
A traveller's unwary foot hath preft, 
'Who trembling ftarts, when the fnake's azure creft 
Swoln with his rifuig anger, he efpics, 
So from our view furprii'd Androgeus flies* 

But 
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here an eafy viftory we meet : 

* binds their hands, and ignorance their feet. 

ihl fortune our firft enterprize did aid, 

ourag*d with fuccefs, Chorcebus faid, 

liends, we now by better fates are led, 

1 the fair path they lead us, let us tread. 

\ change your arms, and their diftin^ons beari 

: fame, in foes, deceit and virtue are. 

m of his arms Androgeus he divells, 

fword, his Ihield he takes, and plumed crefts, 
en Ripheus, Dymas, and the reft, all glad 
die occafion, in freih ^ils are clad, 
us mixt with Greeks, as if their fortune ftill 
low'd tfieir (words, we fight, purfue, and kill. 
De re-afcend the horie, and he whofe fides 
: fbrdi die valiant, now the coward hides. 
ne to their fafer guard, their ihips, retire ; 
t vain 's that hope, 'gainft which the gods confpire ; 
lold the royal virgin, the divine 
&ndra, from Minerva's fatal (hrine 
igg'd by the hair, cafting towards heaven, in vain^ 
r eyes ; for cords her tender hands did ftrain i 
oraebus at the fpe£):acle enrag'd, 
es in amidft the foes ; we thus engag'd, 

iccond him, among the thickeft ran ,* 
re firft our ruin from our friends began, 
30 from the temple's battlements a fhower 

darts and arrows on our heads did pour : 
ey us for Greeks, and now the Greeks (who knew 
iandra's refcue) us for Trojans ^ew. 

D TVvwv 
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. Then from all parts Ulyffes, Ajax then, 
And then th* Atridae, rally all their men ; 
As winds, that meet fi«ra ifeveral eoafts, conteft. 
Their prifons being broke, the ftmth and weft, 
And Eurus on hrs winged comrles bom, 
Triumphing in their ^eed, the wood^ are torn, 
An^ chafing Ncreus with his trident throws 
The billows ffom the bottomr; then all thofe 
Who in the dark our fury dW efcape, 
Returning, know our borrow*^ arms, and fhape. 
And differing dla^ft : then their numbers fJwH 
And grow upon us j firft Choi^cebtis fetf 
Before Minerva's altar, next d5d bleed 
Juft Ripheus, whom no Tro'jan ^d ex^ceed" 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends ; nor Aee, Pantheus, thy piety. 
Nor confecrated mitre, from the fame 
111 fate couid fave j my country's funeral flame 
And Troy's cold aflies I atteft, and call 
To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
No foe^, no death, nor danger, I declin'd. 
Did, and dcferv'd no lefs, my fate to find. 
Now Ipliitus with me, and Peiias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, th6 other by a v^ound ; 
To court the cry direifts us, where we found 
Th* alTault fo hot, as if tVere only thterfe. 
And all the reft fecure from foes or fear : 
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The Greeks the gatca a{^>roach*d, their targets caft 
Orer their heads, fome fcaling ladders plac'd 
Againil the walls, the reil the ftcps afcend. 
And with their fhields on their left arms defend 
Arrows and darts, and with their right hold faft 
The battlement ; on them the Trojans caft 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams ; fuch arms as the(c, 
Now hopekfs, for their laft defence they feizc. 
The gilded roofs, the marks of ancient ftate. 
They tumble down ; and now againfl the gate 
Of th' inner court their growing force they bring : 
Now was our laft eficnrt %& fav^ the king. 
Relieve the fainting, and fucceed tlie dead. 
A private gallery 'twixt th* apartments led. 
Not to the- foe yet known , or not obferv'd 
(The way for Heiftor's haplefs wife refcrv'd. 
When to the aged king, her little fan 
She would preiem) ; tlu'ough this we pafs, and run 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts without oiienc^ 
A tower fb hig^, it feem'd to reach the iky. 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could defcry 
All Ilium — both die camjps, the Grecian fleet ; 
This, where the beams upon the colimins meet. 
We loofen, which like thunder from the cloud 
Breaks on their heads, as fudden and as loud. 
But others ftill fucceed : meantime, nor ftones 
Nor any kind of weapons ceafe. 
Before the gate in gilded armour ihone 
Young Pyrrhus, like a fnake, his Ikin new grown, 
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Who fed on poifonous herbs, all winter lay 
Under the ground, and now reviews the day 
Frefli in his new apparel, proud and young, 
Rolls up his back, and brandifhes his tongue. 
And lifts his fcaly breaft againft the fun j 
With him his father's fquire, Automedon, 
And Peripas who drove his winged deeds. 
Enter the court ; whom all the youth fucceeds 
Of Scyros' ifle, who flaming firebrands flung 
Up to the roof; Pyrrhus himfelf among 
The foremoft with an axe an entrance hews 
Through beams of folid oak, then freely views 
The chambers, galleries, and rooms of (bite. 
Where Priam and the ancient monarchs fate. 
At the firfl: gate an armed guard appears ; 
But th' inner court with horror, noife, and tears, 
Confus'dly fllPd, the womens ihrieks atid cries 
The arched vaults re-echo to the Ikies ; 
Sad matrons wandering through the fpacious rooms 
Embrace and kifs the pofts : then Pyrrhus comes 
Full of his father, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn port-cullis falls. 
Then from the hinge their flrokes the gates divoFce, 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
Not with fuch rage a fwelling torrent flows 
Above his banks, di' oppofing dams overthrows. 
Depopulates the fields, the cattle, (heep, 
Shepherds and folds, the foaming furges fweep. 
And now between two fad extremes I ftood, 
HfiXt Pyrrhus and th' Atridas drunk with blood. 

That 
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There th' haplefs queen amongft an hundred dames. 
And Priam quenching horn his wounds thofe flames 
Which his own hands had on the altar laid ^ 
Then they the fecret cabinets invade. 
Where flood the fifty nuptial beds, the hopes 
Of that great race ; the golden pofts, whofe tops 
Old hoftile fpoils adom'd, demolifh'd lay, 
Or to the foe, or to the fire a prey. 
Now Priam's fate perhaps you may enquire : 
Seeing his empire loft, his Troy on fire, 
And his own palace by the Greeks poflefl. 
Arms long difus'd his trembling limbs inved ; 
Thus on his foes he throws himfelf alone, 
Not for their fate, but to provoke his own : 
Tliere flood an altar open to the view 
Of heaven, near which an aged laurel grew. 
Whole fhady arms the houihold gods embrac'd 5 
Before whoie feet the queen herfelf had cad 
Widi all her daughters, and the Trojan wives, ^ 
As doves whom an approaching tempeft drives 
And hights into one flock ; but having fpy'd 
Old Priam clad in youthful arms, fhe cried, 
Alas, my wretched hufband, what pretence 
To bear thofe arms, and in them what defence } 
Such aid fuch tim^s require not, when again 
If He6lor were alive, he liv*d in vain^ 
Or here we (hall a fanftuary find. 
Or as in life we iliall in death be join*d. 
Then weeping, with kind force held and embrac*d, • 
And on the ibcret feat the king (he plac'd* 
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Mcamvhilc Politcs, one of Priam's fons, 

Flying the rage of bloody Pynims, runs 

Through foes and ^ords, and ranges all the court 

And empty galleries, amazM and hurt ; 

Pyrrhus purfues him, now overtakes, now kills. 

And his lafl blood in Priam's pteience fpills. 

The king (though him fo many deaths inclofe) 

Nor fear, nor grief, but indignation fliows ; 

The gods requite thee (if within the care 

Of thofe above th* affairs of mortals arc) 

Whofc fury on the fon but loft had been. 

Had not his parents' eyes his murder feen : 

Not that Achilles (whom thou fcign'ft to be 

Thy father) fo inhuman was to me ; 

He blufht, when I the rights of arms impWd i 

To me my Hc£lor, me to Troy rcftor*d : 

This faid, his feeble arm a javelin flung, 

Which on the founding (hield, fcarcc entering, vang* 

Then Pyrrhus ; Go a fneflenger to hell 

Of my black deeds, and to my father tell 

The a6l:s of his degoierate race. So through 

His fon's warm blood the trembling king he drew 

To th* altar ; in his hair one hand he wreaths ; 

His fword the other in his bofom iheaths. 

Thus fell ^ king, who yet furviv'd the ftate. 

With fuch a fignal and peculiar fate, 

Under fo vaft a ruin, not a grave. 

Nor in fuch flames a funeral flpe to have c 

He whom fuch titles fwell'd, fuch power made proud^ 

To whom the Icepties of all Alia bow'd> 

On 



fc 
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On the cold earth li^ t^* URregarded klfkgg 
A headlefs carcaiib, 9nd 9. naxoplds tjbiji^;. 



On (be Eari of STAEFQRD*^ Trigl ^od DcaiJi* 

pi REAT Stafford ! worthy of that name, though all 
^^ Of thee could be fprgptt^n^ bpt thy faJJ, 
Cnilh*d by imaginary treafon's weight, 
IVfaidi too much merit did accumulate : 
As dieaiiAs geid -fwrn brafs by fire wou^ 4^V(r, 
Pretexts are into treafon forg'd by law. 
^His wiOom fuch, at once it did appear 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear 5 
Whilft fingle he dood forth, and feem'd, although 
Each had an army, as an ecjual foe. 
Such was his force pf eloquence, to make 
The hearers more concem'd than he that (pake $ 
Each feem'd to ad -tjt^^p^rt b^ x^ame to feei 
And none Avas mpiK g- lopk^^a ^ijaiL bfi ; » 
So did he moj^ 4>itrf!i»^£Qn9, fom^ ^vre known 
To wi(h, for th^ dpififi^Q^ 4^ icrMOe th^ own. 
Kow private pity ftrove with public hate, 
Reafbn with rage, and eloquence with fate : 
Now they could him, if he could them forgive j 
He 's not too guilty, but too wife to live j 
Lcfs iecm thoie fa6i:s which treafQ^^'.s. nick-name bore^ 
Than fuch a fear'd ability for ^pre. 
They after death tb^r.foars of biiT' 4cxprers« 
Hid innocence aj94 ^Jtuur own ^uijf cpnf$;f$« 

D4 Their 
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Their legiflative frenzy they repent : 

Ena6ting it ihould make no precedent. 

This fate he could have *fcap*d, but would not lofe 

Honour for life, but rather nobly chofe 

Death from their fears, than fafety from his own. 

That his lad a£lion all the reft might crown. 

On my Lord CROFT'S and my Journey into 
Poland, from whence we brought 10,000 1. for 
his Majeily, by the Decimation of his Scottifh 
Subjeds there. 

1 OLE, tolc. 
Gentle bell, for the foul 
Of the pure ones in Pole, 
Which are damn*d in our fcroul. 

Who having felt a touch 
Of Cockram's greedy clutch, 
Which though it was not much. 
Yet their ftubbomnefs was fuch, 

That when we did arrive, 
'Gainft the ftream we did ftrive ; 
They would neither lead nor drive : 

* Nor lend 

An ear to a friend, 

NcBT an anfwer would fend 

To our letter fo well penn'd^ 

Nor 
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Nor affift our afilurt 
With their monies nor their wares^ 
As their aniwer now declares. 
But only with their prayers. 

Thus they did perfift. 
Did and faid what they lift. 
Till the dyct was difraift ; 
But then our breech they kid* 

For when 
It was mov'd there and then 
They (hould pay one in ten. 
The dyet (aid. Amen. 

And becaule they are loth 
To difcover the troth, 
They muft give word and oath. 
Though they will forfeit both. 

Thus the conftitution 
Condemns them every one. 
From the father to the Ton. 

But John 
(Our fnend) MollefTon 
Thought us to have out-gone 
With a quaint invention. 

Like the prophets of yore. 
He complainM long before. 
Of the mifchiefs in ftore. 
Ay, and thrice as much more* 



And 
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And with that wiick^d ly^e, 
A letter they eam^ by 
From our king's maj^y* 

But fate 
Brought the letter too late, 
'Twas of too old a date 
To relieve their damn'd fiatb. 

The letter's to be feen. 
With feal of wax fo green. 
At Dantzige, wfaene 'c has been 
Tum'd into good Latin. 

But he that gave the hint 
This letter ibr to print, 
Muil alfo pay his iiint« 

That trick. 
Had it come in the nick. 
Had touched us to the quick ; 
But the m^^nger lejl iiok. 

Had it later been wrote, 
And Iboner been brought, 
They had got wb^t they -fought^ 
But nowitierves £6rnQ^gh^ 

On Sandys diey ran aground) 
And our return w^s fXQwxi*d 
With full te|i (bpuj^w) pound. 



On 
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On Mr. Tho. Killigre w'j Return from 
Venice, and Mr. William Murrey's 
from Scotland. 



O' 



|U R refident Tom, 
From Venice is come. 
And hath left the flateiman behind him : 
Talks at the fame pitch, 
Is as wife, is as rich ; 
And juft where you left him, you find lunu 

But who fays he was not 

A man of much plot^ 
May repent diat falfe accufation ; 

Having plotted and penn*d 

Six plays, to attend 
The hrct of his negotiation. 

Btfore you were told 

How Satan ^ tiie old 
Came here with a bKand to his middlei 

Though he chang'd face and name^ 

Old Will wa3 th^ &me, 
At the noife of a can and a ^ddle. 

Thefe ftatefinen, you believe, 
Send fhnai^t for the ihrieve, 

♦ Mr. W. Muney. 



for 
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For he is one too, or would be j 
But he drinks no wine, 
Which is a flirewd fign 
That all's not fo well as it Ihould be. 

Thefe three, when they drink. 

How little do they think 
Of baniihment, debts, or dying : 

Not old with their years, 

Nor cold with their fears ; 
But their angry ftars ftill defying. 

"Minh makes them not mad, 

Nor fobriety fad j 
But of that they are feldom in danger; 

At Paris, at Rome, 

At the Hague they *re at home ; 
The good fellow is no where a ftranger. 



TO SIR JOHN MENNIS 
Being invited from Calais to Bologne, to eat a 

A LL on a weeping Monday, 
•^ ^ With a fat bulgarian floveny 

Little admiral John 

To Bologrie is gone. 
Whom I think they call old Loven. 

Hadft thou not thy fill of cartings 
Will Aubrey, count of Oxon. 
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When nofe lay in breech. 
And breech made a fpeech. 
So often cry'd a pox on ? 

A knight by land and water 
Efteem'd at fuch a high rate. 

When 'tis told in Kent, 

In a cart that he went. 
They'll fay now, hang him pirate. 

Thou might'il have ta'en example. 
From what thou read'fl in dory ; 

Being as worthy to fit 

On an ambling tit 
As thy predeceflbr Dory. 

But oh ! the roof of linen. 
Intended for a (helter ! 

But the rain made an afs 

Of tilt and canvas ; 
And the (how which you know is a melter. 

But with thee to inveigle 
That tender ihipling Aftcot, 

Who was foak'd to the ikin. 

Through drugget fb thin, 
Hainng neither coat nor waiftcoat. 

He being proudly mounted. 
Clad in cloak of Plymouth, 

Defy*d cart fo bafe. 

For thief without grace, 
That goes to make a wry mouth. 



^^ 
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Nor did he like the omen, 
For fear it might be hit doom 

One day for to fiisg, 

With gullet in ftring, 
—A hymn of Robert Wif^om. 

But what was all ,this bufirtefs ? 
For fure it was important : 

For who Fide» i' th* wet 

When affairs are not great. 
The neighbours make birt a fport oti't. 

To a goodly fat fow's baby, 
O John, thou hadft a malice. 

The old driver of fwine 

That day fure was thine. 
Or thou hadft not quitted Calais. 

NATURA NATURATA. 

VTTHAT gives us that fantaftic fit, 
^^ That all our judgment and dui* wit 
To vulgar cuftom we fiibmit ? 

Treafon, theft, murdtr^ and all the wfl; 
Of that foul legibn we fb dcteft. 
Are in their proper names expreft. 

Why is it then -thought fin or Aame, 

Thofe neceffary parts to name. 

From whence we went, and '>^ence we came ? 

Nature 



Nature, whate^^ ilk wifnts, reqiiirt9| 
With love enftaming our defiresy 
Finds engines fit to quench thofe fires :. 

Death fhe abhors ; yet ^en men die, 
Wc *re prefent j but na ftander-by 
Looks on when we that lofs fupply. 

Forbidden wares fell twice as dear ; 
Ev'n (ack prohibited lail year, 
A mod abominable rate did bear. 

'Tis plain our eyes arid ears are nice, 
Only to raife, by that device, 
Of thofe commodities the price. 

Thus reafen's ftadows us betray. 
By tropes and ^gures kd aftray, 
From nature, both her guide and way. 



SARPEDON's Speech to GLAUCU8, 
in the Twelfth Book of Homer. 

THUS to Glaucus fpake 
Divine Sarpedon, fince he did not find 
Others, as great in place, as great in mind. 
Above the reft why is our pomp, our power. 
Our fiock| our herds^ and our pofrefTions more ? 

Why 
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Why all the tributes land and Tea affords 

Heap'd in great chargers, load our fumptuous boards f 

Our chearful guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 

Of the rich grape, whilft mufick charms their ears. 

Why, as we pafs^ do thofe on Xanthus' (hore^ 

As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 

We ftand the firft ; that when our Licians fee 

Our brave examples, they admiring fay. 

Behold our gallant leaders ! Thefe are they 

Deferve the greatnefs ; and unenvy'd ftand : 

Since what they a£t, tranfcends what they command, . 

Could the declining of this fate (oh friend) 

Our date to immortality extend ? 

Or if death fought not them who feek not death. 

Would I advance } or ihould my vainer breath 

With fuch a glorious folly thee infpire ? 

But fince with fortune nature doth coni^ire. 

Since age, difeafe, or fome lefs nob}e end. 

Though not lefs certain, doth our days attend ; 

Sbkcc 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 

A thoufand ways, the nobleft path we '11 tread ; 

And bravely on, till they, or we, or all, 

A common &cri&ce to honour fall. 



MARTIAL 
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MARTIAL. EPIGRAM. 

PR'YTHEE difiiMCum fw, 
Orel&be 
Kind and briik, and gay l[|^e n^e ; 
I pretend not to the wiie ones, 
To^the grave, to the grave. 
Or the preciie ones. . , 

*Tis not checks, nor lips, nor eyes. 

That I prize. 
Quick conceits, or iharp replies, 
If wife thou wilt appear and knowing, 

Repartie, Repartic, 
To what Pm doing. 

Pr'ythee w^y the rpom Co dark > 

Not a ipark 
Left to light me to the mark j 
I love day-light and a candle. 

And to iee, and to f^. 
As well as handle. 

Why Co many bolts and locks. 

Coats and finocks. 
And thofe drawers with a pox ? 
I could wifh, could nature make it, 

Nakednefs, nakednefs 
Itfelf >yere naked. 

E But 
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But if a m'lfbrefs I muft have^ 

Wife and grave, 
Let her fo herfelf behave 
All the day long Sufan civil, 

Pap by night, pap by night. 
Or fuch a devil. 

FRIENDSHIP and SINGLE LIF 

AGAINST 

LOVE and MARRIAGE. 

T OVE ! in what poifon is thy dart 

•■^ Dipt, when it makes a bleeding heart ? 

None know, but they who feel the fmart. 

It is not thou, but we are blind. 
And our corporeal eyes (we find) 
Dazzle the optics of our mind. 

Love to our citadel reforts, 
Through thofe deceitful fally-ports, 
Our fentinels betray our forts. 

W^hat fubtle witchcraft man conftrains, 
To change his pleafure into pains. 
And all his freedom into chains ? 

May not a prifon, or a grave. 
Like wedlock, honour's title have ? 
Tl>at word makes free-lbom man a Have* 

Ho 
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How happy he that loves: not, Uves ! 
Him neither hope nor fear deceives. 
To fortune who no hoftage gives. 

How unconcerned in things to come ! 
If here uneafy ; finds at Rome,, 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home^ 

Secure ^m low and private ends. 
His life, his zeal, his wealth attends 
His prince, his country, and his friends. 

Danger and honour are his joy ; 

But a fond wife, or wanton boy. 

May all thofe generous thoughts deftroy. 

Then he lays-by the public care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir ; 
Learns how to get, and how to (pare. 

Nor fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night. 
The Trojan hero did affright. 
Who bravely twice renew*d the fight. 

Though ftill his foes in number grew. 
Thicker their darts and arrows flew. 
Yet left alone, no fear he knew. 

But d^ath in all her forms appears. 

From every thing he fees and hears. 

For whom he leads, and whom he * bears. 

* His father and fon. 

E a Love, 
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Love, maksRg aU things dfe his foes. 
Like a fierce totnnt, -ovefflewB 
Whatever dotkhls couxie <^pafe 

This was ihe csuie the poets ^hi^^ 
Thy mother horn the (ea was {frxtng. 
But they were iBfld %e aioke ^ee young. 

Her father, not her fonjltrt thou : 

From our defires our a£Hons grow j 

And from the caufe th* cfieft muft ^ow. 

Love IS as old as place or time ; 
'Twas he the fatal tree did climb, 
Grandfire of father Adam's crime. 

Well may*ft thou keep this world in aw«.; 
Religion, wifdom, honour, la>y. 
The tyrant in his triumph draw. 

*Tis he commands the powers above j 
Phcebus rcfigns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the God of Love. 

To him doth his feign'd mother yield ; 
Kor Mars (her champion) 's flaming (hiekl 
Guards him, when Cupid takes the field. 

He clips Hope's wings, whofe airy blifs 
Much higher than fruition is ; 
But lefs than nothing, if it.mifs. 

Wl 
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When iDitdie& Lote alone ppojedup 

The caiife tranfcendiiig the tSc€ks, 

That vvild-fire 's qUench'd in cdld negle^^ 

Whilft diMe cwi^li6tion9 ]MX)Vie thft hdkf 
Where Love '» of blindflcfs difpolTttfty 
By peHpedives of infeereft. 

Though Solomon with a thoufand wivts. 
To get a wife fucceflbr fhivesy 
But one (and he a fool) funrives. 

Old Rome of children toOk nO care. 

They with dieir ^ends their beds did (tare. 

Secure t' adopt a hopeful heir. 

Love, drQwfy days and ftormy nights 

Makes ; and breaks friendfliip, whofe deligVrs 

Feed, but not glut our appetites. 

Well-choftn fribndihip, the molt noble 
Of virtuesy all our joys makes double. 
And into halves divides our trouble. 

• 
But when th* unlucky knot we tie, 
Car^j ararice, fear,- and jealoufy, 
Make friendihip languiih till it die. 

. The wolf, the lion, and the bear. 
When they their prey in pieces tear. 
To quarrel with themfclves forbear. 

E 3 Yet 
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Yet timorous dter, and harmlefs flicep. 
When love into their veins doth creep, 
That law of nature ceafe to keep. 

W^o then can blame the amorous boy. 

Who, the feir Helen to enjoy, 

To quench his own, fet fire on Troy ? 

Such Is the world's prepofterous jFate, 
Amongd all creatures, mortal hate 
Love (though immortal) doth create^ 

But love may beafts excufe, for they 
Their a£lions not by reafbn fway, 
But their brute appetites obey. 

But man 's that favage beaft, whofe mind 
From reafon to felf-love declin'd. 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 

On Mr, ABRAHAM COWLEY'S Dear 
and Burial amongft the ancient Poets. 

/^LD Chaucer, like the morning ftar, 
^^ To us difcovers day from far j 
His light thofe mifts and clouds diflblv'd, 
Which our dark nation long involved : 
But he defcending to the fhades, 
Darknefs again the age invades. 
Next (like Aurora) Spenfer role. 
Whole purple blujfb the day foreihews ; 

Tl 
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The other three, with his own fires» 

Phcebusy the poets' god, infpires ; 

By Shakeipeare'Sy Jonfbn's, Fletcher's lines. 

Our fbge's luibie Rome*s out-ihines : 

Theie poets near our princes deep. 

And in one graye their manfion keep. 

They liv*d to fee ib many days, 

Till time had blafted all their bays : 

But cuHed be the fatal hour 

That pluck*d the faireil, fweeteft flower 

That in the Mufes* garden grew. 

And amongft withered laurels threw. 

Time, which made them their fame out-live. 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. 

Old mother Wit, and Nature, gave 

Shakeipeare and Fletcher all they have $ 

In Spenfer, and in Jonfbn, Art 

Of flower Nature got the ftart ; 

But both in him fo equal are. 

None ^nows which bears the happiefl fliare : 

To him no author was unknown. 

Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

He melted not the ancient gold. 

Nor, with Ben Jonfbn, did make bold 

To plunder all the Roman flores 

Of poets, and of orators : 

Horace*s wit, and Virgil's ftate. 

He did not ileal, but emulate ! 

And when he would like them appear. 

Their gaib, but not their cloaths, did wcat : 

£4 He 



He not frdm Rome iloric, but Greece, 
Like Jafon, brbu^t th^ golden ffecce ; 
To him that language (though to nonte 
Of th' others) as his own was known. 
On a ftifF gale (as Flaccus fihgs) 
The Theban fwan extends his wings, 
When through th* afethcrial clouds he flies. 
To the fkme pitch our fwan ddth rife ; 
Old Pindar's flights by him are reach*d, 
When on that gale his wings are ftrctch'd j"J 
His fancy and his judgment fuch, 
. Each to the other feem*d too much, 
fiis fev6re judgment (giving law) 
His modeft fancy kept in awe : 
As rigid hufbands jealOu^'are, 
When diey believe their wives too fair. 
His Englifli (breams fo pure did flow. 
As all that faw and taffed know. 
But for his Latin vein, fo clear, 
Strbng> full, and hi^ it dotli apptor, 
That were immortal Virgil here, 
Him, for his judge, he would not fear; 
Of that great portraiture, fo true 
A copy, pencil never drew, 
^y Mu/e her fong had ended here, 
But both their Genii ftraight appear, 
Joy and amazement her did ftrike. 
Two twins fhe never faw {o like. 
'Twas taught by wife Pythaforas, 
Cae fottl might dirough more bodies pafs* 

Seel 
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Seeing fuch traiiimigratioi\ there. 

She tfiou'i^t It not a fable here. 

Such ar refemblande bf all pirts, 

Life, deathf age^ fortune, natupe, aitsi 

Then lights her torch at theirs, to tell, 

And ihew the world this parallel : 

Fixt and contemplative their looks. 

Still turrang over Nature's books : 

Their works chafte, moral, and divine. 

Where profit and delight combine 9 

They, gilding dirt, in noble verfe 

Ruftic philoibphy rehearie. 

When heroes, gods, or god-like kings. 

They praife, on their exalted wings 

To die celeftial orbs they climb, 

And with th' harmoiiious fpherts kttp tiitte i 

Nor did their a6tion8 fall behind 

Their words, but with like candour ihin'd; 

Each drew ^r chara£ters, yet none 

Of thefc fliey fiign'd, ejtfcels their own. 

Both by two generous princes lov'd, 

Whcrknew, and judg'd what they appro?'d. 

Yet having each the fame defire. 

Both from the bufy throng retire. 

Their bodies, to their minds refign'd, 

Car'd not to propagate their kind : 

Yet though both fell before their hour, 

Tiiat on their off-fprtng hath no power, 

Nor fire nor fate their bays fhall blaft. 

Nor death's dark Veil their day o'ercaft. 

A SPEECH 
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A SPEECH againft PEACE 

. AT THE 

CLOSE COMMITTEE. 
To the tune of, " I went from England.*' 

BUT will you now to j^ace incline. 
And languiih in the main defign, 
And leave us in the lurch ? 
I Would not monarchy deilroy. 
But as the only way t' enjoy 
The ruin of the church. 

Is not the bifliops' bill deny'd, 
And we ftill threatened to be try*d ? 

You fee the king embraces 
Thofc counfels he approved before : 
Nor doth he promife, which is more, 

That we fhall have their places. 

Did I for this bring in die Scot ? 
(For 'tis no fecret now) the plot 

Was Saye's and mine togedier » 
Did I for this return again, 
And fpend a winter there in vain. 

Once more t' invite them hither ? 

Though more our money than our caufe 
Their brotherly affiflance draws. 
My laboiir was not loft^ 
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At my return I brought you thence 
Neceffity,< their ftrong pretence. 
And thefe ihall quit the cod. 

Did I for this my country bring 

To help their knight againft their king» 

And raife the firft (edition ? 
Though I the bufinefs did decline. 
Yet I contriv*d the whole defign. 

And fent them their petition. 

So many nights (pent in the city 
In that Invifible Committee, 

The wheel that governs all. 
From thence the change in church and iUte^ 
And all the mifchief bears the date 

From Haberdalhers* Hall. 

Did we force Ireland to defpair. 
Upon the king to caft the war. 

To make the world abhor him, 
Becauie the rebels us'd his name } 
Though we ourfelves can do the fame^ 

While both alike were for him. 

Then the fame fire we kindled here 
With what was given to quench it there. 

And wifely loft that nation : 
To do as crafty beggars ufe. 
To maim themfelves, thereby t' abufe 

The fimple man's compaffion. 

Have 



Have I fa often paft betweeai^ 
Windfor and Weftminftery unfeeB, 

And did myfelf divide : 
To keep his excellence in awe, 
And give the parliament the law ? 

For they knew nohe befide. 

Did I for tki^ tAVt pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach, 

And did their lungs infpire; 
Gave them their texts, ihew*d them their par 
And taught them all their little arts. 

To fling abroad* the fire ? 

SolMd^s to beg, ibmetimes to threaten. 
And fay the cavstliers are beaten. 

To (Iroke die people's ears ; 
Then (Iraight when viftory grows cheap. 
And will no more advance the heap, 

To raife the price of fears. 

And now dte books, and now the bellsi 
And now our a& the preacher tells, 

To edify the people ; 
All our divinity is news. 
And we haVe iiikit of e^tia! u(il 

The pnlpk md the fteeple. 

And fhall we kindk all this flame 
Only to pvtt it o«iC again. 

And muii we amw prt o'er. 



And only f94 wlnn < w htgam i 
In vain tl|U miichicf «b kovr ^ok. 
If we can do ao bmb;. 



If inen in peace can have dber q^b^ 
Where 's die neceffiiy id Bgti, 

That breaks boch hw amS coe&i ' 
They '11 lay they figbt not for tfce cm^ 
l^or to defiesd Ae king aad htn. 

But yis ^Eusft tlifm both. 

Eidier tbe dmib 9t6fAwat Uip 
Or being good, it is ib ftill ; 

And |ben€e diey wSk iatar^ 
That either now iaruihtBt^ 
They were deceair'd ; or, wlocii u wft» 

That we oviielves nay cnr. 

But plague and Dunioe will cone w. 
For they fu^d we are near of kia. 

And cannot gp aiuadcr: 
But while the wicked ftanr^ ijadeed 
The iaintB have ready at tfaar need 

God's prcmdence, and j^nndcr* 

Princes we are if we pferail. 
And gallant vill^ns if we £ul : 

When to our fame 'tis told. 
It will not be our leaft of pcaife. 
Since a new date we could not raiie^ 

To bave de^oy^d the old. 

Thea 
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Then let us ftay and fight, and vote. 
Till London is not worth a groat; 

' Oh 'tis a patient beaft ! 
When we have gaul'd and tir'd the mule. 
And can no longer have the rule. 
We '11 have the fpoil at leaft. 

To the Five Members of the Honourable* • 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The humble Petition of the POETS, 

AFTER fo many concurring petitions 
From all ages and fexes, and all conditions. 
We come inr the rear to preient our follies 
To Pym, Stroude, Haflerig, Hampden, and Holies. 
Though fet form of prayer be an abomination, 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation : 
Therefore, as others from th' bottom of their (buls, 
So we from the depth and bottom of our bowls, 
According unto the blefs'd form you have taught us. 
We thank you firft for the ills you have brought us : 
For the good we receive we thank him that gave it. 
And you for the confidence only to crave it. 
Next in courfe, we complain of the great violation 
Of privilege (like the reft of our nation) 
But 'tis none of yours of which we have ^ken, 
Which never had being until they were broken ; 
But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hang9 not on an ordinance, or power legiflative. 

And 
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And firft, 'tis to (peak whatever we pleafe. 
Without fear of a prifbn or purfuivants fees, 
Nexty that we only may lye by authority ; 
i But in that alio you have got the priority. 
Next, an old cuflom, our fathers did name It 
Poetical licenfe, and always did claim it. 
fiy tlus we have power to change age into youth, 
Tom nonfenfe to fenfe, and falihood to truth ; 
In brief, to make good whatfoever is faulty ; 
This art fbme poet, or the devil has taught ye : 
And this our property you have invaded. 
And a privilege of both houfes have made it. 
But that truft above all in poets repofed. 
That kings by them only are made and depofed. 
This though you cannot do, yet you are willing : 
But when we undertake depofmg or killing, 
They 're tyrants and mongers ; and yet then the poet> 
Takes full revenge on the villains that do it : 
And when we refume a fceptre or crown, 
We are modeft, and feek not to make it our own. 
But is 't not prefumption to write verfes to you. 
Who make better poems by far of the two ? 
For all thofe pretty knacks you compofe, 
Alas, what are they but poems in profe > 
And between thofe and ours there 's no difference. 
But that yours want the rhyme, the wit, and the fenfc : ^ 
But for lying (the moft noble part of a poet) 
You have it abundantly, and yourfelves know it j 
And though you are modefl and feem to abhor it, 
7 Jias done you good fervice, and thank Hell for it : 

Although 
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Although the old fla?ixim ceavuAs QUI in force. 

That a faJi£dfyM ^ufe muft ]^t a ^£lify'd courfe. 

If poverty be a part of our trade. 

So far the whole I^zigdom poets ypu ^ve mad^. 

Nay ev^n ip far as undoing will jdo it, 

You have made j|dng jCharles hmifi]! a ppet : 

But ppoYpI^e not his Mufe, for all the wQrId knows. 

Already ^o.u hav.e bad too xnuclj of his prpfe. 

A WESTEJIN WONDER. 

DO you not inpw, ;:^pt^ fortnight ago, 
HQyy tl\cy bl^gg'd of a Weftern Wonder > 
Whei>. a hundred and ten (lew five thoufand men. 
With the help of lightning and thunder ? 

There Hopton was flain, again and again. 

Or cife jny author did lye ; 
With a new Thankfgiving, for the dead who are living. 

To God, and his fervant Chidleigh. 

But now 09 w¥<ili^ fi^P y^^ ^s miracle txy*4f 

I hope we ^t 1^ af e ^vc^ j 
For Sir Ralph find^his Jcnaves are riien ^rom their gjaves^ 

70:^V(4gel the clowns of pevon. 

Arid the^e §.t^mford came, for his honour waj» laupc 

Of xhe gout three pttpnths together j 
But it proved, when they fought, l?ut a xyj^jomg gout, 

fqr Ijiis ^eels were lighter than eyer. 

' For 
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For now he out-runs his arms and his guns. 
And leaves all his money behind him ; , 

But they follow after ; unlefs he takes water. 
At Plymouth again they will End him. 

What Reading hath cod, and Stamford hath lofly 

Goes deep in the iequeftrations ; 
Thde wounds will not heal, with your new^eat ic?il. 

Nor Jepfbn's declarations. 

Now, Peters and Cafe, in your prayer and grace, 

Remember the new Thankfgiving ; 
Ifaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 

Or (hortly you'll dig for your living. 



A SECOND WESTERN WONDER. 



YOU heard of that Wonder, of the Lightning and 
Thunder, 
W^ich made the lye fo much the louder : 
Now lift to another, that miracle's brother. 
Which was done with a firkin of Powder, 

what a damp it ftruck through the camp ! 

But as for honeft Sir Ralph, 
It blew him to the Vies, without beard or eyes, ' 

But at leaft three heads and a half. 

F When 
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When out came the bbbk, whicfi the Ne\vs-rixiifiirgfer t66k 

From the Preaching Ladies letter, 
Where in the firft place, ikoad the Conqueror's f acfc. 

Which made it fhew much the better. 

But now without lying, you may paint him %in^. 
At Briftoi they fay you mayiind him, 

Great William the Con, fo faft he did run^ 
That he left half his name behind him. 

And now came the poft, lave all. that was loft^ 

But alas, we are pall deceiving 
By a trick fo ftale, or elfe fuch a tale 

Might amount to a new Thankfgiving. 

This made Mr. Cafe, with a pitiful face, 

III theiJUlpit VQ fall a weeping. 
Though his mouth utter'd lyes, truth fell from his eyes, 

Which kept the Lord-mayor from lleeping. 

l^ow Ihut up Ihops, and fpend your laft drops. 
For the laws not your caufe, you that loath *eiti. 

Left Effex Ihould ftart, and play the fecond part 
Of the worlhipful Sir John Hotham* 



NEWS 
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NEWS FRO»# COLCHESTER. 

Or, A proper New Ballad of certaia Carnal Paf- 
fagea betwixt a Q^ak^F md a Colt, at Horfly, 
near Colchefler, in Effex, 

To the tuBc of «♦ Tom of Bcdlaio.*' 

ALL in the imda[M^» 
, Near Colcheter 1^ z^Iqus, 
On the fide of a bank. 
Was play'd fttch a prank, 
As would make a ftone-horfe jealous. 

Help Woodfiockf Fpx aad Naylor, 
For brother Gr^pn *^ a ftalljon : 

Now alas what hope 

Of converting the Pope, 
When a Quaker tyms Italian ? 

Even to our whoW profelfion 
A fcandal *xmill be counted, 

When 'tis talk'd with difdain, 

Amongft the profane, 
How brothei Ocen was mounted. 

And in the good time of Chriftpias, 
AVhich though our (aints have damn'd ajl, 

Yet when did they hear 

That a damn'd cavalier 
£*er playfd ^h a CiurilUnas gambal i 

F z Had 
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Had thy flefli, O Green, been pampered 
With any catcs unhallow'd, 

Hadfl thou fweetned thy gums 

With pottage of plums, 
Or profane minc'd pye hadft fwallow*d : 

Roll'd up in wanton fwine's fielh. 
The fiend might have crept into thee ; 

Then fuUnefs of gut 

Might have caus'd thee to rut. 
And the devil have fo rid through thee. 

But, alas ! he had been feafted • 
With a ^iritual collation. 

By our frugal mayor. 

Who can dine on a prayer, 
And fup on an exhortation. 

*Twas mere impulfe of ^irit, 
Though he us*d the weapon carnal : 

Filly foal, quoth he. 

My bride thou fhalt be : 
And how this is lawful, learn all 

For if no refpeft of perfons 
Be due 'mongfl fons of Adam^ 

In a large extent. 

Thereby may be meant 
That a Mare 's as good as a Madam* 

Then without more ceremony, 
Kot bonnet vail'd, nor kifs'd her» 

But 
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But took her by force. 
For better for worfe, 
And us'd her like a fifter. 

Now when in fuch a faddle 
A faint will needs be riding. 

Though we dare not fay 

'Tis a falling away, 
May there not be fome back- Aiding ? 

No fuiely, quoth James Naylor, 
*Twas but an infurre6tion 

Of the carnal part, 

For a quaker in heart 
Can never lofe perfcftion. 

For (as our -^mailers teach us) 
The intent being well direfted. 

Though the devil trepan 

The Adamical man, 
The fai-": ftands un-infefted. 

But, alas ! a Pagan jury 
Ne'er judges what 's intended ; 
Then fay what we can, 
Brother Green's outward man 
I fear will be fufpended. 

And our adopted fifter 
Will find no better quarter. 



* The Jefuits. 

¥ 3 "few^ 



But when him we com^ 
For a Saint, Filly PwA 
Shall pafs berfelf fet a Mait^iT. 

Rome, that ^intual Soloni, 
No longer is ^ttf ^d^tAr, 

O Colchefter, now 

Who 's Sodom but tlhoii. 
Even accorAiiig to the Letter ? 

A SONG. 

MORPHEUS, the humble God, diat dwell* 
In Cottages and fmoaky Cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 
And though he fears no prince's frown. 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 

Come, I fay, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charmrng rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his wakeful temples fhake, 
Left he fhould fleep, and never wake. 

Nature (alas) why art thou fo ' 
Obliged to thy greateft foe ? 
Sleep that is thy beft re5>aft> 
Yet of death it bears a tafte. 
And both are the fame thing at laft. 



On 
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Mr. J.OUN FLETCHER'S Yfprii^ 

(hail we joy, when all whom be^s and. .worms 
lave tum'd to their own fubftances and focms r 
»m earth to earth, or fire hath chang'd tx> HtCt 
[hall behold more tihan at firft entire ; 
low we do, to lee all thttne tiiy own 
iis«ay Mufe's refurre^on, 
»fe fcatter'd parts from 4rhy own race, more woundb 
iuffer'd, than A6^eon from his hounds ; : 
Dh fii4^ their brains, and then their belly &d» . 
fVom their excrements new .poets bred. . . ^ 
low thy Mufe enraged, from her urn 
ghoils of murder'd bodies does return 
cufe the. murderers, to rigbt. the llage, 
undeceive the Icmg-abufed age, 
:h calls thy praife .on them, to whom thy wit 
I not more ^old than they give drofs to it : 
, hot content like felons to purloin, 
treaibn to it, and debafe the coin, 
/hither am I ftray'd ? I need not raife 
lies to riiee from other mens difpraifej 
s thy fame on lefler ruins built, 
leed thy jufter title the fo^^l guilt 
ftena JiLngs, who, to fecui;c their reign, • 
have thfiir brothers, ions, ^nd kindred ilain. 
was wit*s .empire at thp fatal height, 
labouring and fvijc.iQg with its weight, 

F 4 T^towY 
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From thence a thoufand lefler poets fpning. 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome ; 

Wneft Joitfon, Shakefpeare, and thyfelf did -fit. 

And fway'd in the triumvirate of wit— - 

Yet what from Jonfen's oil and fweat did flow. 

Or wia^ more eafy nature did beftow 

On Shakefpeare's gentler Mule, in thee full grown 

Their graces both appear^ yet fo that none 

Can fay here Nature ends, and Art begins. 

But mixt like th* elements, and born like twins^ 

So interwove, fo like, fo much the fame. 

None, this mere Nature, that mere Art can name r 

*Twas this the ancients meant ; Nature and SkiU 

Are the two tops of their Pamaflus' hill. 



TO SIR RICHARD FANSHAW, 

Upon his Tranflation of 

PASTOR FIDO^ 

SUCH is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 
That few but fuch as cannot write, tranilate. 
But what in them is want of art or voice. 
In thee is either modefty or choice. 
While this great piece, reftor'd by thee, doth iland 
Free from the blemiih of an artlefs hand. 
Secure of fame, thou juftly doft efteem 
liefs honour to create, than to redeem. 

Nor 
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Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ. 
Attempt tranflation $ for tranfplanted wit. 
All the dek&s of air and foil doth ihare. 
And colder brains like colder climates are : 
In vain they toil, fince nothing can 1?eget 
A vital ijpirit but a vital heat. 
That iervile path thou nobly dofl decline- 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
Thoie are the laboured births of flavifli brains^ 
Not die effe6i: of poetry, but pains ,* 
Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly fticka at words* 
A new and nobler way thou doft purfue 
To make tranilations and tranilators too. 
They but prc(erve the aflies, thou the flame. 
True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame. 
Fording his current, where thou find*ft it low^ 
Lct'ft in thine own to make it rife and flow ; 
Wifely reftoring whatfoever grace 
It loft by change of times, or tongues, or place»^ 
Nor fctter'd to his numbers and his times, 
Bctray'ft his mufie to unhappy rhymes. 
Nor are the nerves of his compa6ted flrength 
Stretch*d and diflblv'd into unfinew*d length 2 
Yet, after all, (left we fhould think it thine) 
Thy ipirit to his circle doft confine. 
New names, new dreflings, and the modem caft, 
Some fcenes, fome perfons altered, and out-fac*d 
The world, it were thy work ; for we have known 
Some thank*d and pr%is*d for what was lefs their own. 

TVvax 
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That mafter's hand vAdck to tke life can txaca 

The airs, the lines, and features of the face. 

May with a free and bolder ^oke expreis 

A varyM poftnre, or a flatteiing drefs 5 

He could hav« made ^e& like, who made the nA, 

But that he knew his own defign was bell. 



A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

SIR fOHN POOLEY 

AND 

MR. THOMAS KILLJQREW. 

PooL.npo thee, dear Tom, myfeJf addreflRng, 
•^ Mod queFemonioufly confeHing, 
That I of late have been compreifing. 

DefUtwtc lof roy wonted gravity, 
I perpetrated arts of pravity, 
1» a contagious -conqavity. 

Making efforts with all my puiiTance, 

For fome venereal rejouiflance, 

I got (as one may fay) a nuyfance. 

KiL. Come leave this fooling, coufm Pooly, 
And in plain C^glifli tell us truly 
Why under th* «ye$ you look .fo bluely ? « 

'Tis 
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*Tis not fmxr hard ivords >vdil ami jaa. 
Your Lada md 5r(nEr Gvetk will ^1 you, 
Tfil ftm ^leak plainly <wtiac doth ail 3k>u. 

When ^oung, you led a Hfe mon^ic, . 

And wore a veft ecclefiaftic ; 

Now in your age you grow fantaftic. 

'ooL. Without jnoce preface or forooalityy 
A female of malignant quality 
Set fire on label of mortality. 

The faeces of 'wiiidi ulceradoR 
Brought o*«rtlie helm a diftillation, 
Through th' infirument of propagation* 

IL. Then coufin, (as I guefs the matter) 
You have been an old fornicator, 
And now are fhot 'twixt wind and water. 

Your ftyle has fuch an ill complexion, 
That from your breath I fear infeftion, 
That even your mouth needs an injedlion. 

You that were once fo oeconomic. 
Quitting the thrifty ftyle laconic, 
Turn prodigal in makeronic. 

Yet be of comfort, I Ihall fend-a 
Perfon of knowledge, who can mend- a 
Diiafter in your nether cnd-a — 



"BAat 
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But you that are a man of learnkigy 
So read in Virgil, fo difceming^ 
. Methinks towards fifty ihould take warning. 

Once in a pit you did *' mifcarry, 

That danger might have made one wary ; 

Thifr pit is deeper than the quarry. 

Pool. Give me not fuch difconfolation, 

Having now cur'd my inflammation. 
To ulcerate my reputation. 

Though it may gain the ladies favour> 
Yet it may raife an evil favour 
Upon all grave and flaid behaviour. 

And I will rub my Mater Pia, 
To find a rhyme to Gonorrheia, 
And put it in my Litania. 

ff Hunting near Paris, he and his horfe fell into a quarry.. 



An 
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N. OCCASIONAL IMITATION 

o F 
ODCRN Author upon the GAME 
of CHESS. 

ablet flood of diat abfterfive tree, 
Where ^diiop'? fvarthy bird did build her neft, 
it was with Libyan ivory, 
vn from the jaws of Africk's prudent beaft. 
ings like Saul, much taller than the left, 
r equal armies draw into the field ; 
le take th* other prifoner they conteft j 
age and fortune mufl to condu6l yield, 
ame the Perfian Magi did invent, 
force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs ; 
lence to bufy Europeans fent, 
ftyl'd by modem Lombards penfive Chefs* ^ 
le tl»t fled from Troy to Rome report, 
icfilea Priam did oblige ; 
oazons, his Trojans taught this fport, 
afs the tedious hours of ten years fiege. 
le prefents herfelf, whilfl kings and peers 
gravely on whilfl fierce Bellona fights ; 
den modefly her motions fleers, 
udely ikips o'er biihops heads like knighti* 



The 



The PASSlONof DIDO for iENEAS. 

HAVING at large declared Jove*s embafly, 
Cylknitis from iEneas ftraight doth fly ; 
He loth to difobey the God's cohimamd, 
Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land, 
Afham*d the kjnd Eliza to deceive, 
Bvtt more khmd to take a folemh leave ; 
He many ways his labouring thoughts revtdves. 
But &aF o*ei?c€Wiing fliamc, at laft rcfblYcs 
(Inftrufted by the God of Thieves*) to fteal 
Himfelf away, and his efcape conceal. 
He calls his captains, bids them rig the fleet, 
That at tlic port they privately fhould meet ; 
And feme diflembied colour to projeft. 
That Dido AoyiW ncn their defa!:n fufpeft : 
But all in vain he did his plot difguife } 
l^o ^rr« watchful lover can furpnie. 
She the firft motion finds j Love though raoft fttre. 
Yet always to itfclf feems unfecure. 
That wicked fstme which their firil love proclaimed, 
Fore-telk the end : the queen witk rage infiam'd. 
Thus gMets hdm : Thou diffemblcr, would'ft thou Af 
Out of ray xrms by ftealth pei€dioufly ? 
Could not the hand I plighted, nor the k)ve> 
Nor ili6e.the faree of dying Dido move ? 
And in the depth of winter in the night. 
Dark as thy black defigns to take thy flight, 

* Mercury. 
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To plow the raging feas to coafks unknown, 
The kingdom thoU prttend'ft to, not thy own f 
Were Trdy reftor'J, thou fiiould'lt miftruft a wind 
Falfe as thy vows, and as thy heart unkind. 
Fly*ft thou from me ? By thefe dear drops of brine 
I thee adjure, by that right hand of thine. 
By our efpoulals, by our marriage-bed. 
If all my kindnefs aught have merited ; 
If erver I flood fair in thy efteeto, • 
From ruin me and my loft houfe redeem. 
Cannot my prayers a free acceptance find ? 
Nor my tears foften an obdurate mind > 
My fame of chaftity, by which the ikies 
I reacht before, by thee extinguished dies. 
Into my borders now larbus falls. 
And my revengeful brother fcales my walls ; 
The wild Numidians will advantage take, 
For thee both Tyre and Carthage me forfake. 
Hadft thou before thy flight but left with me 
A young iBneas, who, refembling thee. 
Might in my fight have ^rted, I had then 
Not wholly loft, nor quite deferted been ; 
By thee, no more my huft)and, but my gueft, 
Betray'd to mifchiefs, of which jdeath 's theleaft* 

With fixed looks he ftands, and in his breaft 
By Jove's command, his ftxuggling care fuppreft. 
Great queen, your favours and defert fo great. 
Though numberlefs, I never (hall forget j 
No time, until myfelf I have forgot, 
Out of my heart Eliza's name ftiall blot : 
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But my unwilling fligdt the Gods inforce. 

And that muft juftify our fad divorce. 

Since I muft you forfake, would Fate permit, 

To my defires I might my fortune fit ; 

Troy to her ancient fplendour I would raife. 

And where I firft began, would end my days. 

But fince the Lycian Lots, and Delphic God 

Have deftin*d Italy for our abode ; 

Since you proud "Carthage (fled from Tyre) chjoy. 

Why fhould not Latium us receive from Troy ? 

As for my fon, my father's angry ghoft 

Tells me his hopes by my delays are croft. 

And mighty Jove*s ambaflador appeared 

With the fame melTage, whom I faw and heard ; 

We both are griev'd when you or I complain, 

But much the more when all complaints are vain ; 

I call to witnefs all the Gods, and thy 

Beloved head, the coaft of Italy 

Againft my will I feek. 

Whilft thus he fpeaks, fhe rowls her fparkling eyes 
Surveys him round, and thus incens'd replies j 
Thy mother was no Goddefs, nor thy ftock 
From Dardanus, but in fome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. 
And with their milk Hyrcanian tigers fed. 
Diflimulation I fhall now forget. 
And my referves of rage in order fet. 
Could all my prayers and foft entreaties force 
Sighs fifom his breaft, or from his look remorfe. 

Whcr 
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When^ (hall I firft complain ? can mighty Jove 
Or Juno fuch impieties approve ? 
The juft Aftraea fure is fled to hell ; 
Nor more in earth, nor heaven itfelf will dwell. 
Oh Faith ! him on my coafts by tempeft caft, 
Receiving madly, on my throne I plac'd ,• 
His men from famine, and his fleet from fire 
I refcii^ : Now the Lycian Lots confpire 
Widi Phoebus ; now Jove's envoy through the air 
Brings difinal tidings ; as if fuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 
Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourbe ; 
Go, go, purfue thy kingdom through the main, 
I hope, if Heaven her juftice ftill retain. 
Thou ikalt be wreck'd, or caft upon fome rock. 
Where thou the name of Dido (halt invoke : 
I'll follow thee in funeral flames, when dead 
My ghoft fliall thee attend at board and bed. 
And when the Gods on thee their vengeance (how, 
That welcome news fliall comfort me below. 
This faying, from hi« hated fight flie fled, 
Condu6ked by her damfels to her bed ; 
Yet reiUefs flie arofe, and looking out. 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the feamen-fliout:: 
When great iEneas pafs'd before the guard. 
To make a view how all things were prepar'd; 
A^ cruel Love ! to what dofl: thou inforce 
Poor mortal. breafts ! A^ain flie hath recourfe 
To tears and prayers, again flie feels the fmart 
Of a foefli wound from his tyramiic dart. * -v ■ • 
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That lh« np way$ ?Qr gneaaa ijaway leav^ unory'ct* 
Thus to her lifter Ihe fe^er^lf a^^/4 : 
Dear fifter, my refepitinfnt bad not been 
So moving, if this fa&e I had forct^eA ; 
Therefore to me this laft kind ofEce. ^y 
Thou haft fome inter^ft in our fcornful foe. 
He trufts to thee th^ counfels pf hi$ fBin4> 
Thou his foft hours, and fr^e access c^nil fi(id : 
Tell him I ient not to the Ilian coaft 
My Heet to aid the Greeks ; his father's ghoil 
I n&v:er did difturb : aik him to lend 
To this, the laft requeft that I fhall fend, 
A gentle ear ; I \yilh that he may find 
A happy paflage, and a proiperous wind. 
The contraft I don't plead, which he betray *(|» 
Nor that his promis'd conqueft be delay'd ; 
All that I alk is but a Ihort reprieve. 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve ; 
Some paufe and refpite only I require. 
Till with my tears I Ihall have quenched my fire- 
If thy addrefs can. but obtain one day 
Or two, my death that fervice Ihall rep^y. 
Thus fhe intreat^j luckmeflages with tears 
Condoling Anne ta him, and from him. bear3 : 
But him no prayers, no a^gunients can mpve ; 
The Fates, refift, hi§ ears are ftopt by Jove.. 
As when fierce nort^m blafts from th' Alpt d^fcond^ 
From his firm root^ w.ith>ftru^ling gufts tCE cend 
An agedt^vur^J^Qafcy^Q rauliAg fpuSKl. 
Glows loud, \/idl^le9y6s aMi<^»(lisifJ4vacaa^.tl)egrPttnd. 

Is 
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-laid ; yet he ilands fixt, as high 
proud head is rais'd towards the iky, 
towards hell his roots defcend. With pra^fcrs 
lars the Hero thus aflaiPd, great cares 
>dier8 in his breail, yet keeps^ his poft, 
sir addreifes and their labour lodr. 
he deceives her fiftcr wth a fmile : 
in the inner court ereft a pile ; 
m his arms and once>lov'd portrait lay, 
r our fatal marriage-bed convey ; 
rfed monuments of him with fire 
uft abolilh (fothe Gbds require.) 
res her credit for no worfe eSe^ 
Tom Sichaeu^' death ihe did fufpe6l, 
er commands obeys. 
I now had left Tithonus* bed, 
'er thtf v-orld her blulhing rays did fpread ; 
ueen beheld, as foon as day appeared, 
avy under fail, rfic haven cleared ; 
with her hand her naked breaft (he knocks^ 
om her forehead tears her golden locks. 
;, Ihe cry'd, and fliall he thus delude- 
1 my realm ! why is he not purfued ? 
irm, fhe cry'd, and let our Tynans board* 
)urs his fleer, and carry fire and l\vord 5 
lOthing uriaftempted to deftroy 
erjur'd race, then let us die with joy. 
if th' event of war uncertain were > 
ith, nor danger, can the ddperatc fear# 

G v., 15at 
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But oh too late ! this thihg I fhould have done. 
When firft I plac'd the traitor on my throne. 
Behold the faith of him who fav'd from fire 
His honoured houihold Gods, his aged fire 
His pious (houlders from Troy's flames did bear ; 
Why did I not his carcafe piece-meal tear. 
And caft it in the fea ? why not deftroy 
All his companions, and beloved boy 
Afcanius ? cirid his tender limbs have drefl. 
And made the father on the fon to feaft ? 
Thou Sun, whofe luftre all things here below 
Surveys ; and Juno, confcious of my woe ; 
Revengeful Furies> and Queen Hecate, 
Receive and grant my prayer ? If he the fea 
Muft needs efcape, and reach th' Aufonian land. 
If Jove decree it, Jove's decree muft ftand ; 
When landed, may he be with arms oppreft 
By his rebelling people, be diftreft 
By exile from his country, be divorc'd 
From young Afcanius' fight, and be enforc'd 
To implore foreign aids, and lofe his friends 
By violent and undeferved ends ! 
When to conditions of unequal peace 
He fhall fubmit, then may he not pofTefs, 
Kingdom nor life, and find his funeral 
I' th' fands, when he before his day ihall fall I 
And ye, oh Tynans, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored afliesj let there be 
^Twixt us and them no league nor amity, 

Ma^ 
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ay from my bones a new Achilles rife, 

lat (hall infeft the Trojan Colonies 

itii fire and fword, and famine, when at length 

me to our great attempts contributes fhrength ; 

ir feas, our ihores, our armies theirs oppofe, 

id may our children be for ever foes ! 

^laftly palenefs death's approach portends, 

len trembling fhe the fatal pile afcends ; 

cwijig the Trojan reliques, fhe unflieath'd 

neas' (word, not for that ufe bequeathed : 

len on the guilty bed (he gently lays 

Tfclf, and foftly thus lamenting prays ; 

ar reliques, whilft that Gods and Fatejs give leave^ 

ce me from care, and my glad foul receive. 

lat date which Fortune gave, I now miij^ end, 

id to the ihades a noble ghoft dcfcend. 

:haBus' blood, by his falfe brother fpilt, 

lavc re\'engM, and a pijijid city built ; 

ippy, alas ; too happy I had liv'd, 

id not the Trojan on my coaft arrived. 

It ftiall I die without revenge ? yet die 

lus, thus with joy to thy Sichaeus fly. 

y confcious foe my funeral fire fhall view 

om (ea, and may that omea him purfue ! 

;r fainting hand let fall the fword befmear*d 

ith blood, and then the mortal wound appeared ; 

irough all the court the fright and clamours rife, 

hich the whole city fills with fears and cries, 

; loud as if her Carthage, or old Tyre 

le foe had entered, and had fet on fire. 

G 3 Kvtvvi.^^ 
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Amazed Anne with fpeed afceods the ftairs^ 
And in her arms her dfing fifter resors : 
Did yoQ for this, jourfkUt and me beguile ? 
For fuch an end did I ere£kthis pUe?, 
Did you £o miuch de^ife me, in this fate 
Myfelf with you not to afibdate ? 
Yourfelf aad me, alas ! tiiis fatal wound 
Thefenate, and the people^ doth confound. 
I'll wafh her wound widi tears, and at her death. 
My lips from hers (hall draw her parting breath. 
Then with her veft the wound (he wipes and ddc« $ 
Thrice with her arm the Queen attempts to rife. 
But her ftrength failing, falls into a fwound. 
Life's laft efforts yet ftriving with her wound ; 
Thrice on her bed ihe turns, with wandering fight 
Seeking, fhe groans when fhc beholds the light. 
Then Juno, pitying her difaftrous fate. 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. 
(Since, if we fall before th' appointed day. 
Nature and Death continue long their fray.) 
Iris defcends j this fatal lock (fays ihe) 
To Pluto I bequeath, and fet thee free ; 
Then clips her hair : Cold numbnefs ftraight bereave* 
Her corpie of fenfe, and th' air her foul receives. . 



O P 
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OF PRUDENCE. 

Going this laft Summer to vifit the Wells, I took an . 
occafion (hy the way) to wait upon an ancient 
and honoorable friend o( mine, whom t found 
diverting his (then folitary) retirement with the 
L:itin original of this tranllation, which (being out 
of pnnt) 1 had never feen before : when 1 looked 
upon it, I faw that it had formerly pafled through 
two learned hands, hot without approbation ; which 
were Ben Jonfon and Sir Kenclm Digby; but I 
found it (where I fhall never find myfelf) in the fer^ 
vice of a better maftcr, the Earl of Briftol, of 
whom 1 Aall fay no more j for I love not to im- 
prove the honour of the living, by impairing that 
of tlie dead ; and my own profeirion hath taught me 
not to cre£t new fuperftru6lures upon an old ruin. - 
He was plcafed to recommend it to me for my com- 
panion at the Wells, where I liked the entertain- 
ment it gave me fo well, that I undertook to redeem 
it from an obfolete Englifh difguife, wherein an old 
Monk had cloathed it, and to make as becoming 
a new veft for it as I could* 
The author was a perfon of quality in Italy, his 
name Mancini, which family matched fmce with the 
filler of Cardinal Mazarine ; he was contemporary 
to Petrarch, and Mantuan, and not long before 
G 4 Torquato 
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Torquato TalTo j which fhews that the age they 
lived in was not Co unlearned as that which pre- 
ceded, or that which followed. 

The author wrote upon the four Cardinal Virtues ; but 
I have tranflated only the two firft, not to turn, 
the kindnefs I intended to him into an injury j for 
the two laft are little more than repetitions and 
recitals of the firft j and (to make a juft excufe for 
him) they could not well be otherwife, fmce the 

. two laft virtues are but defcendants from the firft ; 
Prudence being the true mother of Temperance, 
and true Fortitude the child of Juftice. 



TTT I S DOM's firft progrefs is, to take a view 
^ ^ What's decent or indecent, falfe or true. 
He 's truly prudent, who can feparate 
Honeft from vile, and ftill adhere to that ; 
Their difference to meafiirc, and to reach, 
Reafon well reftify'd muft nature teach. 
And thefe high fcrutinies are fubje6Vs fit 
For man's all-fearching and enquiring wit j 
That fearch of knowledge did from Adam flow ; 
Who wants it, yet abhors his wants to fliow. 
Wifdom of what herfelf approves, makes choice, 
iNor is led captive by the common voice. 
Clear-fightcd Reafon Wifdom's judgment leads. 
And Senfe, her vaflal, in her footfteps treads. 
That thou to Truth the perfect way may'il know, 
To thee all her fpecific fonns I'll ihow ; 

He 
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He that the way to honefly will learn, -■'- 

Firft what's to be avoided muft difcem. 

Thyfelf from flattering felf-conceit defend, 

Nor what thon doft not know, to kno^v pretend. 

Some fecrets deep in abfhnfe darkneis- lie ; 

To Icarch them thou wilt need a piercing eye, » 

Nor rafhly therefore to fuch things afient. 

Which undeceiv*d, thou after may'ft repent j 

Study and time in theie muft thee inilru£):. 

And others old experience may condu6L 

Wiidom herfelf her car doth often lend 

To counfel offerM by a faithful friend. 

In equal fcales two doubtful matters lay. 

Thou may'ft chufe fafely that which moft doth wei^i . 

'Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard. 

If any other entrance ftand unbarr'd ; ;. 

He that efcapes the ferpent's teeth may fail. 

If he himfelf fecurcs not from his tail. 

Who faith, who could fiich ill events expe6^ ? 

With (hame on his own counfels doth refleft. 

Moft in the world doth felf-conceit deceive, 

Who Juft and good, whatever they aft, believe t 

To their wills wedded, to their errors Haves, 

No man (like them) they think himfelf behaves. 

This ftiff-neck'd pride nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to Reafbn's lure defcend. 

Fathers fomctimcs their children's faults regard 

With pleafure, and their crimes with gifts reward. 

Ill painters, when they draw, and poets write, 

Virgil and Titian (felf admiring) flight j 
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Hien ail they do, Hke gold and p&acl appears^ 
And other aftions are but dirt to tlieirs. 
They that fo highly think themfelves above 
All othcfc- meny dwrnfelves can only lo^e ; 
Reafon and viitue, all that man can boaft 
O'er other creatures, in thofe brutes are loft. 
Obferve (if thee dus fetal error touch. 
Thou to thyicif contributing too much) 
Thofe who arc gcnetous* humWe, juft, and wife. 
Who not their gold, nor themfelves idolize ; 
To form thyfelf by their example learn 
(For many eyes can more than one difeem) ; 
But yet beware of counfels when too full, 
N\^alber makes long difputes and gravenefs dull ; 
Though their advice be good, their counfel wife, 
Yet length ftill lofeB opportunities : 
Debate defbroys difpatch ; as fruits we fee 
Rot, when they hang too long upon the tree 5 
In vain that huibandman his feed doth fow. 
If he his crop not in due feaibn mow* 
A general fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight, and win the day. 
*Tis virtuous a£bion that muft praife bring forth. 
Without which flow advice is little worth. 
Yet th^y who give good counfel, praife deferve. 
Though in the a£tive part they cannot ferve : 
In a£tion, learned counfellors their age, 
ProfeiRon, or difeafe, forbids t' engage. ^ 

Nor to philofbphers is praife deny*d, 
Whofe wife infbrufiions after-aget guide ; 
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Yet vainly moft their age in fiudy fpend; 
No end of writing books^ and to no end :. 
Beating their Inmina for (bange and hidden thingi, 
Whofe knowledge, nor delight^ nor profit brings ; 
Themielves with doubt both day and night perplex. 
Nor gentle reader pleaie, or tcach^ but vex. 
Books ihould to one of thele'four ends conduce. 
For wifdom, piety, delight, or uie. 
What need we ga^ upon the Qpangled iky? 
Or into oxitter's hidden cauies pry ? 
To deicribe every dty, fiream, or hill 
r th' world, our fancy with vain arts to fill ? 
What is 't t9 hear a fi^phifier^ that pleads. 
Who by the ears the deceived audience leads ? 
If we were wife, thefe things we fhould not mind. 
But more delight in eafy matters find. 
Learn to live well, that thou may'il die to too ; 
To live and die is all we have to do : 
The way (if no digreflion 's made) is even, 
And free accefs, if we but aik, is given. 
Then feek to know thofe things which make us bleft. 
And having found them, lock them in thy breaft } 
Enquiring then the way, go on, nor flack, 
But mend thy pace, nor think of going back. 
Some their whole age in thefe enquiries wafte, 
And die like fools before one flep they *ve paft ; 
'Tis fbrange to know the way, and not t* advance. 
That knowledge is far worfe than ignorance. 
The learned teach, but what they teach, not do ; 
And Handing ftiU themfelves, make others go« 

1% 
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In vain on ftudy time "■away "we throw, - •* 
When we forbear to il& the things we know. 
The foldier that 'philiifopher wellfelatn'd'j' 
Who long and loudly in die fchooli dccliim'd y 
Tellr(faid the foldiei') venerable fir, • 
Why all thcfe wordsj this clamour, arid this ftir ? 
Why do ^ifputes in wrangling fpend the day > 
Whilft one fays only yte, and t'other n^y. 
Oh, faid the 'doctor, we for wifdoni toiVd, 
For which none toils too much : the foldidf finil'd ; 
You *re grey and oldi and to fomc ptous -ufe ^ 
This mafs of treafure you Ihould now reduce : 
But you your (lore have hoarded in fome liaAk, 
For which th* infernal fpirits fliall you fhahk. 
Let what thou learned be by pra6lice fhown, 
'Tis faid that wifddm's children make her known. 
What *s.good doth 'open to th* enquirer ftand, 
And itfelf offers to th' accepting hand ; 
All things by order and true meafures done, 
Wifdom will end, as well as fhe begun. 
Le^ early care thy main concerns fccure, 
Things of lefs moment may delays endure : 
Men do not for their fervants firft prepare, 
And of their wives and children quit the care ; 
Yet when we 're fick, the do£lor *s fetcht in hafte, 
leaving; our great concernment to the laft. 
Whei; we are well, our hearts are only fet 
(Which way we care not) to be rich, or great ; 
What (hall become of all that we have got j 
We only kno^y that us it follows not j 

And 
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And what a trifle is a moment's breath. 

Laid in the fcalewith everlafting death ! 

What 's time,, when on eternity we think ? 

A thoufand ages in that fea muft fink -, . 

Time 's nothing but a word, a million 

Is full as far from infinite as one. 

To whom thou much doll owe, thou much mufl: pay^ 

Think on the debt againfl th' accompting-day ; 

God. who to thee reafbn and knowledge lent. 

Will alk how ithefe two talents have been fpent. 

Let not low pleafures thy high reafbn blind. 

He 's mad, that feeks what no man e'er could find. 

Why ihould we fondly pleafe our fenfe, wherein 

Beafls us exceed, nor feel the flings of fin > 

What thoughts man's reafon better can become. 

Than th' expe6btion of his welcome home ? 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe. 

And that to (if the leffer pleafe) mufl ceafe. 

Death cancels nature's bonds, but for our deeds ' 

(That debt firfl paid) a fhi£t account fucceeds ; 

If here not clear'd, no furetyfhip can bail 

Condemned debtors from th' eternal gaol. 

Chrift's blood 's our balfam; if that cure us here| . 

Him, when our judge, we fhall not find fevere ; 

His yoke is eafy when by us embrac'd, 

But loads and galls, if on our necks 'tis cafl. 

Be juft in all thy a£lions ; and if join'd 

With thofe that are not, never change thy mind : 

If aught obflrudl thy courfe, yet fland not flill. 

But wind about^ till you have topp'd the hill ; 
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To the fame end men feveral paths may tread^ 
As many doors into one temple lead ; 
And the fame hand into a fift may clofe. 
Which inftantly a palm expanded fhows : 
Juftice and faitii never for&ke the wife. 
Yet may occafion put him in difguife ; 
^ot turning like the wind, but if the ftate 
Of things miift change, he is not obftinate s 
Things paft, and future, with the prefent weighs. 
Nor credulous of what vain rumour fays. 
Few things by wifdom are at firft believ'd ; 
An eafy ear deceives, and is deceived : 
For many truths have often paft for lies. 
And lies as often put on truth's difguife : 
As flattery too oft like friendihip fhows. 
So them who fpeak plain truth we think our foes. 
No quick reply to dubious- queftions make, 
Sufpence and caution flill prevent miflake. 
When any great defign thou doft intend. 
Think on the means, the manner, and the end t 
All great concernments muft delays endure ; 
Rafhnefs and hafte make all things unfecure j 
Arid if uncertain thy pretcnfTons be. 
Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty ; 
But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend. 
Ere they begin let thy pretcnfions end. 
Let thy difcourfe be fuch, that thou may'ft give 
Profit to others, or from them receive : 
Inftru6b the ignorant j to thofe that live 
Under thy care, gooi rules and patterns give j 

Ko 



Nor is 't the leaft of virtuos, to relieve 

Thofe whom aMdtions or op(H-eiIions griere. 

Conunend but ^aringly whom thou doft lore ? 

Bur le& condemn whom diou doft not approve ; 

Thy friend, like flattery, too much praife doth wrcntg;^ 

And too fliarp cenfure &e^vs an evil tongue : 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 

To thee ; e'en before ftiendfliip, truth prefer. 

Than what thou mean'ft to give, ftill promiie le^ : 

Hold faft thy power thy promise to increafe» 

Look forward what 's to come, and back what 's pft#» 

Thy life will be with praiie and prudence graced r 

What lofs or gain may follow, thou may'ft guefs^ 

Thou then wilt, be fecure of the fuccefs ; 

Yet be not always on affairs intent. 

But let. thy thoughts be eafy and unbent : 

When our minds eyes are dilengag'd and free. 

They cleaivr, farther, and diftin£tly fee ; 

They quicken iloth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughnefs ixnooth, and hardnefs mollify; 

And though our hands from labour are released. 

Yet our minds find ' (ev'n when we deep) no reft. 

Search not to find how other men ofiend. 

But by that glais thy own offences mend ; 

Still feek to learn, yet care not much from whom, 

(So it be learning) or from whence it come. 

Of thy own actions, others judgments learn ; 

Often by fmall, great matters we difcem : 

Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth fhow; 

Wc may our tnds by- our beginnings know. 
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Let none direft thee what to do or lay. 

Till thee thy judgment of the matter fway 5 

Let not the pleafing many thee delight. 

Firft judge, if thofe whom thou doft plcafc, judge right. 

I^e^urch not to find yvhat lies too deeply hid. 

Nor to know things, whofe knowledge is forbid ; 

Nor climb on pyramids, which thy head tiun roimd 

Standing, and whence no fafe defcent is foimd : 

In vain his nerves and faculties he ftrains 

To rife, whofe raiiing unfecure remains : 

'^phcy whom defert and favour forwards thruft. 

Are wife, when they their meafures can adjuft. 

Whefi well at eafe, and haj^y, live content. 

And then confider why that life was lent j 

When wealthy, Ihow thy wifdom not to be 

To wealth a fervant, but make wealth ferve thee. 

Thougji all alone, yet nothing think or do. 

Which nor a witnefs nor a judge might know. 

The higheft hill is the moft llippery place, 

And Fortune mocks us with a fmiling face. 

And her unfteady hand hath often plac'd 

Men in high power, but feldom holds them faft; 

Againft her then her forces Prudence joins. 

And to the golden mean herfelf confines. 

More in profperity is reafon toil, 

Than (hips in ftorms, their helms and anchors left : 

Before fair gales not all our fails we bear. 

But with fide winds into fafe harbours fleer ; 

More fliips in calms on a deceitful coafl, 

Or unfeen rocks, than m high ftorms are lo(l» 

Wh« 
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Who cafts out threats and frowns, no man deceives, 
Time for refinance and defence he gives ; 
But flattery ftill in fugar*d words betrays, 
And poifon in high-tafted meats conveys ; 
So Fortune^s finiles unguarded man furprize, 
But when Ihe frowns, he arms, and her defies. 



O^ JUSTICE. 

^'T'lS the fifft (anftion nature gave to man> 

-■■ Each other to affift in what they can ; 
Juft or urijuft, this law for ever ftands, 
All things are good by law which fhc commands ; 
The firft ftep, man towards Chrift muft juftly live. 
Who t' us himfelf, and all we have, did give ; 
In vain doth man the name of juft expeft. 
If his devotions he to God negleft } 
So muft we reverence God, as firft to know 
Juftice from him, not from ourfe Ivcs doth flow 5 
God thofe accepts, Who to mankind aiu friends, 
WTiofe juftice far as their own power extends ; 
In that they imitate the power divine, 
The fun alike on good and bad doth fhine ; 
And he that doth no good, although no ill. 
Docs not the office of the juft fulfill. 
"Virtue doth man to virtuous a6lions fteer, 
*Tis not enough that he ihould vice forbear ; 
Wc live not only for ourfelves to care, 
Whilil tliey that want it are deny'd their Ihare. 
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Wife Plato faid, the world with men was ftor*dy 
That fuccour each to other might afibrd ; 
Nor are thofe fuccours to one fort confined. 
But feveral parts to feveral men confign'd ; 
He that of his own llorcs no part can give. 
May with his counfel or his hands relieve. 
If fortune make thee powerful, give defence 
*Gainft fraud, and force, to naked innocence : 
And when our juftice doth her tributes pay. 
Method and order muft dire6l the way : 
Firft to our God we muft with reverence, bow ; 
The fecond honour to our prince we owe ; 
Next to wives, parents, children, fit refpeS, 
And to our friends and kindred we direft': 
Then we muft thofe who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate : 
^Mongft thofe whom honeft lives can recommend,. 
Our juftice more compaflion fhould extend ; 
To fych, who thee in fome diflrefs did aid, 
TJxy debt of thanks with intereft fhould be paid : 
As Hefiod fings, fpread waters o'er thy field. 
And a moft juft and glad increafe 'twill yield. 
But yet take heed, left doing good to one, 
Mifchief and wrong be, to another done ; 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may*ft nothing give, that is not thine j 
That liberality 's but caft away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay ; 
And no accefs to wealth let rapine bring 5 
Do nothing that 's unjuft, to be a lung. 

Juftice 
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e miift be from Tioknoe exempt^ 
raud 's her only objeft of contempt. 
I in the fox, force in the lion dwells i 
Liftice both from human hearts expeh ; 
£ *s the greateil monfter (without doubt) 
is a wolf within, a iheep without, 
nly ill injurious a£tions are, 
v^il words and (landers bear their fhare. 
I juilice loves, and truth injuftice fears, 
I above all things a juft man reveres : 
gk not by oaths we God to witnefs.call,, 
ss and hears, and ftill remembers all ; 
yet our attefiations we may wreft, 
times to make the truth more manifeft j 
a lye a man prefer\'e his faith, 
.rdon, leave, and abfolution hath ; 
I break my promife, which to thee 
d bring no good, but prejudice to me» 
lings committed to thy truft conceal, 
irhat 's forbid by any means reveal. 
:fs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
ground for quarrels or dilputes aflPords : 
s thou find occaiion, hold thy tongue ; 
:lf or others, carelefs talk may virrong, 
I thou art called into public power, 
when a crowd of luitors throng thy door, 
re no great oflfenders Tcape their dooms ; 
praile from lenity and remiffnefs comes r 
:s pardon'd, others to thofe crimes invite, 
ft lookcTS-on fevere examples fright : 

H z ^NVtxw 
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When by a pardon'd murdex^r blood is Qiilty 
The judge that pardou'd hath the greateft guilt ; 
Who accufe rigour, make a grols mifhikey 
* One criminal pardon'd, may an hundred make ; 
When juilice on ofienders is not done, 
Lavv»y government, and conunerce, are o'erthrown ;^ 
As befieg'd traitors with the fpe coni^^ire, 
T' unlock the gates, and fet the town on fire. 
Yet left the punilhment th' oEbnce exceed, 
Juflice with weight and meafure muft proceed : 
Yet when pronouncing fentence, feem not glad. 
Such rpe£bacles, though they are jufi, are fad ; 
Though what thou doft, thou ought'ft not to repent^ 
Yet human bowels cannot but relent : 
Rather than all mufl fufTer, fome mufl die; 
Yet nature muft condole their mifery. 
And yet, if many equal guilt involve. 
Thou may'fl not thefe condemn, and thofe abfolve* 
Juilice, when equal fcales ihe holds, is blind. 
Nor cruelty, nor mercy, change her mind ; 
When fome efcape for that which others die^ 
Mercy to thofe, to thefe is cruelty. 
A fine and (lender net the fpid^r weaves, 
Which little and light animal^ receives -, 
And if fhe catch a ponmion bee or fly. 
They with a piteous groan and murmur die ; 
But if a wafp or hornet ihe entrap. 
They tear her cords like Sampfon, and efcape ; 
So like a fly the poor oflender dies ; 
B«ty, iike the wafp> thfi rich efcap«s and flies. 
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Do not, if one but lightly thee offend, 
Th» puniihinmit beyond the crime extend $ 
Or after warning the ofience forget ; 
So God himfelf our failings doth remit. 
Ezpe^ not niore from fervantS than is juft, 
Rervard them wtll, if they obierve ^eir trufi ; 
Nor them with cruelty or pride invade. 
Since God and nature them our brothers made ; 
If his oflfonce be great, let that fufiice ; 
If light, forgive, for no man 's always wife. 
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THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING^ 

PREFACE. 

My cariy Mifb^fs, now my antient Mufe, 
That ftrong Circaean liquor ceafe t* infufe. 
Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth. 
Now ftoop with dif-inchanted wings to truth ; 
As the dove's flight did guide -^neas, now 
May thine condu£k me to the golden bough ; 
Tell (like a tall old oak) how learning fhoots 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 

TTTHEN God firom earth fbrm'd Adam in the eaft, 

^^ He his own image on the clay impreft ; 
As fubjefts then the whole creation came, 
And from their natures Adam them did name ; 
Not from experience (for the world was new). 
He only from their caufe their natures knew. 
Had memory been loft vnth innocence. 
We had not known the Sentence, nor th* ofience 5 
•Twas his chief puniihment to keep in ftore 
The (ad remembrance what he was before j 
And though th' offending part felt mortal pain^ 
Th* immortal pait its knowkdge did retain. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldxa fell. 
The father of the faithful there did dwell. 
Who both their parent and inftru£kor was ; 
^rom thence did learning into iBgypt pafs : 

Mofes 
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Mofes in all th' Egyptian arts was ikilPd, 
When heavenly power that chofen veffel fiU'd ; 
And we to his high inspiration owe, 
That what was done before the flood , we know. 
From JEgyptf arts their progrefs made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. 
Muiieus firlly then Orpheus, civilize 
Blankind, and gave the world their deities ; 
To many gods they taught devotion, 
Wliich were the diflin£^ faculties of one ; 
Th* eternal cauie, in their immortal lines. 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines : 
God Mofes firft, then David did infpire, 
To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire ; 
To th' one the ftyle of friend he did impart. 
On th' other ftamp the likenefs of his heart : 
And Mo(cs, in the old original, 
Even God the poet of the world doth call. 
Next thofe old Greeks, Pythagoras did rife, 
Then Socrates, whom th' oracle call'd wife j 
The divine Plato moral virtue (hews. 
Then his difciple Ariftotle role, 
"Who nature's fecrets to the world did teach. 
Yet that great foul our novelifts impeach ,• 
Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, 
While fefts, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds j 
The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputcs. 
Produces faplefs leaves inftead of fruits ; 
Proud Greece all nations eHe barbarians held, 
Boafting her learning all the world exceird. 

H 4 '^Vjvw^ 
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Flymg from thence, to Italy it came. 

And to the realm of Naples gave the name, 

TUl both their nation and their art$ did com^ 

A welcome trophy to triumphant Rome ; 

Then wherefoever her conquering eagles fled. 

Arts, learning, and civility were fpread ; 

And as in this our micfocoiin, the heart 

Heat, fpirit, motion, gives to eyery part; 

So Rome's vi6torious influence did difjperfe 

All her ONvn virtues through the univerfe. 

Here fome digreffion I mufl make, t' accufe 

Thee, my forgetful and ingrateful Mule : 

Couldft thou from Greece to Latium take thy flight. 

And not to thy great anceftor do right ? 

I can no more believe old Homer blind, 

Than thofe, who fay the fun hath never lhin*d j 

The age wherein he livM was dark, but he 

Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee : 

They who Minerva from Jove's head derive. 

Might make old Homer's Ikull the Mufes' hive j 

And from his brain, that Helicon diftil, 

Whofe racy liquor did his offspring fill. 

Nor old Anacreon, Hefiod, Theocrite, 

Muft we forget, nor Pindar's lofty flight. 

Old Homer's foul, at laft from Greece retir'd. 

In Italy the Mantuan fwain inlpir*d. 

When great Auguftus made wars tcmpefls ceafe. 

His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace ; 

He dill in his triumphant chariot fliines. 

By Horace drawoi ?^ Virgil's mighty lines. 

'Twas 
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TWas certainly ynyi^erious ihat the ^ nsoae 

Of propti^s and of poets i$ th^ iams ; 

What the Tragedian f wrot^ the late fuccefi 

Declares was. ioj^irationy and not guefs : 

As dark a truth that author did unf61d» 

As oracles or prophets e'er foretold : 

" At laft the ocean fhall unlock t ^ hound 

" Of things, and a new world by Tiphys found, 

*' Then ages far remote fh^ll undoiftand 

« The illc of Thule is not the faitheft land." 

Sure Gody by thei^ difcoveries, did defign 

That his clear light through all ^ world (hould ihine. 

But the obftni6^ion from that difcord iprings 

The prince of darkneis made 'twixt ChrifUan kings; 

That peaceful age with happineis to crown. 

From heaven the princ^ of peace himfclf came down ; 

Then the true fun of knowledge firft appeared. 

And the old dark myfterious clouds were cleared. 

The heavy cauie of th' old accurfed flood 

Sunk in the iacred deluge of his blood. 

His paffion, man from his firfi fall redeemed ; 

Once more to paradif^ reftor'd we feem'd ; 

Satan himfelf was bound, till th' iron chain 

Our pride did break, and let him loofe again. 

Still the old fling remained, and man began 

To tempt the ferpent, as he tempted man ; 

Then hell fends forth her furies, Avarice, Pride, 

Fraud, Difcord, Force, Hypocrify, their guide, 

* Vatcs. t Seneca. J Thp Prophecy, 
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Though the foundation on a rock were laid. 
The church was undermin'dy and then betray'd ; 
Though the apofUes thefe events foretold. 
Yet even the fhepherd did devour the fold : 
The fiflier to convert the world began. 
The pride convincing of vain-glorious man ; 
But foon his followers grew a fovereign lord. 
And Peter's keys exchanged for Peter's fwcwd. 
Which ftiU maintains for his adopted (on 
Vaft patrimonies, though himfelf had none; 
Wrefting the text to the old giant's fenie, 
That heaven, once more, muft fuffer violence. 
Them fubtle do£tors, fcriptures made their prize, 
Cafuifts, like cocks, ibruck out each other's eyes. 
Then dark diftinftions reafon's light difguis'd. 
And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. 
Then Mahomet's crefcent, by our feuds encreaft, 
Blafted the leam'd remainders of the eaft : 
That projeft, when from Greece to Rome i^ came. 
Made mother ignorance devotion's dame ; 
Then, he whom Lucifer's own pride did (well. 
His faithful emiiTary, roie from hell 
To poflefs Peter's chair, that Hildebrand, 
Whofe foot on mitres, then on crowns did ftand. 
And before that exalted idol, all 
(Whom we call Gods on earth) did proftrate fall* 
Then darknefs Europe's face did over-ipread. 
From lazy cells^ where fuperdition bred. 
Which, link'd with blind obedience, fo encreaft. 
That the whole wodd, fome ages, &ey oppreil -, 

TUl 
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Till through thofe clouds the fun of knowledge brake^ 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake; 
Then firft oiir nKniarchs were acknowledged heitt 
That they their churches nuriing fathers were. 
When Lucifer no longer could advance 
His works on the ^Ife ground of ignorance. 
New arts he tries, and new defigns he lays. 
Then his well ihidy'd mafler-piece he plays ; 
Loyola, Luther, Calvin he infpires. 
And kindles with infernal flames their ires, 
Sends their fore-runner >(ceniciou« of th' event) 
Printing, his jnoft pernicious inflrument ! 
Wild contfoverfy then, which long had flept, 
Lito the prefs from ruin'd cloyfters leapt j 
No longer by implicit faith we err, 
Whilft every man's his own interpreter^ 
No more condu6ked now by Aaron's rod. 
Lay elders, from their ends create their God, 
But (even wife men the ancient world did know. 
We icarce know ieven who think themfelves not ib« 
. When man leamM undefil'4 religion. 
We were commanded to be all as one ^ 
Fiery di(putes that union have calcin'd, 
Ahnoft as many minds as men we find. 
And when that flame Ends combuflible earth. 
Thence fatuus fires, and meteors take their birth. 
Legions of fe£b and infers come in throngs ; 
To name them all would tire a hundred tongues« 
So were the centaurs of Ixion's race, 
Who a bright cloud for Juno did embxace ; 
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And dich the monfters oi Chimgna's kind, 
Lions before, and dragons were behind. 
Then fcMn th« ehtbtB between fOfe$ ^id kings. 
Debate, like fparksfrom flints colliiion, iprings : 
As Jove's loud thunder-bolts were fbrg'd by heat. 
The like our Cyclops on their anvils beat ; 
All the rich nines of learning ran&ck'd are. 
To fumifli ammunition for this war : 
Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets. 
And double edges on our paffions fets ; 
'Tis the moR certain fign, the world's accnrft. 
That the beft things corrupted, are the worft ; 
*Twas the oorjrupted light of knowledge, hurl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o*er all the world ; 
That fun like this (from which our fight we. have) 
Gaz'd on too long, refumes the Hght he gave ; 
And when thick mifts of doubts obfcure his beams. 
Our guide is error, and our vifions dreams ; 
'Twas no falfe heraldry, when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree f«)m thofe who too much knew ; 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils. 
Like guns o'er-charg*d, breaks, miffes, or recoils 5 
When fubtle wits have fpun their thread too fine, 
'Tis weak and fragile like Arachne's line : 
True piety, without ceflation toft 
By theories, the pra^ic part is loft. 
And like a ball bandy'd 'twixt pride and wit. 
Rather diaa yield, both fides the prize will quit ; 
Then whilft his foe etch gladiator foils. 
The atheift looklBg- €»» eap^ tho fpefisv 

Through 
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gh feas of knowledge we our courfe advance. 
Bring ftill new worlds of ignorance 5 
£& di^voies malce us all confefs 
iblunary fcience is but guefs, 
s of hEt to man are only known, 
hat feenis more is mere opinion ; 
mders-b^ ibe clearly this event, 
ties iay they *re fiue, yet all diflent ; 
heir new light our bold inipe£kors prefii 
ham, to ihew their father's nakedneis, 
lie example, aiter-ages may 
ar, we moie. naked are than they ; 
oaan wifdom, to divine, is folly; 
ruth, the wifeft man made melancholy 1 
or belief, or guefs, gives fome relief, 
be fure we are deceiv'd, brings grief : 
hinks his wife is virtuous, though not Co, 
I'd, and patient, till the truth he know. 
>d, when heaven and eaith he did create, 
. man, who fhould of both participate 3 
lives motions theirs muft imitate, 
lowledge, like ourblood, muft circulate* 
like a bridegroom fi^om the eai^, the fun 
rth, be thither, whoace he came, doth run ; 
ith's ^wngy veins the ocean finks, 
avers to repleniih which he drinks ; 
tiing, which from reafon's fountain (prings, 
> the fburce, fome fecret channel brings, 
ppy when our (Ireams of knowledge flow 
their btakt, but not to oveithffow.^ 
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OF OLD AGE. 
CATC, SCIPIO, L-ffiLIUS, 

SCIPIO TO CATOv 

THOUGH all the aftions of your life arc crown'd 
Withwifdom, nothing makes them more renown'd,, 
Than that thofc years, which others think extreme. 
Nor to yourfelf, nor us uneafy feem ; 
Under which weight, moft like th' old giants, groan. 
When ^tna on their backs by Jove was thrown. 

Cato. Whatyou urge, Scipio, from right reafon flows j 
All parts, of age feem burthenfome to thofe 
Who virtue's and true wifdom's happinefs- 
Cannot difcern j but they who thofe poiTefs, , 
In wh^l *8 imposed by nature find no grief, 
Of which our age is (next our death) the chief. 
Which .though all equally defire t* obtain. 
Yet when they have obtained it, they complain.; 
Such our inconilancies and follies are, 
We fay it fteals upon Us unaware r 
Our want of reaibning thefe falfe meafures makes. 
Youth runs to age, as childhood youth overtakes. 
How much more grievous would our lives appear,. 
To reach th' eighth' hundred, than the eightieth year } 
Of what, in that long ipace of time hath paft,, 
To foolilh age will no remembrance laft. 
My age's condu6^ when you feem t' admire,. 
(Which that i% may deferve, I much defiit) 

Ti» 
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Tis my firft rule, on nature, as my guide 
Appointed by the Gods, I have rely'd ; - 
And nature (which all a£i:s of life defigns) 
Not like Ul poets, in the laft declines : 
But fome one part muft be the laft of ail, 
Which, like ripe fruits, muft either rot, or falL 
And .this from nature muft be gently borne, 
£lfe her (as giants did the Gods) we fcom. 

Li&Lt. But fir, 'tis Scipio's and my deftre^ 
Since to long life we gladly would afpire, 
That from your grave inftru6tions we might hear^^ 
How we, like you> may this great burthen bear. 

Cat. This I relblv'd before, but now ihall do 
With great delight, fmce 'tis required by you. 

L,ML^ If to yourfelf it will not tedious prove, 
Nothing in us a greater joy can move,, 
That as old travellers the young inftsuft,. 
Your long, our fhort experience may conduct. 

Cat. 'Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate. 
Two confuis (who in years my equals were) 
When fenators, lamenting I did hear,. 
That age from them had all their pleafures tom^ 
And them their former fuppliants. naw fcom : 
They, what is not to be accus'd, accufe. 
Not others, but themfelves their age abuie ; 
£l{e this might me concern, and all my friends, 
Whoie chearful age, with honour, youth attends,; 
Joy'd that from pleafure's flavery they are free^ 
And all refpe£ls due ta their age they feei, 
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In its true colours, diis cdtnt^kiht a^l^rs 
The ill eStGt 6f meumerSy not of ytears $ 
For on their life lio grievous burthen lies, 
Who are well-natured, temperate, and wife ; 
But aa inhuilultl sUid ill-temper*d mind,* / 

Kot any eafy pan itl life can find. 

LiEL. This I believe j yet o&ers may difpute. 
Their age (as yOurs) can never bear fuch fruit 
Of honour, %Ve^lth, and pow^fr, to itaake theth fweet, 
Kot every one fuch happinefs can ineet. 

Cat. Some weight your argunient^ my Lselius, bears^ 
But not fd much as at firli iight appears. 
This ilifwcr by Themiftocles wis made, 
(When a Seriphian thus did him upbraid. 
You thbffe gtfeat honotirs to your country owe. 
Not to yourfelf )— Had I at Seripho 
Been bom, fath honour I had never feen. 
Nor you, if an Atiieniah you had be6n : 
So age, cloafh'd 1ft indecent poverty, 

To the moft prud^ftt cannot eafy be ; 

But to a fool, the greater his eftate. 

The more uneafy is' his age*s weight. 

Age's thief arts, aftd artiis, are to grow wife. 

Virtue to know, arid known to exercile j 

All juft returns to age theft virtue makes, 

Nor her in her extremity forfakes ; 

The fwdeteft cordial we receive at laft. 

Is cortfcience of our virtuous aftions part. 

I (when a youth) with reverence did look 

On Quintus Fabiu^, \vhoTarcritum took j 

Yet 
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Yet in his age fuch chearfulnefs was feen, 
As if his years and mine had equal been ; 
His gravity was mixt with gentlenefs. 
Nor had his age made his good-humour lefs ; 
Then was he well in years (the &me that he 
Was conful, that of my nativity) 
(A ftripling then) m his fourth confulatc 
On him at Capua I in arms did wait. 
I Eve yean after at Tarentum wan 
The qu^eftorfhip, and then our love began ; 
And four years after, when I praetor was. 
He pleaded, and the Cincian law did pafs. 
With ufeful diligence he us'd t' engage, 
Yet with the temperate arts of patient age 
He breaks fierce Hannibal's infulting heats ; 
Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats^ 
He by delay rcftor'd the commonwealth, 
Nor preferred rumour before public health* 

THE ARGUMENT. 

** When I refleft on age, I find there are 

" Four caufes, which its mifery declare. 

•* I. Becaufe our body's ftrength it much impairs : 

** 2, That it takes off our minds from great affairs ; 

" 3. Next, that our fenfe of pleafure it deprives : 

" 4. Laft, that approaching death attends our lives, 

" Of all thefe feveral caufes I *11 difcourfe, 

** And then 6f each, in order, weigh the force.'' 
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THE FIRST PART.. 

TH E old from fuch affairs is onl)* freed, 
Which vigorous youth, and ftrength of body need ; 
But to more high affairs our age is lent, 
Moft properly when heats of youth are (pent. 
Did Fabius, and your father Scipio 
(Whofe daughter my fon married), nothing do ? 
Fabricii, Coruncani, Curiij 
Whofe courage, counfcl, and authority, 
The Roman commonwealth reftor'd, did boaft, 
Nor Appius, with whofe ftrength his fight was loft, 
Who when the fenate was to peace inclin'd 
With Pyrrhus, (hewM his reafon was not blind. 
Whither 's our courage and our wifdom come ? 
When Rome itfelf confpires the fate of Rome. 
The reft with ancient gravity and Ikill 
He fpake (for his oration 's extant ftill.) 
'Tis feventeen years fince he had conful been 
The fecond time, and there were ten between ? 
Therefore their argument *s of little force. 
Who age from great employments would divorce. 
As in a fhip fome climb the flirouds, t' unfold 
The fail, fome fweep the deck, fome pump the hold ; 
Whilft he that guides the helm, employs his Ikill, 
And gives the law to them, by fitting ftill. 
Great a6lions lefs from courage, ftrength, and fpeed. 
Than from wife counfels and commands proceed ; 

Thofe 
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Thofe arts age wants not, which to age belong. 
Not heat, bv^ cold experience makes us fhx)ng. ' 
A conful, tribune, general, I have been, 
All forts of war I have paft through, and feen^ 
And now grown old, I feem t* abandon it. 
Yet to the fenate I prefcribe what 's fit. 
I every day 'gainft Carthage war proclaim, 
(For Rome's deftruftion hath been long her aim) 
Nor ihall I ceafe till I her ruin fee. 
Which triumph may the Gods defign for thee ; 
That Scipio may revenge his grandfire's ghoft, 
Whofc life at Cannae with great honour loll 
Is on record, nor had he weary'd been 
With age, if he an hundred years had feen. 
He had not us*d excurfions, fpears, or darts. 
But coimfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 
Which, if our anceftors had not retain *d. 
The fenate's name our council had not gain'd. 
The Spartans to their highell Magiftrate 
The name of Elder did appropriate : 
TTierefore his fame for ever Ihall remain. 
How gallantly Tarentum he did gain, 
With vigilant conduit, when that lliarp reply 
He gave to Salinator, I flood by. 
Who to the caftle fled, the town being ^oft. 
Yet he to Maximus did vainly boaft, 
'Twas by my means Tarentum you obtain 'd ; 
'Tis true, had you not loft, I had not gain'd. 
And as much honour on his gown did wait, 
As on his arms, in his fifth confulate. 
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When Jiis colleague Carvilius ftcpt ifide, 

The Tribune of the people would divide 

To them the Gallic and the Piccne field, 

Againft the fenate's will, he will not yield i 

When being angly, boldly he declares . 

Thofe things wete a6ted under happy ftars, 

From which die commonwealth found good effe£ks. 

But othorwiie they came from bad afpc6J:s. 

Many great things of Fabius I could tell, 

But his ion's death did all the reft excel ; 

(His gallant fon, though young, had conful been) 

His funeral oration I have feen 

Often ; and when on Aat I turn my eyes, 

I all the old philofophers defpife. 

Though he in all the people's eyes feem'd great. 

Yet greater he aj^ear'd in his retreat ; 

When feafting with his private friends at home. 

Such counfel, fuch difcourfe, from him did come. 

Such fcience in his art of augury. 

No Rom^ ever was more leam'd than he ; 

Knowledge of all things prefent and to come. 

Remembering all the wars of ancient Rome, 

Nor only Acre, but all the world's befide : 

Dying in extreme age, I proj^efy'd 

That which is come to pafs, and did difcern 

From his furvivors I could nothing learn. 

This long difcororfe was but to let you fee. 

That his long-life could not uneafy be. 

Few like the Fabii or the Scipio's are 

Takers of cities,, conquerors in war» 

Yet 
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Yet others to like happy age arrive, 
Who modeft, quiet, and with virtue live : 
Thus Plato writing his philofophy, 
Widi honour after ninety years did die. 
Th' Athenian ftory writ at liinety-four 
By Ifocratcs, who yet liv*d five years more ; 
His xaafter Gorgias at riie hundredth year 
And feventh, not his ftudies did forbear : 
And, a&^i, why he no fboner left the ftage, 
Said, he (aw nothing to accule old age. - 
None but ^le feoliflv ^^ ^^ii' ^i^cs abufe, 
Age, ef i^drF own miibikes and criines, aecufe. 
All commonwealths (as by records is feen) 
As by age prefervM, by youth deftroy'd have been. 
When ^e tsagedian Naevis did demand, 
Why did your commonwealth no longer ftand ? 
YTwas ani>ver'd, that their fenators were new, 
Fooliih and young, and fucU as nothing knew ; 
Nature to youth hot raflinefs doth difj)ence, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompcnce ; 
But age, *tis faid, will memory decay. 
So (if it be not e^efcis'd)- it may ; 
Or, if by nature it be dull and flow r 
Themilkeeles (when ag'd) tjie names did know 
Of all th* A^ienians ; and none grow fo old. 
Not to remember where they hid their gold. 
From age Aich art of memory we learn. 
To forget nothing, which it our concern ; 
Their intoreft no prieft nor forcerer 
Forgets, norhiwyer, aor philofopher ; 
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No underflanding memory can want, 

Where wifdom ftodious indulby doth plant. 

Nor does it only in the a6tive live, 

But in the quiet and contemplative ; 

When Sophocles (who plays when aged wrote) 

Was by his fons before the judges brought, 

Becaufe he pay'd the Mufes fuch refpe£ty 

His fortune, wife, and children to negleft j 

Almoft condemned, he mov'd the judges thus. 

Hear, but infload of me, my Oedipus : 

The judges hearing with applaufe, at th* end 

Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines had penn'd. 

What poets and what orators can I 

Recount ? what princes in philofophy } 

Whofe condant ftudies with their age did ftrive. 

Nor did they thofe, though thofe did them furvive. 

Old huibandmen I at Sabinum know. 

Who for another year dig, plough, and fow. 

For never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop'd his life one winter more might hold. 

Caecilius vainly faid, each day we fpend 

Difcovers fomething, which muft needs offend j 

But fometimes age may pleafant things behold. 

And nothing that offends : He fhould have told 

This Aot to age, but youtll, who oftener fee 

What not alone offends, but hurts, than we : 

That I. in him, which he in age, condemn'd. 

That us it renders odious and contemn'd. 

He knew not virtue, if he thought this truth 5 

For, youth delights in age, and age in youth, 

^ ■ What 
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What to the old can greater pleafure be. 
Than hopeful and ingenuous youth to fee ; 
When they with reverence follow where we lead. 
And in ibrait paths by our diredtions tread ! 
And ev'n my converfation here I fee. 
As well received by you, as yours by mc. 
'Tis difingenuous to accufe our age 
Of idlenefs, who all our powers engage 
In the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold ; 
Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. 
Solon the fage his progrefs never ceas'd, 
But ftill his learning with his days increased $ 
And I with the fame greedinefs did feek. 
As water when I third, to fvtrallow Greek ; 
Which I did only learn, that I might know 
Thofe great examples, which I follow now : 
And I have heard that Socrates the wife, 
Leam'd on the lute for his laft exercife. 
Though ipany of the ancients did the fame, 
To improve knowledge was my only aim. 

THE SECONDPART. 

"VrOW int' our fecond grievance I mull break, ' 
J.^ « 'XhsLt lofs of ftrength makes underftanding weak." 
I grieve no more my youtliful ftrength to want. 
Than, young, that of a bull or elephant ; 
Then with that force content which nature gave, 
Nor^ I now difpleas'd with what 1 have, 

I4 " \VUeiv 
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When the young wreftlers at their ^x>rt grew wann. 

Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm j 

And try'd, 'twas deadi Trifler, thine heart, and head. 

And all that *s in them (not thy arm) are dead ; 

This folly every looker-on derides. 

To glory only in thy arms and f3des. 

Our gallant ancefton let fall no tears, 

Their ftrength decreafing by increafing years ; 

But they advanc'd In wildom every hour, 

And made the commonwealth advance in power. 

But orators may grieve, -for in their fides. 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides j 

Yet I have heard old voices loud and clear. 

And fHll my own ibraetimes the fenate hear. 

When th^ odd with finooth and gentle voices pkad» 

They by the ear their well-pkas'd audience lead : 

Which, if I had not ftrength enough to do, 

I could (my Laelius, and my Scipio) 

What 's to be done, or not be done, inftru6):. 

And to the maxims of good life ccMidu^l:. 

Cneius and Publius Scipio, and (that man 

Of men) your grandfire the ^eat African, 

Were joyful, when the flower of noble blood 

Crowded their dwellings, and attending ftoo4t 

Like oracles their counfcls to receiyq. 

How in their progrefs they ihould aft, and live. 

And they whofe high examp^s youth obeys. 

Are not defpifed, though their Ibrength decays. 

And thofe decays (to (peak the nakecl truth, 

Though the defers of age) were crimes of youth. 

Intern** 
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Intemperate youth (by fad experience found) 
Ends in an age imperle^ and unfound. 
Cyrus, though ag'd (if Xenophon fay true)> 
Lucius Metelhis (whom when young I knew) 
Who held (after his fecond confuiate) 
Twenty-two years the high pontificate ; 
"Neither of thefe, in body or in mmd, 
Before their death the leaft decay did find. 
I fpeak not of myielf , though none deny 
To age, to praife their youth, the liberty : 
Such an unwafted ftrength I cannot boaft. 
Yet now my years are eighty-four aimoft : 
And though from what it was my ftrength is fv. 
Both in the firft and fecond Puntck war, 
Uor at Thermopylae, under Glabrio, 
Nor when I conful into Spain did go ; 
But yet I feel no weaknefs, nor hath length 
Of winters quite enervated my ^ngth ; 
And I, my gueft, my client, or my friend, 
"Still in the courts of juftice can defend : 
Neither muft I that proverb's truth allow, 
** Who would be antient, muft be early fo," 
I would be youthful ftill, and find no need 
To appear old, till I was fb indeed. 
And yet you fee my hours not idle arc. 
Though with your ftrength I cannot mine compare ; 
Yet this centurion's doth your*s furmount. 
Not therefore him the better man I count, 
Milo, when entering the Oljrmpic game. 
With a huge ox upon his ifaould^ came. 

Would 
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Would you the force of Milo's body find, 

Rather than of Pythagoras's mind ? 

The force which nature gives with care retain. 

But, when decay'd, *tis folly to complain ; 

In age to wi(h for youth is full as vain. 

As for a youth to turn a child again. 

Simple and certain nature's ways appear. 

As (he fets forth the feafohs of the year. 

Sq in all parts of life we find her truth, 

Weaknefs to childhood, rafhnefs to our youth ; 

To elder years to be difcreet and grave. 

Then to old age maturity fhe gave. 

(Scipio) you know, how MaflinifTa bears 

His kingly port at more than ninety years ; 

When marching with his foot, he walks till night ; 

When with his horfe, he never will alight ; 

Though coid, or wet, his head is always bare ; 

So hot, fo dry, his aged members are. 

You lee how exercife and temperance 

Ev'n to old years a youthful ftrength advance, 

Our law (becaufe from age our ftrength retires) 

No duty which belongs to ftrength requires. 

But age doth many men fo feeble make, 

That they no great defign can undertake ; 

Yet, that to age not fingly is applyM, 

But. to all man's infirmities befide. 

That Scipio, who adopted you did fall 

Into fuch pains, he had no health at all ; 

Who elfe had equal'd Africanus' parts, 

Exceeding him. in all the liberal arts : 

Wh' 
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Why ihould thofe errors then imputed be 
To age alone, from which our youth 'a not free ? 
Every difeafe of age we may prevent. 
Like thofe of youth, by being diligent. 
When fick, fuch moderate exercife we ufe. 
And diet, as our vital heat renews ; 
And if our body thence refrelhment finds, 
Then mud we^alfo exercife our minds. 
If with continual oil we not fupply 
Our lamp, the light for want of it will die : 
Though bodies may be tir'd with exercife. 
No wcarinefs the mind could e'er furprize. 
Cxcilius the com^ian, when of age 
He reprefents the follies on the ftage ; 
They're credulous, forgetful, diflblutc. 
Neither thofe crimes to age he doth impute. 
But to old men to whom thofe crimes belong. 
Luft, petulance, raihnefs, are in youth more ftrong 
Than age, and yet young men thofe vices hate, 
Who virtuous are, difcreet, and temperate : 
And fb what we call dotage, feldom breeds 
In bodies, but where nature fows the feeds. 
There are five daughters, and four gallant fons, 
In whom the blood of noble Appius runs, 
Widi a moft numerous family befide ; 
Whom he alone, though old and blind, did guide. 
Yet his clear-fighted mind was ftill intent, 
And to his bufinefs like a bow flood bent : 
By children, fervants, neighbours, fo efleemM, 
He not a mafter, but a monarch feem*d. 
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All his relations lik admirers werc» 
^is font piaud reYercnce, and his f^rvants fear ; 
The order and the aa^i^ftl difcipjdne 
Of Romans did in all his a^ons fhine. 
Authority kf^-i^ old age iecures» 
Whofe dignity as loi^ ^Si lif^ ^ncitwr^* 
Something of yKMtith I in ol4 age approve) 
But more the m^ks pf age in youth I Im^ 
'Who this obferves, wny ip h^i body fin4 
Decrq>it age^ bi^t never in his mind. 
The feven volumes of my own repoiF^, 
Wherein are all the pleadings of our <pourts ; 
All noble monuments of Greece are cxuss^ 
Unto my hands, with thofe of aucient Rome. 
The pontificial, and the civil law, 
I ftudy ftill, and thence orations draw. 
And to cox^fimx my memory, at night, 
Wh^t. I hev, fee, or do, by day, I ftill recite. 
Theie exei^cUes fw my thoughts J find, 
Thefe labours are the chariots of my w^i. 
To ferve my friends, the fenate I frecjuent, 
And there, what I bffbre 4igefM, \cnt. 
Which QJi^ly fnsw a^y ftwngth of mind proceeda^ 
Not any outw^ foi:ee of body needs : 
Which, if I could not do, I fliould dslight 
On vita^ I vrould to ruminate at night. 
XVho in fuch pra^««s th^ir aftinds engage. 
Nor fear nor t^k of their approaching age ; 
Which by dftg^eea in^i^ifihly doth qreq:i : 
Nor do y/t feem to die, but fall aiUep, 

TH 
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THE THIRD PART. 

NOW muil I draw my forces 'gainft that hoft 
Of pleafure«» which i' th' fea of age axe loft* 
O tht>u moft high traAfcendent gift of age ! 
Youth from ks folly thus to difengage. 
And now receive from me that moil divine 
Oration of that noble Tarentine, 
Which at Tarentum I long fmce did hear; 
When I attended the great Fabkts there. 
Ye gods ! was it man's nature^ or his fate, 
Betray'd hkn with fweet pleafurc's poifon'd bait f 
Which he, with all defigns of art or pmver. 
Doth with unbridled appetite devour : 
And as all poifons- feek the nobleft part, 
Pleafure poflefTes firft the head and heart ; 
Intoxicating both, l^ them, fhe finds. 
And burns the facred temples of our minds. 
Furies, which reafbn*s divine chains had boundy 
(That being broken) all the world confound. 
Luft, murder, treafon, avarice, and hell 
Itfelf broke loofe, in reafonU palace dwell : 
Truth, honour, juflice, temperance, are fled. 
All her attendants into darknefs led. 
But why all this difcouric ? when pleafure's rage 
Hath conquer'd reafon, we mult treat with age. 
Age undermines, and will in time furprize 
Uer flrongeft foatfi, and cut off all fuppliei i 

AxJl 
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And, joined in league with ftrong neceflity, 
Pltefure muft flie, or elfe by femine die. 
Flaminius, whom a confulfhip had grac'd, 
(Then cenfor) from the fenate I difplac'd ; 
When he in Gaul, a conful, made a feail, 
A beauteous courtezan did him requeft 
To fee the cutting oflF a prifoner*s head ; 
This crime I could not leave unpunifhed. 
Since by a private villainy he ftain'd 
That public honour, which at Rome he gained. 
Then to our age (when not to pleafures bent) 
This feems an honour, not difparagement. 
We, not all pleafures like the Stoicks hate ; 
But love and feek thofe which are moderate. 
(Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought, 
They us, with hooks and baits, like fifhes caught) 
When quaeftor, to the gods, in public halls 
I was the firft, who fet up feftivals. 
Not with high taftes our appetites did force. 
But fill'd with converfation and difcourfe ; 
Which feails Convivial Meetings we did name : 
Not like the ancient Greeks, who to their Ihame, 
Called it a Compotation, not a feaft ; 
Declaring the worft part of it the beft. 
Thofe entertainments I did then frequent 
Sometimes with youthful heat and merriment : 
But now I thank my age, which gives me cafe 
From thofe exceffes ; yet myfelf I pleafe 
With chearfui talk to entertain my guelts, 
(Difcourfes are to age conrinual feails) 

The 
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The love of meat and wine they recompeniey 
And chear the mind, as much as thofe the fenfe. « 
Tm not more pleasM with gravity among 
The ag'd, than to be youthful with the young 5 
Nor 'gainft all pleafures proclaim open war, 
To which, in age, fome natural motions are. 
And ftill at my Sabinum I delight 
To treat my neighbours till the depth of night. 
But we the fenfe of guft and pleafure want, 
Which youth at full poflefles, this I grant ; 
But age feeks not the things which youth requires. 
And no man needs that which he not defires. 
When Sophocles was alk'd, if he deny'd 
Himielf the ufe of pleafures, he reply'd, 
I humbly thank th' immortal gods, who me 
From that fierce tyrant's infolence let free. 
But they, whom prefling appetites conllrain. 
Grieve when they cannot their defires obtain. 
Young men the ufe of pleafure underftand. 
As of an obje6l new, and near at hand : 
Though this ftands more remote from age's fight, 
Yet they behold it not without delight : 
As ancient foldiers, from their duties eas'd. 
With fenfe of honour and rewards are pleas 'd j 
So from ambitious hopes and lufts releaft, 
Delighted with itfelf, our age doth reft. 
No part of life 's more happy, when with bread 
Of ancient knowledge, and new learning fed. 
All youthful pleafures by degrees mull ceafe ; 
But thofe of age ev'a with our years increafe. 
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We love not loaded boards^ aad goblets crowned. 

But free from fui^its our repe(e is found. 

When old Fabricius to the Samnites went, 

AmbaiTadoTy from Rome to Pyrrhus fent^ 

He heard a grave philofopber maintain, 

That all the afBons of our life were vain,. 

Which with our fenfe of pleafure not confpir'd ; 

Fabricius the philofopber defir'd, 

That he to Pyrrhus would that maxim teach. 

And to the Samnites the fcune dt>£brine preach ; 

Then of their conquejGt he ihould doubt no mote^ 

Whom thfeir own pleafures overcame before. 

Now into ruftic matters I muft fall. 

Which pleafure feems to me the chief of all. 

Age no impediment to thofc can give, 

Who wifely by the rules of nature live. 

Earth (though eur mother) chearfiiUy obeys 

All the commands her race upon her lays* 

For whatfoever from our hand fhe takes, 

Greater or lefs, a vaft petum (he makes. 

Nor am I only pleas'd with that refource, 

But with her ways, her method, and her force. 

The feed her bofom (by the plough made fit) 

Receives, where kindly flie embraces it. 

Which, with her genuine warmth diffused and ipread,. 

Sends forth betimes a green and tender head, 

Then gives it motion, life, and nourifliment. 

Which from the root through nerves and veins are ient, 

Streight in a hollow fheath upright it grows, 

And, form receivings doth itfelf difdofe : 

Drawn 
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Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded fpikes 
Guard it from birds, as with a ftand of pikes. 
When of the vine I fpeak, I feem inipir'd, 
And with delight, as with her juice, am fir'd ; 
At nature's god-like power I (land amaz'd, 
Which fuch vaft bodies hath from atoms rais'd. 
The kernel of a grape, the fig's fmall grain. 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erfhade a plain : ^ 
But thou, dear vine, forbid'ft me to be long, 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor ftrong. 
Nor can thy head (not helpt) itfelf fublime, 
Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb ; 
Whatever thy many fingers can entwine. 
Proves thy fupport, and all its ftrength is thine. 
Though nature gave not legs, it gave thee hands, 
By which thy prop the proudeft cedar (lands : 
As thou had hands, fo hath thy offspring wings. 
And to the higheft part of mortals fprings. 
But left thou (hould'ft confume thy wealth in vain. 
And ftarve thy(elf to feed a numerous train. 
Or like the bee (fweet as thy blood) defign*d 
To be deftroy'd to propagate his kind, 
Left diy redundant and fuperfluous juice 
Should fading leaves inftead of fruits produce, 
The pruner's hand, with letting blood, mud quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench : 
Then from the joints of thy prolific dem 
A fwelling knot is raifed (call'd a gem). 
Whence, in (liort fpace, itfelf the cluder (hows,. 
And from earth's moifture mixt with fun-beams grows. 
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I' th' fpring^ like yoadiy it yields an acid talte. 

But fummer doth, like age, the fownefs waf^e ; 

Then cloath*d widi leaves, from heat and cold fecvre^ 

Like virgins, fweet, and beauteous, i^Hben mature. 

On fruits, flowers, herbs, and plants, I long could dwell> 

At once to plcafe my eye, my tafte, my finell j 

My walks of trees, aU planted by my hand. 

Like children of my own begetting ftand. 

To tell the feveral natwes of each earth. 

What fruits from each moft properly take birth : 

And with what arts to enrich every mold. 

The dry to moiften, and to waim the cold. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate. 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate j 

A§ Orpheus' mufic wildeft beafts did tame. 

From the four crab the fweeteft appl6 came : 

The mother to the daughter goes to fchool. 

The fpecies changed, doth her laws o'er-rule ; 

Nature herfelf doth from herfelf depart, 

(Strange tranfmigration) by the power of art. 

How little things give law to great ! we fee 

The fmall bud captivates the greateft tree. 

Here even the power divine we imitate. 

And fcem not to beget, but to create. 

Much was I pleas'd with fowls and beafts, the tame 

For food and profit, and the wild for game. 

Excufe me when this pleafant ftriiig I touch, 

(For age, of what delights it, fpeaks too much.) 

Who twice viftorious Pyrrhus conquered, 

The Sabines and the Samnites captive led. 

Great 
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Great Curius, his remaining days did ipend^ 

And in this happy life his triumphs end. 

My fann ftands near, and when I there retire, 

His and that age's temper I admire : 

The Samnites chiefs, as by his fire he fate. 

With a vaft fum of gold on him did wait j 

Return, faid he, your gold I nothing weigh. 

When thofe, who can command it, me obey : 

This my aiTeition proves, he may be old, 

And yet not fordid, who rcfufes gold. 

In fummer to fit ftill, or walk, I love. 

Near a cool fountain, or a ihady grove. 

What can in winter render more delight, 

Than the high fun at noon, and fire at night ? 

While our old friends and neighbours feaft and play. 

And with their harmlefs mirth turn night to day, 

Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads. 

And part of what they lent, return t' our gods. 

That honour and authority which dwells 

With age, all pleafures of our youth excels. 

Obferve, that I that age have only prais'd 

Whole pillars were on youth's foundations rais'd, 

Aad that (for which I great applaufe receiv'd) 

As a true maxim hath been lince believ'd. 

That moft unhappy age great pity needs, 

Which to defend itfelf new matter pleads ; 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wTinkled brow. 

But our pall life, when virtuoully fpent, 

MuH to our age thoie happy fruits prefent. 

K 2 T\xfN<C«i 
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Thofe things to age moll honourable are, 

Which eafy, common, and but light appear. 

Salutes, confulting, compliment, refort, 

Crouding attendance to, and from the court : 

And not on Rome alone this honour waits, 

But on all civil and vvell-govem'd ftates. 

Lyfander pleading in his city*s praife, 

From thence his ftrongeft argument did raife. 

That Sparta did with honour age fupport, 

Paying them juft refpeft at ftage, and court. 

But at proud Athens youth did age out-face, 

Nor at the plays would rife, or give them place. 

When an Athenian ftranger of great age 

Arrived at Sparta, climbing up the ftage, 

To him the whole aflcmbly rofe, and ran 

To place and eafe this old and reverend man. 

Who thus his thanks returns, Th' Athenians know 

What*s to be done ; but what they know, not do. 

Here our great fenate's orders I may quote, x 

The firft in age is ftill the firft in vote. 

Nor honour, nor high birth, nor great command 

In competition with great years may ftand. 

Why fhould our youth's fhort tranfient pleafures dare 

With age*s lafting honours to compare ? 

On the world's ftage, when our applaufe grows high» 

For a6ling here life's tragic-comedy. 

The lookers-on will lay we aft not well, 

Unlefs the laft the former fcenes excel : 

But age is f reward, uneafy, fcrutinous, 

Hard to be pkas'd^ and parfimonious ; 

But 
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But all thofc errors from our manners rife^ 

Not from our years ; yet fbme morofities 

We muft expc£t fince jealoufy belongs 

To age, of (corn, and tender fenfe of wrongs : 

Yet thofe are mollify M, or not difceni'd, 

\\^re civil arts and manners have been leam'd 9 

So the Twins humours, in our Terence, are 

Unlike, this harfh and rude, that fmooth and fair. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine, 

Some forts, when old, continue briik and fine ; 

So age*s gravity may feem fevere. 

But nothing harfli or bitter ought t' af^pear. 

Of agc*s avarice I cannot fee 

What colour, ground, or reafon there (hould be : 

1$ it not folly, when the way we ride 

Is (hort, for a long voyage to provide ? 

To avarice fome title youth may own. 

To reap in autumn what the fpring had fown ; 

And with the providence of bees, or ants. 

Prevent with fummer's plenty, winter's wants. 

But age fcarce lows, till death Hands by to reap. 

And to a ftranger's hand transfers the heap ; 

Afraid to be fo once, (he *s always poor. 

And to avoid a mifcliief makes it fure. 

Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die. 

Is,' to be poor for fear of poverty. 
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THE FOURTH PART. 

"VrO.W againft (that which terrifies our age) 
-*-^ The lail, and greateft grievance, we engage ; 
To her, grim death appears in all her Ihapes, 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Fond, foolilh man ! with fear of death furprizM, 
Which either fliould be wifh'd for, or defpis'd ; 
This, if our fouls with bodies death deflroy ; 
That, if our fouls a fecond life enjoy. 
What elfe is to be fear'd ; when we lliall gain 
Eternal life, or have no fenfe of pain ? 
The youngeft in the morning are not fure, 
That till the night their life they can fecure, 
Their age (lands more expos'd to accidents 
Than ours, nor common care their fate prevents : 
Death's force (with terror) againft nature ftrives. 
Nor one of many to ripe age arrives. 
From tliis ill fate the world's diforders rife. 
For if all men were old they would be wife ; 
Years and experience our forefathers taught. 
Them under laws, and into cities brought : 
Why only fhould the fear of death belong 
To age, which is as common to the young ? 
Your hopeful brothers, and my fon, to you 
(Scipio) and me, this maxim makes too true : 
But vigorous youth may his gay thoughts ereft 
To many years, which age muft not expeft ; 

But 
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But when he fees 1ms airy hopes deceived; 

With grief he fays. Who this would hav« helkv'd ? 

We happier arc than they, who but defir*d 

To poflefs that, which we long fince acquired. 

What if our age to Neflor's could extend } 

'Ti$ vain to think that lafting, which muft end j 

And when *tis paft, not any part remains 

Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 

Days, months/ and years, like running waters flow. 

Nor what is paft, nor what *s to come, we know : 

Our date, how fhort foe'er, muft us, content 5 

When a good a<Slor deth his part prelent. 

In every a6t he our attention draws. 

That at the laft he may find juft applaufe ; 

So (though but (hort) yet we muft learn the 'art 

Of virtue, on this ftage to a6t our part ; 

True wifdora muft our aftions fb direft. 

Not only the laft plaudit to expe6l : 

Yet giieve no more, though long that part fhould laft, 

Than huft)andmen, becaufe the fpring is paft. 

The fpring, like youth, frcfli bloiToms doth produce, 

But autiunn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe : 

So age a mature mellownefs doth fet 

On the green promifes of youthful heat. 

All things which nature did ordain are good. 

And fo muft he received and underftood. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth's bofom drops. 

While force our youth, like fruits untimely, crops ; 

The fparkling flame of our warm blood expires, 

As when huge ftreams are pour'd on raging fires ; 

K4 ^M^L 
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But age unforced falls by her own confent. 

As CDals to alhes, when the fpirit 's fpent ; 

Therefore to death I with fuch joy refort, 

As feamen from a tempeft to their port. 

Yet to that port ourfclves we muft not force, 

Befoie our pilot, nature, fteers our courfe. 

Let us the cauies of our fear condemn, 

Then death at his approach we fhall contemn. 

Though to our heat of youth our age feems cold. 

Yet,, when refolv'd, it is more brave and bold. 

Thus SolQn to Pififtratus reply'd. 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely'd. 

When with fo few he boldly did engage ; 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. 

Then death feems welcome, and our nature kind. 

When leaving us a perfect fenfe and mind, 

She (like a workman in his fcience ikill'd) 

Pulls down with eafe, what her own hand did build." 

That art which knew to join all parts in one. 

Makes the leaft violent reparation. 

Yet though our ligaments betimes grow weak. 

We muft not force them till themfelves they break. 

Pjrthagoras bids us in our ftation ftand. 

Till God, our general, ihall us diiband. 

Wife Solon dying, wilh'd his friends might grieve. 

That in their memories he ftill might live. 

Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 

His friends, not to bewail his funeral ; 

Your tears for fuch a death in vain you ipend. 

Which ftrait in immortality fiiall end. 

Ir 
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In death if there be any fenfe of pain. 

But a fhort fpace, to age.it will remain. 

On which, without my fears, my wiihes wait. 

But timorous youth on this ihould meditate : 

Who for light pleafure this advice reje6b. 

Finds little, when his thoughts he recolle£l8. 

Our death (though not its certain date) we know| 

Nor whether it may be this night, or no : 

How then can they contented live, who fear 

A danger certain ? and none knows how near. 

They err, who for the fear of death difpute. 

Our gallant a£^ions this miflake confute. 

Thee, Brutus, Rome's firft martyr I mull name. 

The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of flame : 

Attilius facrific'd himfelf, to fave 

That faith, which to his barbarous foes he gave j 

With the two Scipio*s did thy uncle fall, 

Radier than fly from conquering Hannibal. 

The great Marcellus (who reftored Rome) 

His grcatefl foes with honour did intomb. 

Their lives how many of our legions threw 

Into the breach ? whence no return they knew : 

Mud then the wife, the old, the learned, fear 

What not the rude, the young, th* unlearn'd forbear ? 

Satiety from all things elfe doth come. 

Then life muft to itfelf grow wearifome. 

Thoic trifles wherein children take delight 

Grow naufeous to the young man's appetite ; 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 

To exercifc their minds, our age retires. 
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And when the lait delights of age fliall die. 
Life in itfelf will find &tiety. 
Now youy my friends^ my &n(e of death fliall hear> 
Which I can well deicribey for he (lands near. 
Your father LaeliuSy and your's Scipio, 
My friends, and men of honour^ I did know ; 
As certsuftly as we muft die, they live 
That life which juftly may that name receire 2 
Till from thefc prifons of our flefe released. 
Our fouls with heavy burdens He opprefsM ; 
Which part of man from heaven falling down. 
Earthy in her low abyfs, doth hide and drown, 
A place fo dark to the cceleftial light. 
And pure eternal fire*s quite oppc^te, 
The Gods through human bodies did difperfc 
An heavenly foul, to guide this univerfe ; 
That man, when he of heavenly bodies faw 
The order, might from thence a pattern draw : 
Nor this to me did my own di^tes fhow. 
But to the old philofophers I owe. 
I heard Pythagoras, and thofe who came 
With him, and from our country took their name j 
Who never doubted but the beams divine, 
]>i!iv'd from Gods, in mortal breafls did ihine« 
Nor from my knowledge did the ancients hide 
What Socrates declared, the hour he dy'd ; 
He th* immortality of fouls proclaim'd, 
(Whom th* oracle of men the wifeft nam*d) 
Why fliould we doubt of that, whereof our fenfc 
Finds demonfh^tioxL itom experience ? 
f • Our 
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Our minds are here, and theee^ below> above ; 

Nothing that *s mortal can fo fmhiy move. 

Our thoughts to future things their flight dire^i:. 

And in an inftant all that's ^sA c<^e^« 

Reafim, remembrance^ wit, inventive art^ 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. 

Man's foul in a perpetual motion flows. 

And to no outward caufe that motion owes ; 

And therefore that, no end can overtake, 

fiecauie our minds cannot them(elves forfake. 

And fmce the matter of our foul is pure. 

And Ample, ^^ch no mixture can endure 

Of parts, which not among themfelves agree ; 

Therefore it never can divided be. 

And nature fhews (without philolbphy) 

What cannot be divided, cannot die. 

We ev'n in early infancy difcem. 

Knowledge is bom with babes before they learn 5 

Ere they can fpeak, they find fo many ways 

To ferve their turn, and fee more arts than days : 

Before their thoughts they plainly can exprefs. 

The words and things they know are numberlefs. 

Which nature only, and no art could find. 

But what flie taught before, flie call'd to mind, 

Thefe te his fons (as Xenophon records) ' 

Of the great Cyrus were tlie dying words j 

** Fear not when I depart (nor therefore mourn) 

** I fliall be no where, or to nothing turn : 

** That foul, which gave me life, was feen by none, 

** Yet by the adtions it defign'd, was known ; 
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** And thougj^ its ^ight no mortal eye fhall fee, 

** Yet know, for ever it the lame (hall be. 

** That foul, which can immortal glory give, 

** To her own virtues muft for ever Hve. 

** Can you believe, that man's all-knowing mind 

** Can to a mortal body be confin'd ? 

** Though a foul foolifh prifon her immure 

** On earth, (he (when efcap'd) is wife, and pure, 

" Man's body, when dilTolv'd, is but the fame 

** With beafl^s, and muft return from whence it came ; 

** But whence into our bodies rcafon flows, 

** None fees it, when it comes, or where it goes. 

*• Nothing refembles death {o much as deep, 

** Yet then our minds themfelves from (lumber keep. 

" When from their flefhly bondage they are free, 

** Then what divine and future things they fee I 

** Which makes it moft apparent whence they are, 

** And what they (hall hereafter be, declare.'* 

This noble fpcech the dying Cyrus made. 

Me, Scipio, fhall no argument perfuade, 

Thy grandlire, and his brother, to whom Fame 

Gave, from two conquered parts o' th' world, their name^ 

Nor thy great grandfire, nor thy father Paul, 

Who fell at Cannae againft Hannibal ; 

Nor I (for 'tis permitted to the ag'd 

To boaft their a6Hons) had fo oft engag'd 

In battles, and in pleadings, had we thought. 

That only Fame our virtuous a£Vions bought ; 

*Twere better in foft pleafltre and repofe 

Inglorioufly our peaceful eyes to clofe : 

Some 
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Some high alTurance hath pofTefl my mindy 
After my death an happier life to find. 
Unlefs our fouls from the immortals came. 
What end have we to feek immortal fame ? 
All virtuous fpirits fome fuch hope attends, 
Therefore the wife his days with pleafure ends* 
The fooliih and fhort-fighted die with fear, 
That they go ho where, or they know not where. 
The wife and virtuous foul, with clearer eyes. 
Before (he parts, fome happy port defcries. 
My friends, your fathers I fhall furely fee ; 
Nor only thofe I lov'd, or who lov*d me ; 
But fiich as before ours did end their days ; 
Of whom we hear, and read, and write their praife* 
This I believe : for were I on my way. 
None ihould perfuade me to return, or fhy : 
Should fome god tell me, that I ihould be bom. 
And cry again, his offer I would fcom ; 
Afham'd, when I have ended well my race. 
To be led back to my firft flarting-place. 
And fince with life we are more griev'd than joy'd. 
We ihould be either fatisfy*d or cloy'd : 
Yet will I not my length of days deplore, 
As many wife and learn'd have done before ; 
Nor can I think fuch life in vain is lent. 
Which for our country and our friends is fpent. 
Hence from an inn, not from my home I pafs. 
Since nature meant us here no dwelling-place. 
Happy when I, from this turmoil fet free, 
That peaceful and divine aflembly fee : 
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Not only thole I nam'd I there ihal{ greet. 
But my own gallant, virtuous Cato meet. 
Nor did I weep, when I to afhes tom'd 
His belov'd foody, who ihould mine have bum'd. 
I in my thoughts beheld hb foul afcend, 
Where his fixt hc^s our interview attend : 
Then ceafe to wonder that I feel no grief 
From age, which is of my delights the chief. 
My hopes, if this aifurance hath deceiv'd, 
(That I man's foul immortal have believ'd) 
And if I err, no power (hallclifpoffefs 
My thoughts of that expe£bd happinefs. 
Though fome minute j^ilofophers pretend. 
That uith our days our pains and pleafures end. 
If it be fo, I hold the fafer fide. 
For none of them my error Ihall deride. 
And if hereafter no rewards appear, 
Yet virtue hath itfclf rewarded here. 
If thofe, who this opinion have dcfpis'd, 
And their whole life to pleaiurc facrific'd, 
Should feel their error, they, when undeceiv'd,. 
Too late will wifh, that me they had believ*d. 
If fouls no imi;nortality obtain, 
'Tis fit our bodies ihould be out of pain. 
The fame uneafinefs which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life mull alfo bring. 
Good a6ts, if long, fcem tedious ; fo is age, 
Afting too long upon this earth her ftage. 
Thus much for age, to which wl^en you arrive. 
That joy to you, which it^ives me, 'twill give. 

CON- 
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N 

THE BRITISH PRINCES. 

WHAT niglity gde katit nU*d ji flight /o ftnmg ? 
So hig^ above all Tulg^r eyes ? (blong? 
Chte fitfgle raptofe icarce itfelf confines 
Wit|iiii the lioitts of four thoufand lines s 
And yet I hope to fee this noble heat f 

CoDUxnutp till it makes the piece compleat^ 
7*hat to the latter age it may defcend. 
And to the end of time its beams extend. 
When poefy joins profit with delight. 
Her images fli6uld be moft exquifite, |9 

•ince roan to that perfection cannot rife. 
Of always Tirtaousy fortunate, and wife | 
TheiefbfC Ae patterns man ihould imitate 
Akofve the life pur mafters ihould create. * 

Krriay if we confult with Greece and Rome, 15; 

^icece (as in war) hy Rome was overcome | 
Though mighty raptoros we in Homer find, 
TcCf like himfelf, his cha^^iers were blind : 
Vifgirs fublimed eyes not only gaz*d, 
Bttt his fublimed thoughts to Heaven were raisM. 20 
IKHio reads die honours which he paid the gods, 
Wonld think he had beheld ibeir bkft abod«% \ 



And, that |ii$ hero mifftit accompli AiM^^y- ^ ' 'j-j . 

J'rom that g^^^^|^dgB ypur jii^^iiiir'tilcei'lts k#j' i^ * 
And by the beft original^^oej^draw^ ' *■ ' ■ ' "''^ 
Bonduca's hpnour, with thofe hero^i Tiftft^ ^-^ " 
Had in oblivion wraptj, bid ftiicy't^irji^i'-' ^ -; •" i r 
To them and to your nation ybWl^jflfti*" '»*•'' * »'^ 
In raifing up their glories from thfc'duft''^'' ' „ 'J^ 
' And to Old England 'ybb thii rig<ht1i^¥b'lli||iHi Iff^T 
To (hew, no Ijory nobler tfaair htteeMrniit ^ <' ; • R sV 

J |;legy ON T.HR ijiiEAiJi^f^a 

H E N R Y L 6 R p h!;^ tt;^ G^ 

READER, preferve thy peaee ; thofc bufyt^^))^'! 
Will weep at flieirowja fad dtfcoverie9{.,i n j^j 
When every line they add'iirit)«)ve8 thy loTs^ , unl ri 
Till, having view'd the ^holei they fum, a i^ro/j^l ^^^ 
Such as derides thy i|laflions^ btfcrpiief,, , ,.j, ^^ xuill 
And fcorni the iUccdiirs of thy ^Ify.^rifift i.jiUruQit 
Yet, left thy Ignortnce betray thy name. sir ^^ji^.j ^r^ 
Of man ai^d fiibtls,' read apd moifrn} 'th|^^0)ajii|f -;i,j 
Of an exeittption, from juft ftttU, doth fliew: j.^ ^^y/ 
Irrational, bey9nd e](cefs of woe. ^1* 

Since reafon, tlicn,''t^ii j^itrrlcg^l fear, ;.> 

'^ikanhood, uiicejifur*d| p;^ t\[iat tivb\^« We, 
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Upon this Yiobli^tfrp* Here, here rcmaiirt 

Duft far more precious ttim in Indians Vtiitt i* '■ ■•'"■ 

Within tHcfe- cold' embraces, ravifliM, lies " ^ vj 

■ . That which compleat? the age's tyranniei r -' 

■ Who weak'^tpfuch another ill'aj^yfeary ^ '• 
- For what dcftroys our hope, fecures our fear. - ^ 

What (in unejbpfaited, in this land ' ' 

d9f groans, h^l^ guided fofevere a haiidi io 

The late gi^at victim * that your altars kireWi 
Ye angry gods^. (night have exeusM this new '* 

Oblation, and have fparM one lofty ^ighc 
Of virtue, to inform our fteps aright j 
By Vbbf^xiin^le gpod, con/demned w« . > i^ 

Might have run on to kinder deftiny. 
But, as the leader of the herd fell firft 
A CaftiBcp, ^o quench the raging thii*il 
Of'iniam^dVekgc'aiici for poft' cringes f foinone*? , .1 
But this whitc-fatted youngling could atone, 30 

By his untimely fate, that impious fmoke, 
Tluttfullied earth, and did Heaven's pity choak. 
Let it fufiice for us, that we have loft ' ^; r 

In him, unwHre.than the widowM world can bead 
In aHy Ittuip of her remaining clay. 35 

^ Fair as the grcy-ey'd morn he was i the iay, 
Youthful, and climbing upwards ftill, imparts 
No hafte like that of his increafing parts j 
Like th« meridian beam, his victue^s light 
Wat feeiij lis full of comfort, and as bright. 40 
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Had hit noon boea at ix*d ar clear— but jie« 

That only wanted ioimor^ky .- >■ 

Tto make him petfeft, now fubmita to night. 

In the blaek bofom of wbofe iable ^lite^ . 

He leaves a dotCid of Mh behind, and iSUt 4.5 

itefin'd, all rajr and^lory, to theikief* 

Great faint I (hine. there in an eternal i^ere, 
And tell thofe powers to whom thou now draw*ft neistrA 
That by our tremblbg fenfe, in Hastings deadf. 
Their anger and our ugly faults are read j gf^ 

The ihort lines of whofe life did to oqr eyes^ 
Their love and majefty epitomize* 
Tell them, whoft fiem decrees impqfe our hy^t^ 
The feafted grave may dple her boUow jaws j 
Though fin feareh nature* to provide her here 55 

A (econd entertainment half fo dear, 
She*ll never meet a plenty like ^s hearfe. 
Till Time prefent her with the Uoiwerfcr 

;<■ 
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T »47 J 
TO THE REVEREND 

DR. W I L K I N S, . 

WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE IN OXFORP« 

SIR, 

'CEEING you are pleafed to think fit that thcfe 
•*^ papers fhould come into the' public , whiph were at 
firft defigned to live only in a defk, or fome private 
friend's hands ; I humbly take the boldnefs to commit 
them to the fecurity which your name ^nd prote6tion 
will give them with the moft knowing part of the world. 
There are two things efpecially in which they ftand in 
need of your defence : one is, th^t they fall fo infinitely 
below the full and lofty genius of that excellent poet, 
who made this way of writing free of our nation : the 
other, that they are fo little proportioned and equal to 
the renown of that prince, on whom they were written. 
Such great a£):ions and lives deferving rather to be the 
fubje£i:s of the nobleft pens and divine fancies, than 
of fuch finall beginners and weak elTayers in poetry 
as myfelf. Againft thefe dangerous prejudices, there 
itmains no other fhield, than the univerfal efteem 
and authority which your judgment and approbation 
carries with it. The right you have to them. Sir, 
is not only on the account of the relation you had 
to this great perfon, nor of the general favour 
which all arts receive from you j but more particu- 
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larly by reafon of that obligation and zeal with which 
I am bound tp iMicate rayfelf to your fervice ; for 
•having been a long time the objeft of your care 
and indulgence towards the, advantage oF. my 'ftudies 
and fortune, having been moulded as it were by your 
own handstand formed under yoiir government, nbt 
to entitle you to any thing which my meannefs pro- 
duces, would not only be injuflice, but facrilege : fo 
<bat if diese be any diing hei^ tolerably ^d, which 
defefves pardon, k is yours. Sir, as well as he, 
wbo is. 

Your mod devoted, 

, and obliged fer\'ant, 

THO. SPR^T. 
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BY BISHOP SPRAT. 



TO THE 
ITAPPY MEMORY OF THE LATE 

LORD PROTECTOR. 

I. 

'T^ I S true, great name, thou art (ecure 

•*- From the forgetfulnefs and rage 
Of death, or envy, or devouring age ; 
Thou canfi; the force and teeth of time endure : 
Thy.faipfi, like men, the elder it doth grow. 

Will of itfclf turn whiter too, 

Without what needlefs art can do ; 
Will live beyond thy breath, beyond thy hearfe. 
Though it were never heard or fung in verfe. 

Without our help, thy memory is fafe j 

They only want an epitaph, 

That do remain alone 

Alive in an infcription, 
Rcmcmber'd only on the brofs, or marble-ilone, 
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'Tis all in vain what we can do : 

Ay our rofesr and perfumer ;- 

"V^ill but officious folly fhow. 

And pious nothings to fuch mighty tombs. 

All oiu: incenfby gums and balm. 

Are but unnecelTary duties here : 

The poets may their fpices Ipare, 
Their coftly numbers^ and their tuneful feet : 
That need not be embalmed, which of itfelf is fweet : 

II. 

We know to praife thee is a dangerous proof 

Of our obedience and our love : 

^or vrhen the fun and fire meet. 

The one 's extinguifh'd quite ; 
And yet the other never is more bright. 

So they that write of thee, and join 

Their feeble names with thine j 
Their weaker (parks with thy illuftrious light, 

Will lofe themfelves in that ambitious dioaght; 

And yet no fame to thee from hence be brought. 

We know, blefs'd fpirit, thy mighty name 

Wants no addition of another's beam j 

It 's for our pens too high, and full of theme : 
The Mufes are made great J)y thee, not thou by them^ . 

Thy fame's eternal lamp will live. 

And in thy facred urn furvive, 
Without the food of oil, which we can give. 
'Tis true ; but yet our duty calls our fongs j 

Duty commands our tongues : 

Though 
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Though thou want not our prailes, we 
Are not excused for what we owe to thee| 

For (o men from religion are not freed, 
But from the altars clouds muft rife. 
Though heaven itfelf doth nothing need. 

And though the gods don't want an earthly facrifice. 

m. 

Great life of wonders, whole each year 

Full of new miracles did appear I 

Whofe every month might be 

Alone a chronicle, or hidory I 

Others j:reat a6tions are 

But thinly fcatter'd here and there j 

At beft, but all one fingle flar ; 

But thine the milky-way, 
All one continued light, of undiftinguifh'd day i 
They throng'd fo clofe, that nought el(e could be {een^ 

Scarce any common iky did come between : 

What fliall I fay, or where begin ? 
Thou may'il in double fhapes be fhownv 
Or in, thy arms,, or in thy gown f 
Like Jove, fometimes with warlike thunder, and 
Sometimes with peaceful fceptre in his hand ; 

Or in the field, or on the throne. 
In what thy head, or what thy arm hath done, 

All that thou didfl was fo refin'd, 

So full of fubftance, and fo ftrongly join*d. 

So pujne^ fo weighty gold, 

L 4 tVciX 
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Thou left'ft thy more delightful peace. 
Thy private life and better eafe ; 
Then down thy fteel and annour took, 
Wiihing that it ftill hung upon the hook : 
When death had got a large commiffion out, 
Throwmg the arrows and her fting about j 
Then thou (as once the healing ferpent roie) 
Waft lifted up, not for thyfelf but us. 

Thy country wounded was, and fick, before 

Thy wars and arms did her reflore : 

Thou knew'ft where t^e difeafe did lie^ 

And like the cure of fympathy. 

The ftrong and certain remedy 

Unto the weapon didft apply j 
Thou didft not draw the fword, and fo. 

Away the fcabbard throw, 

As if thy country Ihou'd 

Be the. inheritance of Mars and blood r 
But that, when the great work was Ipun, 

War in itfelf fhould be undone : 
That peace might land again upon the fliore, 

Richer and better tlian before : 

The huft)andmen no fteel fliall know. 

None but the ufef ul iron of the plow ; 

That bays might creep on every fpear : 

And though our iky was overfpread 

With a deftru6tive red, 
rrwas but till thou our fun didft in full fight appear^ 

VIII 
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VIII. 
When Ajax dy*d, the purple blood. 

That from his gaping wound had flow'di 
Tum'd into letter, every leaf 
Had on it wrote his epitaph :^ 

So from that crimfon flood , 

Which thou by fate of times wert led 
Unwillingly to fhed, 

Letters and learning rofe, and arts renewed r 
Thou foiight'fty not out of envy, hope, or hate^ 

But to refine the church and fbite ; 

And like the Romans, whatever thou 

In the field of Mars didft mow. 
Was, that a holy ifland hence might grow*. 
Thy wars, as rivwrs raifed by a fhower. 
Which welcome clouds do pour, 
Thouij^ they at firft may (eem 
To carry all away with an enraged ftream ; 

Yet did not happen that they might deftroy^ 

Or the better parts annoy : 

But all the filth and mud to fcour, 

And leave behind another (lime, 
To give a birth to a more happy power. 

IX. 
In fields tmconquer'd, and fo well 

Thou didft in battles and in arras excel ;. 

That ftcely arms themfelres might be 

Worn out in war as foon as thee j 
Succefs fo clofe upon thy troops- did wait. 
As if thou firift hadft conquex'd fate i. 

. . A* 
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As if uncertain viftory 

Had been firft o'ercoiBe by thee j 
As if her wings were clipt, and could not flee, 

Whilft thou didft only fenre, 
Before thou hadfl what firft thou didfl defenre. 

Others by thee did great tilings do, 
TriumphMft thyfclf, and mad'ft them triumi^ ^o® J 

Though they above thee did appear. 
As yet in a more large and higher Q>here : 
Thou, the great Sun, gav'ft light to every ftar :. 

Thyfelf an army wert alone. 

And mighty troops contained in one. 
Thy only fword did guard the land, 
Like that which, flaming in the angel's hand,. 

From men God's garden did defend ; 

But yet thy fword did more than his, 
Not only guarded, but did nfeke this land a paradiSb. 

X. 

Thou fought*ft not to be high or great. 

Nor for a fceptre or a crown, 

Or ermin, purple, or the throne ; 
But as the veftal heat. 
Thy fire was kindled from above alone : 

Religion putting on. thy fliield 

Brought th^ vi£kirious to the field. 
Thy arms, like thofe which ancient heroes wore, 

Were given by the- Gtod thou didft adore : 

And all the Cwords thy armies had. 

Were on an heayaily anvil .made $. 

r • V Not 
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Not intereft, or any weak defire 
Of rule or empire, did^y mind inipire 1 
Thy valour like the hoif fire. 
Which did before the Perfian armies go, 
Liv'd in the camp^ and yet was facred too : 

Thy mighty fword anticipates, 
What was deferv'd by heaven and thofe bleft feats^ 
And makes the church triumphant here below. 

XI. 
Though. fortune did hang on thy fword. 
And did obey thy mighty word; 
Though fortune, for thy fide and thee» 
Forgot her lov'd inconftancy ; . 

Amidft thy arms and trophies thou 
Were valifint and gentle too ; 
Wound'ft thyfelf, when thou didft kill thy foe. 
Like fteel, when it much work has paft. 
That which was rough does ihine at laft, 
Thy arms byl)eing oftener us'd did fxnoother giow. 
Npr did thy battles make thee proud or high. 
Thy conqueft rais'd the ftate, not thee : 
Thou overcam'ft thyfelf in every vi£fcory. 
As when the fun in a dire£kr line 
Upon a poliih'd golden fhield doth ihine. 
The fhield refle6b unto the fun again his light : 
So when the heavens fmil'd on thee in fight j 
When thy propitious God had lent 
Succefs and vi6lory to thy tent ; 
To heaven again the vi£l:ory was fent. 

xii. 
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XII. 

England, till thou didft come, 

Confin'd her ▼aloor hone ; 
Then pur own rocks did fiand 
Bounds to our fame as well as land» 
And were to us as well 
As lo our enemies unpayable : 
We were aiham'd at what we read, 
, And blufh'd at what our fathers did, 
Becaufe we came fo far behind the dead. 
The Britifh lion hung his main, and droop'd. 
To llavery and burden ftoop'd. 
With a degenerate ileep and fear 
Lay in his den» and languifh'd there ; 

At whofe leaft voice before, 
A trembling echo ran through every (hore. 

And fhook the world at every roar : 
Thou his fubdued courage didft reftore. 
Sharpen his claws, and from his eyes 
. Mad*ft the fame dreadful lightning rife ; 

Mad'ft him again affright the neighbouring floods. 
His mighty diunder founds through all the woods : 
Thou haft our military fame redeem'd, 
Whidi was loft, or clouded (eem'd : 
Nay, more, heaven did by thee beftow 
On us, at once an iron age, and happy too. 

XIII. 
Till thou command'ft, that azure chain of waves. 
Which nature round about us fent. 

Made us to eycry pirate flaves, " 

Was rather burden than an ornament; 

Thofc 
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Thtffe fields of fea» that wafh'd our (hores. 
Were plow'd and reap'd by other hands dian ours : 
To usy the liquid mafsy 
Which doth about us run, 
As it is to the fun. 
Only a bed to deep on was : 
And not as now a powerful throne. 
To (hake and ^way the world thereon. 
Our princes in their hand a globe did ihew. 
But not a perfe£^ one. 
Composed of earth and water too. 
But thy commands the floods obey'd. 
Thou all the wildemefs of water fway'd : 
Thou didH not only wed the Tea, 
Not make her equal, but a (lave to thee. 
Ncftune himfelf did bear thy yoke, 
Stoop'd, and trembled at thy ftroke : 
He that ruled all the main. 
Acknowledged thee his ibvereign : 
And now the conquered Tea doth pay 
More tribute tp thy Thames than that unto the {ea« 

XIV. 
'Till now our valour did ouHelves more hurt ,* 
Our wounds to other nations were a (port $ 
And as the earth, our land produced 
Iron and fteel, which ihould to tear ourielves be us'd : 
Our ftrength within itfelf did break. 
Like thundering cannons crack. 
And kill'd thofe that were near. 
While th' enemies kcufd and untouched were. 

But 
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But now our trumiiets thou haft made to found 

Againft thfeir enemies walls in foreign ground i 
And yet no echo back to us returning found. 

England is now the happy peaceful ifle. 
And all the world the while 

Is exerciling arms and wars 

With foreign or inteftine jars- 
The torch extinguiih'd here, we lent to odiers oil. 

We give tp all, yet know ourfelves no fear; 

We reach the flame of ruin and of deaths 

Where'er we pleafe our fwords t' unfheath, 
Whilft we in calm and temperate regions breathe r 

Like tathe fun, v^ofe heat is hurl'd 
Through every corner of the world ; 
Whofe flame through all the aii: doth go, 
And yet the fun himfelf the while no fire does know. 

XV. 
Befides, the glories of thy peace 
Are not in number nor in value lefs. 
Thy hand did cure, and clofe the fears 
Of our bloody civil wars ; 
Not only lanc*d but heaVd the wound. 
Made us again as healthy and as fouhd : 
When n jw the Ihip was well nigh loft, 
5 After the fl»rm upon the coaft. 
By its mariners endangier'd moft ; 
When they their ropes and heltns had left. 
When the planks afUnder cleft, 

• •• Alii'' 
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And floods came roadng in with mighty ibund. 
Thou a iafe land and harbour for us found. 
And favedft thoie that would themfelves have drown'd ; 
A work which none but heaven and thou could do, 
Thou mad'ft us happy whether we would or no : 
Thy judgment, mercy, temperance fo great. 
As if thoie virtues only in thy mind had feat : 
Thy piety not only in the field, but peace. 
When heaven {eem'd to be wanted leaft j 
Thy temples not like Janus only were 

Open in time of war. 
When thou hadft greater caufe to fear : ' 
Rdigion and the awe of heaven poifeft 
All places and all times alike thy breaft. 

XVL 

Nor didft thou only for thy age provide. 
But for the years to come befide ; 
Our after-times and late pofterity 
Shall pay unto thy fame as much as we ; 
They too are made by thee. 
When fate did call thee too a higher throne. 
And when thy mortal work was done, 
When heaven did fay it, and thou muft be gone. 

Thou him to bear thy burden chofe, 
Who might (if any could) make us forget thy lofs ; 
Nor hadft thou him defign'd. 
Had he not been 

Not only to thy blood, but virtue kin, , 

Not only heir unto thy throne, but mind : 
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'Tis he (hall pcrfe6it all thy carts, 
And with a finer thread weaye out thy kx^ : 
&o one did bring the ch6(en peoj^e htm 

Their flavery and fears. 
Led them through their pathlels road ; 
Guided himfelf by God, 
H 'as brought them to the borders ; but a fixsojid hand 
Did fettle and iecwie them in the promised land. 



To a Perfon of Honour (Mr. Edward Howard) 
upon his Incomparable, Inconipreheniible Poem, 
mtituledThe British Princes. 

'V'OUR book our old knight-errants fame revives, 
-*■ Writ in a ftyle agreeing with their lives. 
AH rumours ftrength their prowefs did out-go. 
All rumours fkill your verfes far out-do : 
To praife the Welfh the world muft now combine. 
Since to their leeks you do your laurel join : 
Such lofty ftrains your country's ftory fit, 
Whofe mountain nothing equals but your wit. 

Bonduca, Were ihe fuch as here we fee 
(In Britifli paint), none could more dreadful be : 
With naked armies ihe encountcr*d Rome, 
Whofe ftrength with naked nature you overcome. 
Nor let fmall critics blame this mighty queen. 
That in king Arthur's' time ihe here is feen : 

You 
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You that can make immortal by your (bng^ 
May well one life four hondi^ed years prolong* 
Thus Virgil bravely dar*d for Dido's love. 
The fettled courfe of time and years to move^ 
Though him you imitate in diis alone. 
In all things elfe you boTFOw help from none: 
No antique tale of Greece or Rome you take» 
Their fables and examples you for^e. 
With true heroic glory you di^by 
A fubje^ new, writ in the neweft way. 

Go forth, great author, for the world's delight ; » 
Teach it, what none e*er taught you, how to write y 
They talk ih-ange things that ancient poets did j 
How trees and iloncs they into buildings lead : 
For poems to raife cities, now, 'tis hard. 
But yours, at leaft, will build half Paul's churchyard* 



On his MISTRESS DROWNED. 

SWEET ftrcam, that doft with equal pace 
Both thyfelf fly and thyfelf chace. 
Forbear awhile to flow. 
And liften to my woe. 

Then go and tell the Tea that all its brine 

Is freih, compared to mine : 
Inform it diat the gentler dame. 
Who was the life of all my flame. 

Ma r tV 
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I' th* glory of her bud 

Has pafs'd the fatal flood. 
Death by this only ihioke triumj^s above 

The greateft power of love r 

Alas, alas ! I muft give o*er. 
My fighs will let me add no more. 

Go on, fweet iheain, and henceforth reft 
No more than does my troubled breaft ; 
And if my fad complaints, have made thee ftay, 
Thefe tears, thefe tears, ihall mend thy way. 



THE 
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THE PLAGUE OF ATHENS, 

Which happened in the fecond Year of the 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR: 

Firft defcribed in Greek by Thucydxdes ; 
Then in Latin by Lucretius, 



To my worthy and learned Friend, 

Dr. WALTER POPE, 

Late Proftor of the Univerfity of Oxford. 

SIR, 

T K N O W not what pleafure you could take in 
•*• bcftowing your commands fo unprofitably, unleis 
it be that for which nature fomctimes clieriflies and 
allows mondersy the love of variety. This only de- 
light you will receive by turning over this rude 
and unpolifhed copy, and comparing it with my ex- 
cellent patterns, the Greek and Latin. By this you 
will (ee how much a noble fubjc6t is changed and 
disfigured by an ill hand, and what reafon Alexander 
had to forbid his pidure to be drawn but by feme celc- 
M 3 VrA.xs.^ 
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brated pencil. In Greek, Thucydides fo well and fb 
liVelily expreiles it, that I know not which is tnore a 
poeniy his defcription or that of Lucretius. Though it 
rauft be faid, that the hiftorian had a vaft advantage 
over the poet ; he, having been prcfent on the place, 
and aflaulted by the difeafe himfelf, had the horror 
familiar to his eyes, and all the fhapes of the mifery 
ftill remaining on his mind, which mufl needs make a 
great impreflion on his pen and fancy ; whereas the 
poet was forced to follow his footfteps, and only work 
on that matter he allowed him. This I fpeak, be- 
caufe it may in fome meafure too excufe my own 
defers : for being fo far removed from the place 
whereon the difeafe a£led his tragedy, and time having 
denied us many of the circumftances, cuftoms of the 
country, and other fmall things which would be of 
great ufe to any one who did intend to be perfcft on 
the fubjeft j befides only writing by an idea of that 
which I never yet faw, nor care to feel (being not of 
the humour of the painter in Sir Philip Sidney, who 
thruft himfeif into the midft of a fight, that he might 
the better delineate it). Having, I fay, all theledif- 
advantages, and many more for which I muft only 
blame myfelf, it cannot be expefted that I Ihould 
come near equaling him, in whom none of the con- 
trary advantages were wanting. Thus then, fir, by 
emboldening me to this rafli attempt, you have given 
opportunity to the Greek and Latin to triumph over 
our mother-tongue. Yet I would not have the honour 
of the countries or languages engaged in die compari- 

fon. 
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ion, but that the inequality fhouid reach no farther 
than the authors. But I have much reaipn to fesg: the 
juft indignation of that excellent perfon (the prefent 
ornament and honour of our nation) whofe way of wri- 
ting I imitate : for he 'may think himfelf as much 
injured by my following him, as were the heavens by 
that bold man's counterfeiting the facred and unimita- 
ble noii^'of thunder, by the /bund of brafs and horfes 
hoofs. I IhalJ only fay for myfelf, that I took 
Cicero's advice, who bids us, in imitation, propofe 
the noblcd pattern to our thoughts; for fb we 
may be fure to be raifed above the common l^vel, 
though we come infinitely fhort of what we aim at. 
Yet I hope that renowned poet will have none of 
my crimes any way refleft on himfelfj for it was 
not any fault in the excellent mufician, that the 
weak bird, endeavouring by ftraining its throat to 
follow his notes, deftroyed itfclf in the attempt. 
Weil, Sir, by this, that I have chofen rather to 
' expofe myfelf than to be difobedient, you may guefs 
with what zeal and hazard I ftrive to approve myfelf^ 
Sir, 

Your moft humble and 

affefiionate fervant, 

T H 0/ S P R A T. 



M 4 T H.\I- 
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THUCYDIDES, Lib. II. 

As it is excellently tranflated by Mr. Ho B B £ s. 

TN the very beginning of fummer, the Pcloponnefens, 
•*• and their confederates, with two-thirds of their 
forces, as before, invaded Attica, under the c6nd\ift of 
Archidamus/the fon of Zeuxidamas, king of Lacedae- 
mon : and after they had encamped themfelves, wailed 
the country about them. 

They had not been many days in Attica, when the 
plague firft began amongfl: the Athenians, faid alfo to 
have feized fonneriy on divers other parts, as about 
Lemnos, and elfewhere j but fo great a plague, and 
mortality of men, was never remembered to have hap- 
pened in any place before. !i''or at firft neither were 
the phyficians able to cure it, through ignorance of 
what it was, but died fafteft themfelves, as being the 
' men that moft approached the fick, nor any other art 
'of man availed whatfoever. All fupplications to the 
gods, and enquiries of oracles, and whatfoever other 
means they ufed of that kind, proved all unprofitable, 
infomuch as, fubdued with the greatnefs of the evil, 
they gave them all over. It began (by report) firft in 
that part of Ethiopia that licth upon iEgypt, and 
thence fell down into -ffigypt and Africk, and into the 
greateft part of the territories of the king. It invaded 
Athens on a fudden, and touched firft upon thofe that 
dwelt in Pyraeus, infomuch as they reported that the Pe- 

loponnefians 
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loponnefians had caft poifon into their wells ; for iprings 
there were not any in that place. But afterwards it 
came up into the high city, and then they died a great 
deal fafter. Now let every man, phyfician or other, 
concerning the ground of this iicknefs, whence it 
fpning, and what caufes he thinks able to produce fb 
great an alteration, (peak according to his own know- 
ledge ; for my own part, I will deliver but the manner 
of it, and lay qpen only fuch things as one may take his 
mark by to difcover th^ fame if it come again, having 
been both iick of it myfelf, and fben others (ick of the 
feme. This year, by confeflion^ of all men, was of all 
odier, for other dHeafes, moft free and healthful. If any 
man were fick' before, his difeafe turned" to this; if not, 
yet iuddenly, without any apparent caufe preceding, and 
being in perfe6ir health, they were taken firft with an ex- 
treme ache in their heads, rednefs and inflammation in the 
eyes ; and then inwardly their throats and' tongues grew 
prefently bloody, and' their breath noifome and unfa- 
voury. Upon this followed- a fheezihg and hoarfenefs,^ 
and not long after, the pain, together with a mighty 
cough, came down into the breaft. And when once 
it was fettled in the ftomach, it caufed vomit, and with 
great torment came up ail manner of bilious purgation 
that phyiicians ever named. Moft of them had alfp 
rfic hickyexe, which brought with it a ftrong convul- 
fion, and in fome ceafed quickly, but in others was 
long before it gave over. Their bodies outwardly to 
the touch were neither very hot nor pale, but reddifh, 
livid, and beflowered with little pimples and whelks ; 

\A5X 
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but & burned inwardly, as not to endure any the 
lig^iteft doaths or linen garment to be upon them, nor 
any thing but mere nakednefs, but rather moft wil- 
lingly to have caft themfelves into the cold water. And 
many of them that were not looked to, pofiefled with 
infatiate third, ran unto the wells ; and to drink much 
<ur little was indifierent, being ^11 from eafe and power 
to deep as far as ever. 

As long as the difeaie was at the height, their bodies 
wafted not, but refilled the torment beyond all expedb- 
tion, inibmuch as the moft of them either died of their 
inward burning in nine or feven days, whilft they had 
yet fhrength ; or if they efcaped that, then, the difeaie 
falling down in their bellies, and caufmg there great 
exulcerations and immoderate loofenefs^ they died many 
of them afterwards through weaknefs : for the difeafe 
(which firft took the head) began above, and came 
down, and paiTed through the whole body : and he 
that overcame the worfl of it was yet marked with the 
lofs of his extreme parts ; for, breaking out both at 
their privy members, and at their fingers and toes, many 
with the lofs of thefe efcaped. There were alfo fome 
that loft their eyes, and many that prefently upon their 
recovery were taken with fuch an oblivion of all things 
whatfoever, as tiiey neither knew themfelves nor their 
acquaintance. For this was a kind of ficknefs which 
far fiumqunted all expreflion of words, and both ex- 
ceeded human nature in th^ cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared alfo otherwife to be none of 
thofe difibaies that are bred among us, and that efpecially 

by 
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hy tMs : for all, both birds and beafts, that ti(e to 
feed on human flefh, though many men lay abroad 
imburiedy either came not at them, or tafting periihed. 
An argument whereof, as touching the birds, was die 
manifeft defeft of fuch fowl, which were not then fcen, 
either about the carcafes, or any where elfe ; but by 
the dogs, becaufe they are fanriliar with men, thit 
«fi*e€k was (een much clearer. So that this ^ifeaie (to 
paTs over many ftrange particulars of the accidents that 
fome had differently from others) was in general fuch 
as I have Iheivn *, and for other ufual ficknefles at that 
time, no man was troubled with any. Now they died," 
fbme for want of attendance, and fome again with all 
the care and phyfic that could be ufed. Nor wa» 
there any, to &y, certain medicine, that applied muft 
have helped them ; for if it did' good to one, it did 
harm to another ; nor any di£R:rence of body for ftrength 
or weaknefs that was able to refill it ; but carried all 
a\vay, what phyfic foever was adminiftred. But the 
greateft mifery of all was, the defc6Hon of mind, in 
fuch as found themfelves beginning to be fick (for they 
grew prcfently deiperate, and gave themfelves over 
widiout making any refinance) ; as alfo their dying 
thus like (heep, infe6bd by mutual vifitation : for if 
men forbore to vifit them for fear, then they died for- 
lorn, whereby many families became empty, for want 
of fuch as fhould take care of them. If they forbore 
not, then they died themfelves, and principally the 
honefteft men : for out of fhame they would not fpare 
themfelves, but went in nmto their friends, efpecially 
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after it was ceme to that pais, that even their do- 
mefticsy wearied with the lamentations of them that 
$edy and overcome with the greatnefs of the cala- 
mity, were no longer moved therewith. But thofe 
that were recovered, had much compaflion both On them 
that diedy and on them that lay fick, as having both 
]|Lnown the mifery themfelves^ and now no more fubjed 
to the like danger f for this difeafe never took a man 
the fecond time fo as to be mortal. And thefe men 
were both by others counted happy j and theyalfo them- 
ielves, through excefs of prefent joy, conceived a kind 
of light hope never to die of any other ficknefs here- 
after. Befides the preient affli£kion, the reception of 
^e country people and of their, fubfiance into tlie 
city, opprefled both them; and much more the people 
themfelves that fo came in : for, having no houfes, 
but dwelling at that time of the year in ftifling booths, 
the mortality was now without all foim ; and dying 
men lay tumbling one upon another in the ftreets, and 
men half dead about e\xry conduit through dcfire of 
water. The temples alfo where they dwelt in tents 
were all full of the dead that died within them j for, 
opprefled with the violence of the calamity, and not 
knowing what to do, men grew carelcfs, both of holy 
and profane things alike. And the laws which they 
formerly ufed touching funerals were all now broken,, 
every one buiying w here he could find room. And many 
for want of tilings neceflary, after fo many deaths 
before, were forced to become impudent in the funerals 
of their friends. For when one had made a funeral. 
. pile,. 
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pile, another getting before him would throw on his 
dead, and give it fire. And when one was in burning, 
anotherwould come, and, having caft thereon him whom 
he carried, go his way again. And the great lioen- 
tioufhefs, which alfo in other kinds was ufed in the city 
began at firft from this difeafe. For that which a maa 
before would diflemble, and not acknowledge to be 
done for voluptuoufnefs, he duril now do freely, (eeing 
before {lis «ycs fuch quick revolution^ of the rich dying 
and men worfh nothing inheriting their eftates ; inib- 
much as they juftified a fpeedy fruition of their goods, 
even for their pleafiu^, as men that thought they held 
their lives but by the day. As fDr pains, no man was 
forward in any a£^ion of honour, to take any, becaufe 
they thought it uncertain whether they ihould die or 
not before they atchicved it. But what any man knew 
to be delightful, and to be profitable to pleafure, that 
was made both profitable and honourable. Neither the 
fear of the gods, nor laws of men, awed any man. 
Kot the former, becauie they concluded it was alike t© 
worfliip or not worfhip, firom feeing that alike they all 
periflied : nor the latter, becaufe no man expected that 
his life would laft tiU he received punifhment of his 
crimes by jud^ent. But they thought there was now 
over their heads fome far greater judgment decreed 
againft them; before which feU, they thought to enjoy 
iaeat little part of their live«« 
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THE 
PLAGUE OF ATHENS. 

TT N H A? P Y man ! by nature made to fway, 
^^ And yet is every creature's prey, , 
Deftroy*d by thofc that ihould his pcnver obey. 
Of the whole >»-orld wc call mankind the lords,. 
Flattering ourlclves \mh mighty words j 
Of ill dungs w*e the monarchs are. 
And fo we mle, and io we domineer ; 
AH creatures elfe about us fiand 
Like ibme pnetorian band. 
To guard, to help, and to defend ; 
Yet d\cy fumetimes prove enemies. 
Sometimes againft us rife ; 
Our verj' guards rebel, and tyrannize. 
Thoufand difcafes fent by fate 
' (Unhappy feiTants !) on us wait; 
A thoufand treacheries within 
Are laid, weak life to win ; 
Huge troops of maladies without 
(A grim, a meagre, and a dreadful rout }y ' 

Some formal fieges make. 
And with fure flownefs do our bodies take ; 
Some with quick violence ftorm the town. 
And throw all in a moment down : 
Some one peculiar fort aflail. 
Some b^ general attempts prevail. 

Small 
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paail herbsy alas^ can only us relieve. 
Aid (mall is the aifiiUnce they^can give : 
How can the Ming offspring of the field 

Sure health and fuccour yield > 
What ihrong an4 certain remedy. 
What firm and laiting life can ours be. 
When that i^idiich makes us live dotih every winter ^ie f 

II. 

Nor is this all : we do not only breed 
Within ourfelves the fatal feed 
Of change, and of decreaie in every part. 
Head, belly, ilomach, and root of life, the hhtrt $ 
Not only have our autumn, when we muft 
Of our own nature turn to dud, 
When leaves and fruit muft fall ; 
But arc exposed to mighty tempefts too, 
Which do at once what they would flowly do,, 
Which throw down fruit and tree of life withal^. 
From ruin we in vain 
Our bodies by repair maintain. 

Bodies composed of fhiiP 
Mouldering and frail enough ; 
Yet htm without as well we fear 
^A dangerous and deflru6tive war. 
From heaven, from earth, from (ea, fi-om an*. 
We like the Roman empire (haH decay. 
And our own force would melt away 
By the inteftine jar 
. Of elements, <««rhich on each other pr^y. 
The Cxfars and the Pompeys which within we bear ; 
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Yet are (like that) in danger too * 

Of foreign armies^ and external foe. 
Sometimes the Oothifh and the barbarous rage 
Of plague or peflilence attends man's age. 
Which neither force nor arts affwage? 
Which cannot be avoided or withftood, 
3uttlrownSy and over-runs with unexpeded flood. 
III. 
On Ethiopia, and the fouthem fands, . 
The unfrequented coafts, and parched lands. 
Whither the fun too kind a heat doth fend, 
<The fun, which the worft neighbour is, and the befl 
friend) . 
Hither a mortal influence came, 
A fatal and unhappy flame. 
Kindled by heaven's angry beam. 
With dreadful fro>yns, the heavens fcatter'd here 
Cruel infe£iious heats into the air : 
Now all the ftores of poifon fent, 

Threatening at once a general* doom, 
Lavifh*d out all their hate, and meant 
In future ages to be innocent. 
Not to difturb the world for many years to comf . 

Hold, heavens ! hold; why fhould your (acred flre. 
Which 'dodi to all things life in^e. 
By whofe kind beams you bring 
Forth yearly every thing. 
Which doth th' original feed 
Of all things in the womb of earth that breed. 
With vital, heal; aad quickening feed j 

Why 
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Why ihould you now that heat employ. 
Hie eaidiy die air> the ieUs» ithe cities to aspoy ? 
That whidi before revivM, wj^y ihould it now jdeibDoy > 

TV. 

Thofc A^ck defarts fbraight were double defarts 
grown, 
The ravenous beads were left alone. 
The ravenous beafts then firft began 
To pity their old enemy man, 
And blam'd the plague for what they would themfelvcR 
have done. 
Nor (laid the cruel evil there, 
Nor could be long confin'd unto one air; 

Plagues prefently forfake 
The wildemcfs which they themfelves do make. 
A%vay the deadly breaths their journey take. 

Driven by a mighty wind, 
They a new booty and frelh forage find ? 

The loaded wiod went Aviftly on, 
And as it pafs*d, was heard to %h and groan. 
On Egypt next it feiz'd, 
Nor could but by a general ruin be appeas'd, 
Egypt, in rage, back on the fouth did look, > 
And wonder'd thence Ihould come th' unhappy ibx)ke, 
From whence before her fruitfulnefs ihe took. 
Egypt did now curfc and revile 
Thofc very lands from whence flie has her Nile j 
Egypt now fear*d another Hebrew God, 
Another Angel's hand, a fecond Aaron's rod. 

N \. 
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V. . 
Then on it goes, and through the (acred land 
Its angry forces did command ; 
But God did place an angel there 
Its violence to withftand. 
And turn into another road the putrid air. 
To Tyre it came, and there did all devour? 
Though that by feas might think itfelf fecure. 
Nor ftaid, as the great conqueror did, 
TiV it had filPd and ftoppM the tide. 
Which did it from the ihore divide. 
But pafs'd the waters, and did all polTefs^ 
Aad quickly all was wildernefs. 
Thence it did Perfia over-run. 
And all that facrifice unto the fun : 
In every limb a dreadful pain they felt, 
TorturM with fecrct coals they melt ; 
The Perfians call'd their fun in vain. 
Their God incrcas'd the pain. 
They look*d up to their God no more. 
But curfe the beams they worfhiped before. 
And hate the very fire which once they did adore^ 
VI. 
Glutted with ruin of the eaft. 
She took her wings, and down to Athens paft ; 
Jull Plague ! which doft no parties take. 
But Greece as well as Perfia fack. 
While in unnatural quarrels they 
(Like frogs and mice) each other flay ; 
Thou in iStiy ravenous claws took'ft bodi away. 

Thither 
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Thither it came, and did deftroy the town^ 
Whilft all its (hips and foldiers looked on^ . 
And now the Allan plague did more 
Than all the Afian force could do before. 
'Without the wall the Spartan army fate, * , 
The Spartan army came too late : 
For now there was no faxfher work for Fate^. 
They faw the city open lay. 
An eafy and a bootlefs prey j 
They faw the rampires empty fiand, . 
The fleets, the walls, the forts unmaui'd* 
No need of cruelty or (laughters now, .\ 

The plague had iiniih'd what they came to do [^ 
They might now unrefiiled enter there. 
Did they not the very air 
More than the Athenians fear. - 
The air itfelf to them was wall and bulwarks too. 

vii. 

Unhappy Athens ! it is true thou wert 
The proudefi work of nature and of art : 
Learning and (bieo^h did thcc compofe^ 

As foul and body us : 
But yet thou only thence art n>ade 
A nobler prey for fates t* invade ; 
Thofc mighty numbers diat within thee breatbe, 
Do only ferve to make a fatter feaft for death. 
Death in the moft frequented places lives ; 
Moft tribute from the crowd receives i 

N z Anil 
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And though it bean a fcythe, and ieems to owa 
A ruftic life alone. 
It loves no wildemefs. 
No ftatter*d villages , 
But mighty populous palaces. 
The throng, the tumult, and the town. 
What ih«nge unheard-of lon^focror is this, 
Which by the forces that refift it doth increaft ! 
When other conquerors are 
Oblig'd to make a (lower war. 
Nay fbtnetimes for themfelves may fear 
And muft proceed with watchful care, 
Whfen thicker troops of enemies appear: 
This ftrongtr fHH, and more fuccefsful grows, 
Down fooner all before it dttows, 
Jf greater multitudes of men do it oppoie. 
VIII. 
The tyrant firft the haven did fubdue ; 
y Lately th' Athenians (it knew) 
Themfelvea by wooden walls did fave. 
And dierefbre firil to them th' infe£Hon gave. 

Left they new fuccour thence receive. 
Cruel Pyifaeus ! now thou haft undone 
The honour diou before hadft won \ 
Not all thy merchandize. 
Thy wealth, diy treafuries. 
Which from all coafts thy fleet fupplies. 
Can to atone this crime fuftice. 
Next o'er the upper town it %read, 
; With mad and undifcemed ipeed \ 

In 
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. In every corner* every ftreet. 

Without a guide did iet its feet, 
And too familiar every houib did greet. 
Unhappy queen of Greece ! great Thefeus now 

Did thee a mortal injury do, 

WhcQ firft in walls he did thee cloie» 
When firft he did thy citizens reduce, 
Houfes and goverafnent, and laws to uie. 
It had been better if tliy people ftill 

Difperfed in fi>ipe field or hill, ' 

Though favage and undifciplin'd, did dwell. 

Though barbaroujB, untame, and rude. 
Than by their numbers thus to be fubdued, . 

To be by their own fwarms annoy*d. 
And to be civiliz*d only to be deto>y'd. 

IX. 
Minerva fiarted when (he heard the noife, 
And dying men's confuied voice. 
From heaven in haifte fhc came, to fee 
What was the mighty prodigy. 
Upon the cafile pinnacles fhe fat, 
And dar'd not nearer By, 
Nor midfi fo many deaths to truft her very deity. 
With pitying look ^e faw at every gate 

Death and deflraftion wait $ 
She wrung her hands, and call'd on Jove, 
And all th* immortal powers above ; 
But though a goddefs now did pray. 
The heavens refused, and tum'd dieir ear away. 

N3 ^\tfi 
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She brought her olive and her ihield. 
Neither of thefe, aks ! ailifiance yield. 

She lookt upon ]Vkduia*s face. 

Was angry that ihe was 
Herfelf of an immortal race. 

Was angry that her Gorgon's head 
Could not ilrike her as well a$ others dead : 
She fat and wept a while, and then away (he fled» 

X. 
Now Death began her fword to whet, 

Not all the Cyclops fwcat. 
Nor Vulcan's mighty anvils, could prepare 

Weapons enough for her. 
No weapons large enough, but all the age 
Men felt the heat within them rage 

And hop*d the air would it affwage, 
Caird for its help, but th' air did them deceive. 
And aggravate the ills it fhould relieve j 

The air no more was vital now, 

But did a mortal poifon grow : 

The lungs, which us'd to fan the heart. 

Only now ferv'd to fire each part ,• 

What ihould refrefh, increased the fmart : 
And now their very breath. 
The chiefeft iign of life, was tum*d the caufe of deaths 

XI. 

Upon the head flrft the difeafe. 
As a bold conqueror, doth feize» 
Begins with man's metropolis. 

Secured 
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Secur'd the capitol, and then it kn^ 
It could at pleafure weaker parts fubdue» 
Blood Parted through each eye i 
The rednefs of that Iky 
Foretold a tempeft nigh. 
The tongue did flow all o*er 

With clotted filth and gore ; 
As doth a lion's when ibme innocent prey- 
He hath devoured and brought away : 
Hoarfcnefs and fores the throat did fill, 
And ftopt the palTages of fpeech and life ; 
No room was left for groans or grief 5 
Too cruel and imperious ill ! 
Which, not content to kill. 
With tyrannous and dreadful pain, 
Doft take from men the very power to complain. 
XII. 
Then down it went into the breaft, 
There all the feats and ihops of life poffcfs'd. 
Such noifome fmells from thence did come^ ' 
As if the ftomach were a tomb ; 
No food would there abide. 
Or if it did, tum'd to the enemy's fide, 
The very meat new poifons to the plague fupply'd. - 

Next, to the heart the fines came. 
The heart did wonder what ufurping flame, 
What unknown furnace, (hould 
On its nK>re natural heat intrude ; 
Straight call'd its fpirits up, but found too well. 
It wai too late now to rebeL 

N4 T^fi 
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And carmd dHlh wfc tic^ cr it ran i 
Tlwt which bcfbrt fi» wKott*t aobteft art. 
The circuhmn frofn tlM heart. 
Was moft deftraftful now. 
And nature (peedkr Sid undo. 
For that the iboncr did lapart 
The potibn and the finart, 
Th' infe£Uous blood to every £ftant part. 
XIII. 
The belly felt at kft its (hare, 
And all the fubtile labyrinths there 
Of winding bowels did new monften bear. 
Here ieven days it mPd and iway*d. 
And oftner kilPd becanie it death (b kmg delayM. 
But if through ffarei^th and heat of age 
The body overcame its rage. 
The plague departed as the deyil doth, 
When driven by prayers away he goeth. 
If players and heaven do him controul. 
And if he cannot have the foul, 
Hlmielf out of the roof or window throws. 
And will not all his labour lofe. 
But takes away with him part of the houie : 
So here the vanquifli'd evil took from them 
Who cffciijuer'd it> (mne part, ibme limb. 
Some loft the ufe^ of hands and eyes. 
Some arms, feme legs, Tome thighs ; 
S6me all their livc^ before forgot, 
Thehr minds were but (one darker hkiy 

Thofi 
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Thoie various {H6hir60 in the hntd^ ■ 
And all tlw BiunenHit flnpes were fled 1 
And nofw the nmfack'd memory 
Languifh'd in naked poverty, 
Had loft its mighty treafuryi 
They paft the Lethe lake, although they did not die. 

XIV. 
Whatever lefler maladies men had. 
They all gave place and vanifhed ; 
Thofe petty tyrants fled. 
And at this mighty conqueior ihrunk their head* 
Fevers, agues, palfles, flone, 
Gout, colic, and confumption. 
And all thc^ milder generation. 
By which mankind is by degrees undone. 
Quickly were rooted out and gone ; 
Men iaw themfelves freed from the pain, 
Rejoic'd, b(ut all, alas, in vain : 
'Twas an unhappy remedy, 
Which cur'd them that they might both worie and 
Iboner die. 

XV. 
Phyficians now could nov^^ prevail. 
They the flrft fpoils to the proud vi£br fall. 
Nor iNfould the plague their knowledge truily 
But fear'd their fliill, and therefore flew them firfl : 
So tynnte, when they would conflna their yoke, 
Firft make the chief eft men to feel the flroke, . 
The chiefeftj^ the wileft heads, left they : 

Should 
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Should (boneft difobey. 
Should firft rebel, and others learn from them the wzj. 
No aid of herbs, or juices power. 
None of ApolIo*s art could cure. 
But help'd the plague the fpeedier to devour« 

Phyfic itielf was a difeafe, 
Phytic the fatal tortures did encreafe, 
Prefcriptions did the pains renew, 
And ^fculapius to the fick did come. 
As afterwards to Rome, 
In form of ferpent, brought new poifons with Wm too. 
XVI. 
The (beams did wonder that, Co foon 
As they were from their native mountains gone. 
They (aw themfelves drunk up, an4 fear 
Another Xerxes' army near. 
Some caft into the pit the urn. 
And drink it dry at its return : 
Again they drew, again they drank ; 
At firft the coolnefs of the ftream did thank. 

But ftraight the more were fcorch'd, the more did bum ; 
And, drunk with water, in their drinking Tank : 
That urn which now to quench their thirft they ufe, 
Shortly their aflies fliall inclofe : 
Others into the cryftal brook 
With faint and wondering eyes did look. 
Saw what a ghaftly fliape themfelves had took, 
Away diey would have fled, but them their legs forfbok, 
Sqme fnatch the waters up. 
Their hands, their mouths the cup. 

They 
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They drunk, and found they flam'd the moTBt . 
Lnd only added to the burning ftore. 
So have I feen on lime cold water thxx)fwn» 
Straight all was to a ferpaent grown^ 

And hidden feeds of fire together run : 

The heap was calm and temperate before^ 

Such as the finger could endure ; 

But, when the moiflures it provoke. 

Did rage, did fwell, did fmoke, 
)id move, and flame, and bum, and flraight to aihes 
broke. 

XVII. 
So flrong the heat, fo ftrong the torments were. 

They like fome mighty burden bear 

The lighteft covering of air. 
Jl fexes and all ages do invade 

The bounds which nature laid. 

The laws of modefly which nature made ; 
'he virgins blufh not, yet uncloath'd appear, 
Undrefs*d to run about, yet never fear. 

The pain and the difeafe did now 

Unwillingly reduce men to 

That nakednefs once more, 
Vhkch perfe£^ health and innocence cauS'd before^ 

No ileep, no peace, no reft. 
Their wandering and affrighted minds poilefsv'd ; 

Upon their fouls and eyes 

Hell and eternal horror lies, 

Unufual fhapes and images, , 

Dark pi£tures and reiemblances 

oe 
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Of things to ocNnei and of the woild bdoW| 

0*er their diftcmper'd ^uicict go » 
Sometimes they curie, (omedmes they pny unto 

The gods »bo¥e, die gods beneath i 
Sometimes they cruelties and futy breathe, 
Not ileep» but waking novv was fifter unto death. 
XVIII. 

Scattered in fields the bodies lay. 
The earth calPd to the fowls to take their fieih away. 

In vain (he call'd, they come not ni^. 

Nor would their food with their own ruin buy : 

Bot at full meals they hunger, pine, and die. 

The vulturs afar oflF did fee the feaft. 

Rejoiced, and call'd their ftiends to tafte. 

They rally 'd up their troops in hafte 5 
Along came mighty droves, 
Forfook their young ones and thclrgrovcs. 
Each one his native mountain ^d his neft ; 
They come, but all their carcaies abhcH-, 

And now avoid the dead nien more 
Than weaker birds did living Aien before. 
But if fomc bolder fowls the flefh aflay, 

They were deftroy'd by their oWn pney. ' 
The dog no longer bark'd at coming gueft, '" ' 
Repents its being a domeftic beaft. 

Did to the woods and mountains hafte : 

The very owls at Athens are 

But feldom (een.and rare. 

The owls depart in open day, , 

Rather than in infefiiet} iyy niore to ftay«< 

iix 
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XIX. 

Mountaint of bone* aad carcafes, 

The ftrceCBy die nmrk«t*place poflefit 
Threatening to imi& a new Acropolis. 

Here lies a mother and her child. 

The infant fadk'd as yet and finil'd. 

But ftnug^ by its own food was kill'd. 
lieir parents hugg*d their children laft. 

Here parting lovers laft embrac'd> 
But yet not partbg neither, 
"hey both ezpuT'd an4 went away together* "^ 

Here prifeners in the dungeon die. 

And gain a two-fold libeity ; 

They meet and thank their pains. 

Which them from double chains 

Of body and of iron free. 
Hereocbvs, poiibn'd by the fcent 

Which from conropced bodies went. 
Quickly return the death they did receive. 

And death to others give ; 
hemielves now dead the air pollute the more, ^ 

For which they others curs'd before. 

Their bodies kill all that come near, 
jid even after death they all are murderers here* 

XX, 

The friend doth hear his friend's laft cries, 

Parteth his grief for lurii and dies. 

Lives not enough to clofe hit eyes. 
The fether at4us death 
Speak* htt te hdr ^Mkh AM ii^e^H^m bntiidiri 
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In the fame hour the (on dodi take 
His father's will and his own make. 
The fervant need not here he flain. 
To ierve his mafter in die other world agata-^ 
They languiiliing together lie, 
Their ibttls away together iiy ; ' 
The iMifband gafpeth, and his wife lies by. 
It muft be her turn next to die : 
The hu(band and the wife 
Too truly now are one, and live one life. 
That couple which the gods did entertaha. 
Had made then: prayer here in vain j 
No fates in death could them divide. 
They muil without their pri^lege togetherbothhave dy 'd. 
XXI. 
There u-as no number now of death. 
The fitters fcarce ftood ftill themfelves tt> breathe r 
The lifters now quite wearied 

In cutting fingle thread. 
Began at once to part whole looms, 
One ftroke did give whole houfes dooms : 
Now dy*d the frofty hairs. 
The aged and dccrepid years j 
They fell, and only begg'd'of fate 
Some few months more, - but *tvvas alas too late. 
Then death, as if afham'd <^ that, 
A conquefl ^ degenerate, 
Cut o£f the young ^nd lufly too j 
The young were reckoning o'er 
Whatlttpf^y dayij what joy^ tl^^y bad in &ott : ^ 

But 
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But Fate, ert they had finiih'd their account, them ilew. 

The wretched ufurer died. 
And had no time to tell where he his treailires hid ; 
The mercl^ant did behold 
His {hips return with fpice and gold ; 
He faw 't, and tum'd aiide his head, 
Nor thank'd the gods, but fell anudft his riches dead. 

XXII. 

The meetings and aflemblies ceafe ; no more 
The people thrcmg about the orator. 
No courfe of juftice did appear. 
No noife of lawyers fiU'd the ear. 
The fcnate call away 
The robe of honour, and obey 

Death's more refilUefs fway, 
Whihl that with di6btorian power 
Doth all the great and lefler officers devour^ 
No magiflrates did walk about ; 
No purple aw'd the rout : 
The common people too 
A puxple of their own did fhew 1 
And all their bodies o'er 
The ruling colours bore. 
No judge, no legiflators fit. 
Since this new Draco came. 
And hadher laws did frame. 
Laws that, like his, in blood are writ* 
The benches and the pleading-place they leavey 
About the fiieets they ruxiand ravej 

T\Nft 
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The madiids wbich great Solon did of late 
But only counterfeit 
For the «dv«iitage of the ibte. 
Now his fucceflbrs do tpo truly imitate* 
XXUI. 
Up ftarts the ibldier from his bed. 
He, thou^;^ death's fervaoc, is not freed* 
Death him cafhier'd, 'caufe now his help ihe did not need. 
He that ne'er knew before to yield. 
Or to give back, or leaye the 6eld, 
Would fain now horn himielf have fled. 
He fnatch'd his (word now rufted o'er. 
Dreadful and fparkling now no moie. 
And thus in open ifaneets did roari 
How have I, Death, k> iil deferv'd of thee, 
That now thyfelf thou ihould*il revenge on me ^ 
Have I (b many lives on thee beflow'd ? 
Have I the eardl io often dy'd in blood ? 
Have I, to flatter thee, fo many flain ? 
And muft I now thy prey remain f 
Let me at leafl, if I muft die. 
Meet in the field fome gallant eaemy. 

Send, gods, the Pei^an troops again : 
Ko, they 're a bafe and a degenei«te train ; 
They by our women may be flain. 
Give me, great heavens, fome manful foes, 
Let me my death amidft Ibme valiant Gtecians choofe. 
Let me furvive to dye ac Syracnie, 
Where my dear country fliall her glory lofe. 
For you,^ great Gods ! into my muid aBf8ie> 

What 
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What miferiesy what doom, 
Mufl: on my Athens ihertly come ! 

My thoughts in^ir^d prefage, 
Slaughters and battles to the coming age : 
Oh i might I dye upon that glorious dage : 
Oh ! that ! but then he graip'd his fword, and death 
concludes his rage. 

XXIV. 
Draw back, draw back thy fword, O Fate ! 
Left thou repent when 'tis too latent 
Left, by thy making now fo great a wafte, 
By ipending all mankind upon one fcaft, 
Thou ftarve thyfelf at laft : 
What men wilt thou referve in ftore, 
Whom in the time to come thou may 'ft devour, 
WJien thou (halt have deftroyed all before ? 

But, if thou wilt not yet give o'er. 
If yet thy greedy ftomach calls for more. 
If more remain whom thou muft kill. 
And if thy jaws are craving ftill. 
Carry thy fury to the Scythian coafts. 
The northern wildemefs and eternal frofts ! 
Againft thofe barbarous crowds thy arrows whet, 

Where arts and laws are ftrangcrs yet ; 
Where thou may*ft kill, and yet the lofs will not be great. 
There rage, there fpread, and therc infcdl the air. 

Murder whole towns and families there. 
Thy worft againft thofe favage nations dare, 

Thofe whom mankind can fpare, 
TZyofe whom mankind itfelf doth fear ; 

O Kmv^^ 
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Amidft that dreadful tik^ht i^hfA etMy 
There thou 'ilf«a^*ft w^tk hifd^l^f add hnid. 
There, let thy fk»B«» diei]^'e(lt|>iir&h^Id, 
Unto the fortheH (ea^, a^ DofiEA^'^ eAd^, 
Wheit never fummer^s (bn i^ b«s(i!i» ^xte»ds. 

Carry thy pfctgnes, thy pains, thy heats. 
Thy raging fires, thy torturing fWeats, 
Where never ray or fee4« Sd come. 
They- ^11 rejoice at fiich sk d<^aiy 
They '11 blefs thy pcftikntiM fire, 
Though by it they expire. 
They *11 thank the very flatties with which ,they dor 
confume. 

XXV. 

Then, if that banquet will not thee fufjice, 
^ek out new lands where thou may'ft tyrannize ; 

Search ev6ry foreft, every hill. 
And all that in the hollow mountains dwell ; 

Thofe wild and untame troops devour. 
Thereby thou wilt the reft of men fecure. 
And that the reft of men vnli thank thee for. 

Let all thofe human beafts be (lain. 

Till fcarcc their memory remain ; 
Thyfelf with that ignoble flaughter fill. 
Twill be permitted thee that blood to fpill, 

Meafure the ruder world throughout, 

March all the ocean fliores about. 
Only pafs by and fparc the Britifli ifle. 
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Go oKy and (what CoIiiml>os once fhall do 
When days and tinfte unto their ripeneis gnw) 
Find out new lands and unknown conntries too ; 
Attempt thoie lands which yet are hid 
- From M mortality befide : 
There thou may'ft deal a viftory. 
And none of this world hear the cry 
Of thofe that by thy wounds fliall die ; 
No Greek fhall know thy cruelty 
And tell it to pofterity. 
Go, and unpeople alt thofe mighty lands^ 
Deftroy with unreteming hands j 
Go, and the Spaniaid's fword prevent^ 
Go make the Spaniard innocent ; 
Go, and root out all mankind there. 
That when the European armies fhall appear^ 
Their fin may be the lefs, 
They may find all a wildernefs, 
And without blood the gold and filver rfiere poffcfs. 
XXVI. 
Nor is this all which we thee grant ; 
Hather than thou fhould'ft full employment want, 
(We do permit) in Greece thy kingdom plant, 

Ranfack Lycurgus' ftreets throughout. 
They 've no defence of walls to keep thee out. 

On wanton and proud Corinth feize. 
Nor let her double waves thy flames appeafe. 
Let Cyprus feel more fires than thofe of Lore : 
Let Detos, ^n^ch at firfl did give the Sun, 
See unknown flames in her begun, 

O 2 "^Q^ 
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Now let her wifh flie might unconilant proves 
/Ind from her place might truly move : 
. Let Lemnos all thy anger feel, 
And think that a new Vulcan fell, 
And brought with him new anvils, and ne\v hell* 
Nay, at Athens too we give thee up, 
All that thou find'd in field, or camp, or (hop : 

Make havock there without controul 
Of every ignorant and common foul. 
But then, kind Plague, thy conquefts ftop ; 
Let art&, and let the learned, there efcape. 
Upon Minerva's felf commit no rape ; 
Touch not the facred throng. 
And let Apollo's priefts be, like him, young. 
Like him, be healthful too, and ftrong. 
But ah I too ravenous Plague, whilft I 
Strive to keep oflf the mifery. 
The learned too, as fail as others, round me die ; 

They from corruption are not free. 
Are mortal, though they give an immortality. 

X3CVIL 

They tum'd their authors o'er, to try 

What help, what cure, what remedy, 
All Nature* s flores againil this plague fupply ; 
And though belides they fhunn'd it every where. 
They fearch'd it in their books, and fain would meet 
it ther« ; 
They tum'd the records of the ancient times, 
And chiefly thofc that were made famous by their crimes. 

To 
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To find if men were puniih'd fo before ; 
But found not the difeafe nor cure» 
Nature, alas ! was now fuipriz'd^ 
And all her forces feizM, ,- 

Before ihe was how to refill advis'd. 
So wlien the elephants did firil afliight 
The Romans with unufual fight. 
They many battles lofe. 
Before they knew their foes. 
Before they underflood fuch dreadful troops t* oppofe* 

XXVII|. 

Now every diiFerent feft agrees 
Again (I their common adverfary, the diieafe. 
And all their little wranglings ceafe j 
The Pythagorean* from their precepts fwerve. 
No more their filence they obfei ve» 
Out of their fchools they run, 
Lament,, and cry,, and groan ; 
They now dcfir'd their roetempfychofis j 
Not only to difpute, but wifh 
That they might turn to beads, or fowls, or fi/h. 
If the Platonicks had been here. 
They would have curs*d their niafter's year. 
When all things Ihall be as they were. 
When they again the fame difeafe fhall bear : 
All the philofophers would now. 
What the great Stagyrite (hall do, 
Thcmfclves into die waters headlong throw, 

O 3 "VfA^, 
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XXIX. 

The Stoicks ftlt the deadly ftroke. 
At firft affault their courage was not broke. 

They call'd in all the cobweb aid 
Of rules and precepts, which in Itore they had. 

They bid their hearts ftand out. 

Bid them be cahn and flout, « 
But ail the ftrength of precept will npt do 't. 
They can't the florins of paflion now afTwage ; 
A ^"Common men, are angry, grieve, and rage. 

The Gods are calPd upon in vain. 
The Gods gave no releafe unto their pain, 
The Gods to fear ev'n for thfemfelves began. 
For now the fick unto their temples came. 

And brought more than an holy flame. 

There at the altars made their prayer. 

They facrific'd, and died there, 
A facrifice not feen before j 
That heaven, only usM unto the gore 
Of lambs or bulls, fhauld now 
Loaded with priefls fee its own altars too ! 

XXX. 

The woods gave funeral piles no more. 
The dead the very fire devour. 
And that almi^ty conqueror o'er-power. 
The noble and the common dufl 
Into each other's graves are thruil. 
No place is facred, and no tomb; 
•Tis now a privilege to confume ; 



Thciif 
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TheiiC ftibes aoudtfliitftioa had $ 
Too truly all by deadi arevequal fnack. 
^The gbaStB of tliofe great heroes that had Bad 

Frpm Athens, long fincc banifted. 

Now o'crthe cky hotrcnetd ; 

liieir anger yielded to their lore. 

They left th' immoiital $oys above^ 
Sd mudi their Adwns' danger did them move* 

They came to pky, apd to aid, 

But now, alas ! were quite difinay'd. 
When they beheld the marbles open lay*d, 
And poor mea's bones the noble iims invade ; < 

Back to the blelTed feats they \i:ent, 

And now did thank their banifhment, 
By which they were to die, in foreign countries fent* 

XXXI. 
But what, great Gods ! was word of all. 
Hell forth its magazines of lud did call. 
Nor would it be content 
With the thick troops of fouls were thither fent ; 
Into the upper world it went. 
Such guilt, fuch wickednefs. 
Such irreligion did increaie. 
That the few good which did furvive 
Were angry with the plague for fuffering them to live : 
More for the living than the dead did grieve. 
Some robb*d the very dead. 
Though fure to be infe£led ere they fled. 
Though in the very air fure to be puniihted. 

r O 4 ^CiVXA 
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Some nor the flirines nor itokptn fper*d» 

Nor Godt nor Heavens ftsa'd, 
Though fuch exaxaplt of their power appeared. 

Virtue was now efteem'd an empty name^ 
And Honefty the fooliih voice of fame ; 

For, having paft thofe toituring flames before. 
They thought the punifiunent already o'er, 

Hioug^t heaven no worfe torments had in ftore ; 
Here havingfelt one hell, they thought there was no more. 



Upon the Poems of the Englifh Ovid, Anacreon, 

Pindar, and Virgil, Abraham Cowley, 

in Imitation of his own Pindaric Ode»« 



LE T all this meaner rout of books (land by 
The common people of our library ; 
Let them make way for Cowley's leaves to come. 
And be hung up within this facred room : 

Let no prophane hands break the chain, 
Or give them unwifti'd liberty again, 
But let his holy rclick be laid here. 
With the fame religious care 
As Numa once the target k^t, 
Which down from heaven leapt ; 
Juft fuch another is this book. 
Which its original from divine hands took. 
And brings as mudi good^too, to thofe that on it look. 

But 
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But yet in this they differ. That could be 
£leyen times liken'd by a mortal hand;. 
But this which here doth ftand 
Will never any of its own fort fee» 
But muft dill live without fuch company. 
For never yet was writ. 
In the two learned ages which Time left behind. 
Nor in this ever fhall we find, 
NcNT any one like to it, 
Of all the numerous monuments of wit« 

II. 

Cowley t what God did fill thy breaft,. 
And taught thy hand t* indite 
(For God 's a poet too, 
He doth create, and fo do you ?) 
Or elfe at lead 
What angel fat upon thy pen when thou didft write } 
There he fat, and mov'd thy hand. 
As pyroud of his command, 
As when he makes the dancing orbs to reel 
And fpins out poetry from heaven's wheel. 
• Thy hand too, like a better fphere, 
Gives us more ravifhine mufic made for men to hear. 
Thy hand too, like tne fun which angels move. 

Has the fame influence from above. 
Produces gold and filver of a nobler kind ; 
Of greater price, and more refin*d. 
Yet in this it exceeds the fun, 'thas no degenerate race, 
Brings forth no lead, nor any thing (b bafe. 
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III. 

What holy vcfbl hearth, 
What immortal breath, 
Did give fo pure poetic flame its birth ? 
Juftfuch a fire as thine, 
Of fuch an unmix'd glorious (hinc, 
" Was Prometheus's flame, 
Which from no lefs than heaven came. 
Along he broujght the Q)arkling coal. 
From fome coeleftiai chimney ftole ; 
Quickly the plundered ft»rs he left. 

And as he haftenM down 
With the robb'd flames his hands Hill flionc. 
And feeiii*d as if they were burnt for the theft. 
Thy poetry 's com(poundcd of the fame. 
Such a bright immortal flame; 
f Juft fo tempered is thy rage, 
Thy fires as light and pure as they. 
And go as high as his did, if not higher. 
That thou may*il feem to us 
A true Prometheus, 
But that thou didft not ^ieal ^e lead fpaik of thy fire* 

IV. • 
Such as thine was Arion's verfe. 
Which he did to the liftening fi(h rehearfe ; 

Which when they heard play*d on his lute. 
They firll curft nature that ihe made them mute. 
So noble were his lines, which made the very waves 
Strive to turn his flaves. 

Lay 
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Lay down liwir boifterous noiie. 
And danc9 to his hannonious voke. 

Which made the Syz^ns lend their ear. 
And from hk (Weeter tunes ibme treachery fearj 
Which made the dolphin proud^ 
That he \m allow'd 
With Atlasy die great porter of the ikies^ to taloe 
Such heaycttly mxific up, and carry 't on his back. 
So full and graceful thy words go, 
And with liie iame majcfiic fweetaefs flow. 
Yet his verie only carried him o'er the ieas s 
.But there *s a very iea of wit in thefe^ ,, 

As fait and boundlefs as the other ocean is. 

V. 

Such as thine are, was great Amphion's fong« 

Which brought the wondering Hones along ; 
The wondering flones ikipt from their mother earth. 
And left their father cold as his firft birth ,* 
They rofe, and knew not by what magic force they hung. 

So were his words, fb placed his (bunds, 
W^hich forc'd the marbles rife from out their grounds, 

Whkh cut and carved, made them fhine, 
A work which can be outdone by none but thine. 
Th' amazed poet faw the building rife. 

And knew not how to truft his eyes : 
The willing inortar came, and all the trees 

Leap into beams he fees. 

He (aw the (beets appear. 
Streets^ that mu& needs be haimonions there : 
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He faw the walls dance round t' his pipe^ 

The glorious temple fhew its liead. 

He faw die infs^t dty ripe. 
And allUke the creadon by a word was bred. 
So great a verfe is thine, which though it will not raife 

Marble monuments to thy praife ; 
Yet 'tis no matter, cities they muft fell, 
Asd houfes, by the greateft glutton Time be eaten aM : 

But thy verfe builds a feme for thee. 
Which fire cannot devour, nor purify. 

Which fword and thunder doth defy, 
As round, and full, as the great circle of eternity^ 

VI. 

To thee the Englilh tongue doth owe. 
That it need not feck 
For elegancy from the round -mouth'd Greek ; 
*To thee, that Roman poets now may hide. 

In their own Latium, their head : 
To thee, that our enlarged fpeech can (hew. 
Far more than the three weftem daughters born 
♦ Out of the alhes of the Roman urn : 
Daughters born of a mother, which did yield to admit 
The* adulterate feed of kverdl tongues with it • 
More than the fmooth Italian, though nature gave 
That tongue in poetry a genius to have, 

And that ihe might the better fit it to 't. 
Made the very land a foot. 
More than the Spanifh, though that in one mafs 
The Moorilh, Jewilh, Gothifh treafures has, 
:. And 
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And juft as in their kingdom, in their tongue. 
Mod quarters of the eaitli together throng. 
More than the courtly French, though that doth pace. 
And not trot o'er the totigue its race : 
That has not any tl>ing, fb elaborate wit ; 
Though it by its Aiding ieems to have more oil in it; 
Thy foul hath gone through all the Mufes' track ; 
Where never poets feet were (een before^ 
Hath pafs'd thoie fands where others left their wrecks. 
And faii'd an ocean through, which fome thought had 
no fhore. 
Thy fpirit has difcover'd all poetry^ 
Thou found'ft no tropics in the poets iky. 
More than the fun can do, haft brought a facred flower 
To Mount Parnafliis ; and haft open'd to our hand 
Apollo's holy land^ 
Which yet hid in the frigid zone did lie. 
Thou haft fiul'd the Mufes' globes. 
Not as the other Drake, or Ca'ndiih did, to rob* 
Thou haft brought home the treafure too. 
Which yet no Spaniard can claim his due : 
Thou haft fearch'd through every creek, 
Frqjra the £aft-Indies of the poets' world, the Greek, 
To the America of wit. 
Which was laft known, and has moft gold in it,. 

That mother-tongue which we do fjpeak. 
This world thy greater Q>irit has run through. 

And view'd and conquer'd too, 
A world as round and large as th' other is, 

And 
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An6 yet in it there can be no antipodes, 
For none herea f ter will go contrary to you. 

VII. 
Poets till now defert'd excufe, not praife, 
Tin now the Mufes liv'd in taverns, and the bays 

That they were traly trees did fhew, 
Becaufe by fucking liquor they did only grow. 
• Vcrfes were counted fi6Hon, and a lye 
The very nature of good poetry. 
He was a poet that could fpcak leaft truth t 
Sober and grave men fcom*d the name. 
Which once was thought the grcateft fame. 
foeti had nought clfe of Apollo, but his youth r 
Few ever fpake in rhyme, but that their feet 
The trencher of fome liberal man might nieet. 
Or elfe they did fome rotten miflrefs paint. 
Call her their goddefs, or their faint. 
Though contrary in this they to their mafler run, 
For the great god of wit, the fun, 
When he doth fhew his miftrefs, the white moon. 
He makes her fpots, as well as beauty, to be fhewn. 
Till now the fitters were too old, and therefore gre\t 
Extremely fabulous too : 
Till you. Sir, came, they were defpis'd ; 

They were all heathens yet. 
Not ever into the church could get ; 
And though they had a font fo long, yet never were 
baptis'd. ' 

VIIL 
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'' rin. 

YoUy Sir, have rais'd the price of wit. 

By bringing in more ilore of it : 

Poetry, the queen of arts, can now 
Reign, without diflembling too. 
You've fliewn a poet muft not needs be bad ; 

That one may be Apollo's prieft, 
And be fill'd with his oracks, without being nad % 
Till now, wit was a curfe (as to Lot's wife 
'Twas to be tum'd to fait) 

Bccaufe it made men lead a life. 
Which was nought dfe but one contin^ fauk*-j 
Yqu firft the Mtifes to the Chriffians brought. 
And you then firft the holy language taught : 
In you good poetry and divinity meet. 
You are the firft bird of paradife with feet. 

IX. 

Your Mifcellanies do appear 
Juft fuch another glorious indigefted heap 
As the firil mafs was, where 
All heavens andllars inclofed were, 
Before they each one to their place did leap. 
Before God the great cenfor them beftow*d. 
According to their ranks, in feveral tribes abroad j 
Wliilfl yet fun and moon 
Were in perpetual conjundiion : 
Whilft all the liars were but one milky way, 
. And in natural embraces lay. 
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Whilft yet none of the lamps of heaven might 
Call this their own, and that another's li^t* 
So glofious a lump as thine. 
Which chemiftry may feparatCy but not refine : 

So mixty fo pure, fo united does it ihine, 
A chain of iand, of which each link is all divine. 
X. 
Thy Miftrefs fhews, that Cupid is not always blind. 
Where we a pure exalted Mufe do find. 
Such as may well become a glorified mind. 

Such fongs tune angels when they love. 
And do make courtfhip to fome fif!er-mind above 
(For angels need not fcom fuch foft defires. 
Seeing thy heart is touch'd with the fame fires). 

So vrhen they clothe themielves in flefh. 
And their light in fome human (hapes do drefs 
<For which they fetch*d lluflf from the neighbouring air) ? 
So when they ftoop, to like fome mortal fair, 

Such words, fuch odes as thine they ufe, 
With fuch foft ftrains, love into her heart infufe. 
Thy love is on the top, if not above mortality j 

Clean, and from corruption free. 
Such as affe6Hons in eternity fhaHJjc j 
Which fhall remain unfpottcd there. 
Only to fhew what once they were : 
Thy Cupid's (hafts all golden are ; 
Thy Venus has the fait, but not the froth o* th* fea. 
XI. 
Thy high Pindarics foar 
So high, where never any wing till now could get ; 

And 
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And yet thy wif • 
Doth leem fo gr^t, as thofe that do fly lower. • 

Thou ftand'ft on Pindar's back j 
And therefore thou a higher flight doft take s 
Only thou ^ art the eagle, he the wren, 
Thou haft brought him from the duft, 
And made him live again. 
Pindar has left his barbartms Greece, and thinks it juft 

To be led by thee to the Englifh ihore ; 
AjL honour to him : Alexander did no more, 
Nor icarce fo much, when he did iave- his houlc before, 
■ When his word did afluage 
A warlike army's violent rage : 
Thou haft given to his name. 
Than that great conqueror fav'd him from, a brighter 

flame. 
He only left feme walls where Pindar's name might ftay , 
Which with time and age 4£cay : . 
'But thou haft made him once 'again TO live ;' 
Thou didft to him new life and breathing give. 
And as in the laft refurreftion, 
Thou haft made him rife more glorious, and put -on 
More majefty J a greater foul is given to him, by you, 
Than ever he in happy Thebes or Greece could Ihew. 

XII. 
Thy David too— 
But hold thy headlong pace, my Mufe j 
^one but the prieft bimfelf doth ufc 
Into the holieft place to go« 

P C\vcc\^ 
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Check thy youixg Pindaric iMtt, 
WiMch inaALCf^irpQA too mw^^o iVy^tj 
'Tis but a» iohrkt yet. 
And ]\i^ Rpwleft tkt UsAt, 
By Cowley*9 inatd»lB& p^t^n nuyft : 
Therefore it is nor fit 
That it fhould dare to ipeak ib much at firft, 
Np more, nj» more for fiiaBc^e. 
Let not thy Terie be, as his worth is, infinite : 
It il enough that thoii haft learn'4> and (poke thy 
father's name. 
He that thinks, Sir, b^ can enough praife you, 
Had need of brazen lungs and forehead too. 
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A N E S S A Y 

ON 

.T R A N S L AT E D V E R S E, 

HAPPY that author, Avhofc-correft * effny 
Repairs fo well our old Horatian way : 
And happy you, wlio (by propitious fate) 
On great Apollo's facred ftandard wait. 
And with ftri£l difciplinc inftrufted right. 
Have learn 'd to ufe your arms before you fights 
But fmce the prefs, the pulpit, and the ftage,. 
Confpirc to cenfure and expofe our age: : 
Provok'd too far, wc refolutely muil, • . 

To the few virtues that we have, be juft. 

♦ John Sheffield dtike of Buckinghamfliire. 

^ • P 3 • Foe 
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For who have long*d, or who have laboured more 

To iearch the tispafures of the Roman ftore ; 

Or dfg in Grecian mines for jJUrer ore ? 

The nobleft fruits tranfplanted in our iile 

With early hope and fragnant bl«lfems fmile. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpires, 

And nature fcconds all. his (oft defir^s : 

Theodritus dbes trow to us belong j 

And Albion's rocks repeat his rural fong. 

Who has not heard how Italy was bleft, 

AIIg^ tijjtf Mttid09) abotc tSsui i^f^BhSiif £etA ? 

Or Gallus' fong, fo tender and Co true, 

As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view ! 

When mourning nyniphs afttend flieir Daphnis' hearfe. 

Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted (trains 

Sicilian Mu(es 

Proclaim Saturnian 

When France had breath'd, after inteftine broils, 
And peace and conqueft crown'd her foreign toils. 
There (cultivated by a royal hand) 
Learning grew faft, and fpread, and bleft the land ; 
The choiceft books that Rome or Greece have known> 
Her excellent tranllators made her o>ynr : 
And Europe ftill confiderably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
From hence our generous emulation came. 
We undertook, and we performed the fame. 
But now, we Ihew the world a noWer way, 
And in tranflated verfe do more than they 5 

' Serene 



lear, in what exalted ftrains ^ 

i through thefe happy plains V 

:nian times — our own Apollo reigns ! J 
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Serentf, ahd cle^, hamtahious Horace flows, 
Whh fweetnefs not to be expreft in profe : 
Degrading profe expbins his meaning iiU ^> 

And ihews the ftuff, but not die workman's ikill t 
I (who have (er7*d him more than twenty years) 
Scarce know my matter as he there appears. 
Vain ar^ our neighbbtirs hopes, and tain their cares^ 
The fault is more ttleir language's than theirs : 
'Tis cbuitly, florid, and afbounds in wodls 
Of fofter found than ours perhaps affords ; 
But who did ever in French authors fee 
The comprehenfnre Bnglifli ener y ? 
The weighty bullion of one fterliAg line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages fliine. 
I fpeak my private, but impartial f^nfe, 
With freedom, and (I hope) without offence; 
For I *11 recant, when France can (hew me wit, 
As flroAg as ours, and as fuccinftly writ. 
*Tis true, compoiing is the nobler part. 
But good tranflation h no eafy art. 
For though matcriaUhave long fmce been found, 
Yet both your fancy and your hands arc bound ; 
And by improviiig what was writ before. 
Invention labours Icfs, but judgment more* 

The foil intended for Pierian feeds 
Mufl DC well purg'd from rank pedantic weeds < 
Apollo ilarts, and all PamafTus (hakes. 
At the i\ide i-uniblihg Baralipton makes. 
For none have been with admiration read, 
But who <befide thtir learning) were well bred. 

P4 The 



The firft great work (a talk peifonnM by few) ' 
Is, that your^lf may to yourfelf be true : 
No maiky no tricks, no favour, no rcferve 5 
Difk6k your mind, examine every nerve* 
Whoever vainly on his ftrength depends. 
Begins like Virgil, but like Mzevius ends. 
Tbat wretch (m ^ite of his forgotten rhymes )- 
Condemned to live to all fucceedmg times. 
With pompous nonienie and a bellowing found 
Sung lofty Ilium, tumbling to the ground. 
And (if my Mufe can through paft ages fee) 
That noify, naufeous, gaping fool was he ; 
Exploded, when with univerial fcom, 
The mountains laboured and a moufe was bom* 

Learn, learn, Crotona's brawny wreftler cries^ 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wife ! 
"^Tis I that call, remember Mile's end, 
Wedg'd in that timber, which he ftrove to rend. 

£ach poet with a different talent writes, 

One praifes, one inftrufts, another bites, 

Horace did ne'er afpire to Epic bays, 

Kor lofty Maro ftoop to Lyric lays. 

Examine how your humour is inclined. 

And which the ruling paffion of your mind ; 

Then, feck a poet who your way does bend. 

And choofe an author as you choofe a friend, • 

United by this fympathetic bond, 

you grow familiar, intimate, and fond ; 

Your thoughts, your words, your ftyles, your fouls agree^ 

No longer his interpreter, but he* 

With 
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With how much eafe is a young Muic betray'd i 
How nice the reputation of the maid ! - 
Your early, kind, paternal care appears. 
By chaile inftru£Hon of her tender years. 
The firft impreffion in her infant breaft 
Will be the deepeft, and fhouid be the bed. 
Let not ailfterity breed fervile fear, 
No wanton foimd- offend her virgin ear. 
Secum ftpm fooliih pride's affeded ilate. 
And fpecious flattery's more pernicious bait. 
Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts, 
But your negled): muft anfwer for her faults. 

Immodefl words admit of no defence i 
For want of decency, is want of fenfe. 
What moderate fop would rake the Park or flews, 
Who among troops-of faultlefs nymphs may cboofe ? 
Variety of fuch is to be found j 
Take then a fubjefk proper to expound : 
But moral) great, and worth a poet's voice. 
For men of fenfe defpife a trivial choice : 
And fuch applaufe it mufl expe£^ to meet, . 
As would fome painter bufy in a flrcet. 
To copy bulls and bears, and every fign, 
Th^ calls the flaring fots to nafly wine. . 

Yet 'tis not all to have a fubjeft good. 
It mufl delight us when 'tis undcrflood. 
He that brings fulfome obje£ls to my view, 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
With naufeous images my fancy fills. 
And ail goes down like oxymel of fquills. 

rTifb:ua 
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Inih*u6l die liftening world how Mtro fings 
Of ufcful fubje^^s and of lofty things. 
Thefe will fuch true, fuch bri^t ideas raife. 
As merit gratitude, as well as pratfe ; 
But foul defcriptions are offenfive ftill. 
Either for being like, or being ill. 
For who, without a qualm, hath evtr look'd 
On holy garbage, tho\igh by Homer cook'd ? 
Whofe railing heroes, and whofe wounded Gods;, 
Makes {oak fuipe^t he fnores, as well as nods. 
But I offend— -'^rgil begins to frown. 
And Horacfe looks with indignadim down ; 
My bluihing Mufe with confctous fear retires. 
And whom they like, implicitly admires. 

Qn fure foundations let your fabric rife. 
And with attractive majefty furprifc. 
Not by aflfefted meretricious arts. 
But ftritt harmonious fymmctry of parts ; 
Which throtgh the whole infenfibiy mud pais. 
With vital heat to animate the roafs : 
A pure, an a£tive, an aufpicious flame. 
And bright as heaven, from whence the blefling eamei 
But few, oh fbw fuuis, prxordain'd by fate, 
The race of Gods, have reath'd that envy'd height. 
No Rebel-Titan's filcfilegitnis crime^ 
By heaping hills on hills can hither climb i 
The grizly ferryman of hell deny*d 
^ncas entrance, till he knew his guide : 
How juiUy then will impious mentals fall, 
Whofe pride would foar to heaven without a call ! 

Pride 



Pride (of all otKefrs the tooift dftngeroiit fault) 
Pnxreeds from waiit of ftttft, et waht of ^ioughC. 
The men, who labour and digeft tiuitgs moft^ 
Will be much apter to defpcAid than bead : 
For if your author be profoundly good. 
Twill coil you dear bdbre he *^ underfiood. 
How many ages iince has Virgil writ ! 
How few are they who underftand him yet ! 
Approach his altars with religious fear. 
No vulgar deity inhabits there : 
Heaven (hakes net more at Jtyre's imperial nod. 
Than poets ihould before their Mantuan God. 
Hail mighty Maro ! may that facr^ name 
Kindle my breaft with thy celeftial flame } 
Sublime ideas and apt words infufe. 
The Mufc inftruft my voice, and thou inspire the Mu(c ! 

What I have infbnc'd only in the beft. 
Is, in proportion, true of all the reft. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore. 
There fweat, there ftfain, tug the laborious oar 5 
Search every comment that your care can find, 
Some here, fome there, may hit the poet*s mind j 
Yet be not blindly guided by the throng j 
The multitude h always in the wrong. 
When things appear unnatural of hard, 
Confult your author, with liimfelf compaiT'd ; 
Who knov^s what blefling Phoebus may beftow, 
And future ages to your labour owe ? ' 
Such fecrets are not e^fily found out. 
But, once difcover'd, leavo no rooA for doubt. 



Tjruth ftamps coavi6tion in your Eaviih'd breaft^- 
And peace and joy- attend the glorious gueft. 

Truth ^11 is one; truth i$ divinely bright,. 
No cloudy doubts obfciuTft her native light} 
While in your thought you find the leaft debate. 
You may coiifound,. but< never can tranflate. 
Your ftyle will this through all difguifes ihow. 
For none oxf^inmoFe clearly than they know- 
He only proves he.underftands a text,. 
Whofe expofition leaves it unperplexM, 
They who too faithfully on names infiii;. 
Rather, create, than diflij^te the miil ; 
And" grow unjuft by being over-nice,. 
(For fuperftitious virtue turns to vice.) 
Let Craflus's f ghoft and Labienus tell. 
How twice in Parthian plains their legions fclU- 
Since Rome hath been ih jealous of her fame. 
That few know Pacorus' or Monaefes* name. 

Words in one language elegantly us'd, 
Will, hardly in another be excus'd. . 
And fome that Rome admir'd in Cajfar's time,. 
May neither fuit qur genius nor our clime. 
The genuine fenfe, intelligibly told, 
Shews a tranflator both difcreet and bold, . 

Excurfions are inexpiably bad i . 
And 'tis much faifer to leave out than add. 
Abftrufe and myftic thoughts you muft exprcfs 
With painful care, but fceming eafmefs j 
For truth ibines brightefk through the plained drefs. 

• t Hot. 3^ Od*vL 

Th'iEncan 
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Th' Mnean Mufe, when ihe Affpean ia' date, \ 

Makes all Jove's thunder on hcfr YeHes tMut. 
Yet writes fomedines: as ibft and moTing thbgt 
As Venus ^aks/ or PhHomela fings. * ) 

Tour author always will the bdft advife. 
Fall' when-fic fells, and ^tien he rifes rife. 
. Afie£^ed noiie is the moft wretched thing',- 
That to contempt can empty fcriblers" bring. 
Vowels and accents^ *regularlyplae'y, • 
On even fyllables (and ftill the laft) 
Though grofs innumerable faults abound. 
In fpite of nonfenfe, never fail of found; 
But this ds-mcant of even verfealoncj • ■ - 

•As being mod harmonious and roofl known-t • ' 
For if you will unequal numbers try, 
There accents on' odd fyllables muft He. 
Whateveriiftcr of the* learned Nine 
Does to your fuit a willing ear incline, 
•Urge your fucccfs, deferve a lading name, 
She *11 crown a grateful and a conftant flame. 
But, i if a wild uncertainty prevail. 
And turn your veering heart with every gale. 
You lofe the fruit of all your former care, 
For the fad :profpc6t of a juft defpair. 

A quack (too fcandaloufly mean to name>) 
Had, by man-midwifery, got wealth and fame : 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 
The labouring wife invokes his furer aid. 
Well-feafon'd bowls the goffip's fpirits raife, 
TfVho, while ihe guzzles, chats the do6U)r*$ praifc ; 
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And IzrffUji v)»i ft» vtau in woidt* lofplicty 
With niauidim-^oqwcMe of cticUiiig tfe^ 
But wiiet » thoo^Kleft ammal i» nwal 
(How very a6live in iiif owa tre|Nm !) 
For, greedy of plqriM:«MM imtfaa^ feet. 
From female aieiiawr pmiie he take» dcp^eef i 
Struts in a nf«r onlioenf'd gown, and then 
From iavii)^ womeo falls to kiilii^ men* 
Another fuch ha4 left the nation thin» 
In fpite of all the childica he brought in. 
His pilli as thick as hand-graaadoes flew ; 
And where they fell, as certainly they (lew s 
His name firock every where as great a dam|>y 
As ArclMie4es through the Roman camp. 
With this, the dp^bnr's pride began to cool $ 
For finaning fquttdly may convince a £ool. 
But now repentance came too late for grace; 
And meagre Famine fiar'd him in the face i 
Fain would he to the wives be reooncird» 
But founfl no huiband left to own a child. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poifon'd too ; 
In this fad caie, what could our vermin do ? 
Worry'd with debts and paft all hope of bail, 
Th' unpity'd wrttch lies rotting in a jail : 
And there with ba&et-alms, icarce kept alive. 
Shews how mifiaken talents ought to dirive. 

I pity, from my ibul, unha{^ men. 
Compelled by want to proftitute their pen ; 
Who muft, like lawyers, either ftarve or plead. 
And follow» rig^t or wrong, where guineas lead I 

But 



But you, PompilisHi^ ^c^May^ pamper'd b«U?j 

Who to your country owe your iwprds m4 Csp?C3|» 

Let no vain hppvB your fi^iy min4 ^ujce. 

For rich ill poets m without exci^iiB. 

'Tis very dangeroi^, tampering witfe « MuiVy 

The profit '• finall 9nd you have much tp 1^^ i 

For though true wit a4orn8 your hirtH or fUcp, 

Degenerate lines degrade th' attaia^te4 v?(OC. 

No poet any paffion can excite, 

But what they feel tranfport them when they write*. 

Have you been led through the Cumawi CMVtp 

And heard th' impat^nt ra^^d divinely isurt f 

I hear her now $ J (ee her rolling eye^ : 

And panting ; Lo 1 the god, th^ god, fkt cries ; 

With words not hers, and more than human found 

She makes th' obedient ghofb peep trembling throu|jh 

the ground. 
But, though we mud obey when heaven commiuidst 
And man in vain the facred call withihmds^ 
Beware what fpirit rages in your breaft j 
For ten infpirM, ten thoufand are pofi^. 
Thus make the proper u& of each extreme. 
And write with fury, but correfk with phlegnu 
As when the chearful hours too freely pafs. 
And fparkling wine fmilcs in the tempting gUfif 
Your pulfe advifes, and begins to beat 
Through every fwelling vein a loud retreat : 
So when a Mufe propitioully invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flight! | 

.5 * B^ 
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But whoi you find that vigoroiis heat abate^ 
Leave<6flF, and for anodier fummons wait. 
Before the radiant fun, a glimmering lamp. 
Adulterate metals to the fterling ilamp. 
Appear net meaner, than mere human lines, 
ComparM with thofc whofe inipiration fhines: 
Theie nervous, bold ; thofe languid and remifs ; 
There, cold falutes } but here, a lover's kifs. 
Thus have I feen a rapid, headlong tide, 
With;foaming waves the paifive Soane divide ; 
Whofe laay waters widiout motion lay. 
While he, with eager force, urg*d his impetuous way. 

The privilege that ancient poets clahn. 
Now tuim'd to licenfe by too juft a name, 
Belohgs to none but an eftablifliM fame. 
Which fcoms to take itr— 
Abfurd expreflions, crude, abortive thoughts, 
Alkthelewd legion of -exploded faults, 
Bafe fugitives to that -afylum fly. 
And facred lav/s with infolence defy. 
Not thus our heroes of the former days, 
Deferv'd and gain'd their never-fading bays ; 
For I miftake, or far the greateft part 
Of what fome call negleft, was ftudy *d art. 
When Virgil feems to trifle in a line, 
'Tis like a warning-piece, which gives the fign 
To wake your fancy, and prepare your fight, 
To reach the noble height of fome unufual flight. 
I lofe my patience, when with fancy pride. 
By iintun'd ears J^hear his numbers try'd. 

Rtveri* 
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Reverfe of. nature ! fhall fuch copies then 
Arraign th' originals of Maro's pen ! 
And the rude notions of pedantic fchools 
Blafpheme the facred founder of our rules ! 

The delicacy of the niceft ear 
Finds nothing harfli or out of order there. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenfe. 
The f. und is ftill a comment to the fenfe. 

A &ilful ear in numbers fliould preiide. 
And all difputes without appeal decide. 
This ancient Rome and elder Athens found. 
Before miftaken flops debauched the found. 

When, by impulfe from heaven, Tyrtajus fung. 
In drooping foldiers a new courage fprung ; 
Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain'd, 
And what two generals loft a poet gain'd. 
By fccret influence of indulgent fides. 
Empire and poefy together rife. 
True poets are the guardians of a ftate. 
And, when they fail, portend approaching fate. 
For that which Rome to conqueft did infpire. 
Was not the Veftal, but the Mufes' fire ; 
Heaven joins the bicfllngs : No declining age 
E*er felt the raptures of poetic rage. 

Of many faults, rhyme is (perhaps) the caufe* 
Too ftrift to rhyme, we flight more ufeful laws, 
For that, in Greece or Rome, was never known. 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown : 
Subdued, undone, they did at laft obey, 
Aad change their own for their invaders' way. 
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I grant that from fome moffy, idol oak, 
In double rhymes our Thor and Woden §)oke ; 
And by fucceffion of unlearned times, 
As Bards began, fo Monks rung on the chimes. 

But now that Phoebus and the facred Nine, 
With all their beams on our bleft ifland (hine. 
Why {hould not we their ancient rites reftore. 
And be, what Rome or Athens were before ? 

* * Have we forgot how Raphael's numerous profe 

* Led our exalted fouls through heavenly camps, 

' And mark'd the ground where proud apoftate thrones 
' Defy'd Jehovah ! Here, 'twixt hoft and hoft, 

* (A narrow, but a dreadful interval) 

* Portentous fight ! before the cloudy van 

* Satan with vaft and haughty ftrides advanced, 

* Came towering arm'd in adamant and gold. 

* There bellowing engines, with their fiery tubesj 

* Difpers'd sthereal forms, and down they fell 

* By thoufands, angels en arch-angels rolPd 5 

* Recovered, to the hills they ran, they flew, 

* Which (with their ponderous load, rocks, watersj 

* woods) 

* From their firm feats torn by the fhaggy tops 

* They bore like fliields before them through the air, 
< Till more incensed they hurld them at their foes. 

* All was confufion, heaven's foundations ihook, 

* Threatning no lefs than univerfal wreck, 

* For Michael's arm main promontories flung, 

* An cflay on blank vcrfe, out of Paradife Loft, B. VT, 
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f And over-preft whole legions weak with fin : 
' Yet they blafpheni'd and ftniggled as they lay,, 
^ Till the great enfign of Mefliah blaz'd^ 
• And (arm'd with vengeance) God's vi£lori6us Son 
(Effulgence of paternal deity) 
Grafping ten thouiand thunders in his hand> 
Drove th' old original rebels headlong dowut 
And fent them flaming to the vaft abyfs.' 
O may I live to hail the glorious day, 
l\.nd fing loud paeans through the crowded way, 
AHien in triumphant ftate the BritiihMufe, 
True to herfelf, (hall barbarous aid refufe, 
Vnd in the Roman majedy appear, 
Vhich none know better, and none come Co near. - 



A PARAPHRASE 

O N T H E 

CXLVIIIth PSALM. 

O Azure vaults ! O cryftal Iky ? 
The world's tranfparent canopy, 
rcak your long filencc, and let mortals know 
/ith what contempt you look on things below. 

Wing'd fquadrons of the god of war. 
Who conquer whcrefoe'er you are, 
ct echoing anthems make his praifes known 
n earth his footdool, as in heaven his throut. 

0^2 GTt^l 
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Great eye pf all, whofe glorious ray 
Rules the bright eippire of the day, 
O facaife his name, without whofe purer light 
Thou hadft been hid in an ^byfs of night. 

Ye moon and planets, who difpenfe, 
By God's command, your influence ; 
Refign to hhn, as your Creator due, 
That veneration which men pay to you, 

Faireft, as well as firft, of things. 
From whom all joy, all beauty fprings j 
O praife th* Almighty Ruler of the globe. 
Who ufeth thee for his empyreal robe. 

Praife him ye loud harmonious fphercs, 
Whofe iacred flamp all nature bears, 
Who did all forms from the rude chaos draw. 
And whofe command is th* univerfal law : 

Ye watery mountains of the Iky, 

And you fo far above our eye, 
Vaft ever-movmg orbs, exalt his name. 
Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 

Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death. 
Change your fierce hiffing into joyful fong. 
And praife y OIK Maker with your forked tongue. 



Praife 
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Praife him, ye mongers of the deep. 

That in the feas vaft bofohis flecp ; 
At whoie command the foaming billows roar, " 
Yet know their limits, tremble and adore. 

Ye mifls and vapours, hail and fnbw, 
And you who through the coriCaVe blow. 

Swift executors of his holy word, 

Whirlwinds and tempcfts, praife th' Alriiighty Lord. ' 

Mountains, who to yoUr IVtaket's view 

Seem lefs than mole-hills do to you, 
Remember how, when firft Jehovah fpoke, 
All heaven was fire, and Sinai hid in fmoke. 

Praife him, fweet offspring of the ground, 

With heavenly nc61:ar yearly crown 'd j 
And yc tall cedars, celebrate his praife, 
That in his temple facred altars raile. 

Idle muficians of the fj^ring, 

Whofe only care 's to love and fmg. 
Fly through the world, and let your trembling throat 
Praife your Creator with the fweeteft note. 

Praife him each favage furious beaft. 

That on his ftores do daily feaft : 
And you tarte (laves of the laborious plow. 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 
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Majeftic monarchs, mortal gods, 
Whofe power hath here no periods. 

May all attempts againfl your crowns be vain ! 

But ftill remember by whole power you reign. 

Let the wide world his praifes iing» 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ipring. 
And from the Danube's frofly banks, to thoie 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 

Yqu that diQ>ofe of all pur lives, 
Praife him from whom your power derives ; 
Be true and juft like him, and fear his word. 
As much as malefa£lors do your fword. 

Praife him, old monuments of time ; 

O praife him in your youthful prime ; 
Praife him, fair idols of our greedy fenfe ; 
Exalt his name, fweet age of innocence. 

Jehovah's name fhall only laft, 

When heaven, and earth, and all is paft : 

Nothing, great God, is to be found in thee. 

But unconceivable eternity. 

Exalt, O Jacob's facred race. 
The God of gods, the God of grace j 
Who will above the liars your empire raife, 
And with his glory recompenfe your praife. 
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A PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN TO 

is Royal Highnefs the DUKE of YORK, 
At Edinburgh. 

'OLLY and vice are eafy to defcribe, 

The common fubjefis of our fcribbling tribe j 
t when true virtues, with unclouded light, 
1 great, all royal, fhine divinely bright, 
r eyes are dazzled, and our voice is weak ; 
: England, Flanders, let all Europe fpcak, 
; France acknoxVledge that her fhaken throne 
is once fupported, Sir, by you alone; 
lilh'd from thence for an ufuiper's fakc^ 
t trufted then with her laft delpcrate ftak«-e 
icn wealthy nci-^hbours drove with us for power, 
the Tea tfcll, how in their fatal hour, 
ift as an eagle, our viilorious prince, 
iat Britain's genius, flew to her defence j 
name ftruck fear, his condu6l; won the day, 
came, he faw, he fciz'd the ftruggling prey, 
d while the heavens were fire and th* ocean blood, 
ifirm*d our empire o'er the conquer'd flood. 
) happy iflands, if you knew your blifs ! 
)Bg by the fea's proteftion, fafe by his I 
)rcfs your j^ratitude the only way, 
J humbly own a debt too vafl to pay r 
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Let Fame alooid to future ages tell, 

None e'er commanded, none obey'd Co well ; 

While this high courage, this undaunted mind. 

So loyal, fo fubmiffively refign'd, 

Proclaim that fuch a herp never fprings, 

But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 

S O N G. 

On a young Lady who fung finely, and was 
afraid of a Cold, 

TTT INTER, thy cruelty extend, 
^^ Till fatal tempefts fwell the fea. 
In vain let finking pilots pray ; . 

Beneath thy yoke let Nature bend. 
Let piercing froft, and lading fnow, ' 

Through woods and fields deftruftion fow I 

Yet we unmov*d will fit and finile, 
While you thefe lefler ills create, 
Thefe we can bear ; but, gentle Fate, 

And thou, bleft Genius of our ifle, 
From Winter's rage defend her voice, 
At which the liftening Gods rejoice. 

May that celeftial found each day 
With extafy tranfpon our fouls, 
Whilft all our paflions it controls, 

And kindly drives our cares away ; 
Let no ungentle cold deftroy. 
All tafte we have of heavenly joy I 

VIRGIL'S 
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VIRGIL'S SIXTH ECLOGUE, 
S I L E N U S. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Two young fhepherds, Chromis and Mnafylui, havijQg 
been often promifed a fong by Silenus, chance to 
catch him afleep in this Eclogue j where they bind 
him hand and foot, and then claim his promif^. 
Silenus, finding they would be put off no longer, 
begins his fong, in which he defcribes the formation 
of the univerfe, and the original of animals, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean philofophy; and then runs 
through the moft furprifing transformations which 
have happened in Nature fincc her birth. This 
Eclogue was dcfigned as a compliment to Syro the 
Epicurean, who inftru6led Virgil and Varus in the 
principles of that philofophy. Silenus a£ls as tutor, 
Chromis and Mnafylus as the two pupils. 

T Firft of Romans floop'd to rural drains, 
'■• Nor blufli'd to dwdl among Sicilian fwains, . 
When my Thalia rais'd her bolder voice. 
And king« and battles were her lofty choice, 
Phcebus did kindly humbler thoughts infufe, 
And with this whifper check th' afpiring Mu(e 
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A (hepherdy Titynit^ hit flocks (hould feed, 
And choofe a fubjefl fuited to hit reed. 
Thus I (while each ambitious pen prepairs 
To write thy prailes. Varus, and thy wars) 
My paftoral tribute in low numbers pay. 
And though I once prefum'd, I only now obey. 

But yet (if any with indulgent eyes 
Can look on this, and fuch a trifle prize) 
Thee only, Varus, our glad Twain s fliall fing. 
And every grove and every echo ring. 
Phoebus delights in Varus' favourite name. 
And none who under that prote£iion came 
Was ever ill receiv'd, or unfccurc of fame. 
Proceed my Mufe. 

Young Chromis and Mnafylus chanc'd to ftray 

Where (fleeping iri a cave) Silcnus lay, 

Whofc conflant cups fly fuming to his brain. 

And always boil in each extended vein ; 

His trufty flaggon, full of potent juice. 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe ; 

Drop'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground ; 

In hafte they fciz'd him, and in haftc they bound ; 

Eager, for both had been deluded long 

With fruitlefs hope of his inftruftivc fong : 

But while with confcious fear tliey doubtful flood, 

.£gle, the faireft NaYs of the flood. 

With a vermilion dye his temples ftain'd. 

Waking, he fmil'd, and mud I then be chain*d ? 

Loofc me, he cry'd j 'twas boldly done, to find 

And view a God, but 'tis too bold to bind. 

The 
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promit'd verfe no longer I'll delay 
(hall be fatisfy'd another way). 
ith that he rais'd his tuneful voice aloud, 
knotty oaks their liilening branches bow'd, 
favage beafts and Sylvan Gods did crowd 5 
•r lo ! he fung the world's ftupendous birth, 
fcatter'd feeds of Tea, and air, and earth, 
purer fire, through univerfal night 
empty fpace, did fruitfully unite ; 
i whence th' innumerable race of things, 
ircular fucceifive order (prings. 
' what degrees this earth's compa£led (phere 
harden'd, woods and rocks and towns to bear | 
finking waters (the firm land to drain) 
I the capacious deep, and form'd the main, 
le from above, adorn'd with radiant light, 
w-born fun furpriz'd the dazzled fight ; 
vapours turn*d to clouds obfcure the Iky, 
clouds diflblv'd the thirfty ground fiipply 5 
the firft foreft rais'd its fhady head, • 
vhen, few wandering beafb on unknown mountains 
fed. 

len Pyrrha's ftony race rofe from the ground, 
>atum reign'd with golden plenty crown'd, 
bold Prometheus (whofe untamed defire 
'd the fun with his own heavenly fire) 
doom'd the Scythian vulture's endiefs prey, 
?ly pays for animating clay. 
im'd the nymph (for who but Gods could tell ?) 
vhofe arms the lovely Hylas fell ; 
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Alcides wept in vain for Hylas loft, 
Hylas in vain refounds through all die coaft. 
He wirfi compaflion told Pafiphac's fault. 
Ah ! wretched queen ! whence came that guilty thought? 
Tiie maids of Argos, who with frantic cries 
And imitated lowings fill'd the flties, 
(Though metamorphosed in their wild conceit) 
Did never bum with fuch unnatural heat. 
Ah ! wretched queen ! while you on mountains ftray. 
He on foft flowers his fnowy fide does lay j 
Or feeks in herds a more proportion'd love : 
Surround, my nymphs, fhe cries, furround the grove ; 
Perttaps fomc footfteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love direft your wandering way ; 
Perfiaps, while thus in fearch of him I roam. 
My hapjMCr rivals have intic'd him home. 

H e fung how Atalanta was betray'd 
By thofe Hefperian baits her lover laid, 
Andi the fad fitters who to trees werfe tum*d, 
Whi le with the world th' ambitious brother bum'd. 
All he defcrib'd was prcfent to their eyes. 
And as lie rais'd his vcifc, the poplars feem'd to rife. 

H e taught which Mule did by Apollo's will 
Guide wandering Gallus to th' A*onian hill : 
(Which place the God for folemh meetings cho(e) 
Wit h deep refpeft the learned fcnate rofe. 
Am 1 Linus thus (deputed by the reft) 
Tin: hero's welcome, and their thanks, exprefs'd : 
Thi s harp of old to Hefiod did belong. 
To this, the Mufes' gift, job thy harmonious fong ; 

Charm *d 
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Chann'd by thefe (brings, trees (biting from the ground. 
Have fpllow'd \nih delight thf po\yerful {buiv|. 
Thus confecratcd, thy Grynaekn grove 
Sliall have no equal in Apollo's love. 

Why fhould I fpeak of the Megarian maid. 
For love perfidious, and by love betra3r'd > 
And her, who round with barking monfters arm'd. 
The wandering Greeks (ah frighted men !) alsum'd i 
Who(c only hope on (hatter *d (hips depends. 
While fierce fea-dog$ devour the mangled friends. 

Or tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd (hape. 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rape. 
Who to thofe woods direfts her mournful courfe. 
Where (he had fuflfer*d by ince(kious force, 
While, loth to leave the palace too well known, 
Progn^ flies, hovering round, and thinks it ftiU her own? 

Whatever near Eurota's happy ftream 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's theme, 
Stlenus fings ; the neighbouring rocks reply. 
And fend his myfiic numbers through the fty ; 
Till night began to fpread her gloomy veil. 
And call'd the counted (heep from every dale ; 
The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
And to prevailing (hades the murmuring world refign'd. 



OD£ 
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ODE UPON SOLITUDE. 

I. 

TT A I Ly facred Solitude ! from this calm bay, 
•■"^ I view the world's tempeftuous fea. 

And with wife pride defpife 

All thofe ienfelefs vanities : 
With pity mov'd for others, caft away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, I fee them tofs*d 
On rocks of folly, and of vice, I fee them loft 
Some the prevailing malice of the great. 

Unhappy men or adverfe Fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulphs of an affli£);ed ftate. 
But more, far more, a numberlefs prodigious train, 
Whilft Virtue courts them, but alas in vain. 

Fly from her kind embracing arms. 
Deaf to her fbndeft call, blind to her greateft charms. 
And, funk in pleafures and in brutiflreafe. 
They in their ihipwreck'd ftate themfelves obdurate pleafe. 

II. 
Kail, facred Solitude ! foul of my foul. 

It is by thee I truly live, 
Thou doft a better life and nobler vigour give j 
Doft each unruly appetite control : 
Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft. 
With unmix*d joy, uninterrupted reft. 

Prcfuming love does ne'er invade 

This private folitary fhade ; 
And, mih fantaftic wounds by beauty madei 

The 
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lie joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope, and fear» 
The folid comforts of this happy fphere : 

Yet I exalted Love admire, 

Friendfliip, abhorring fordid gain, 
ind purify 'd from Lull's ^difhoneft flain : 
lor is it for my folitude unfit. 

For I am with my friend alone, 

As if we were but one ; 
Pis the polluted love that multiplies, 
»ut friendfhip does two fouls in one compri(e« 

III. 

[ere in a full ai^d confbnt tide doth flow 
All bleilings man can hope to know ; 

[ere in a deep • recefs of thought we find 

leafhres which entertain, and which exalt the mind ; 

leafures which do from friendfhip and from know« 
ledge rife, 

l^ch make us happy, as they make us wife : 

[ere may I always on this downy grafs, 

nknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs t 

'ill with a gentle force vi6lorious death 
My folitude invade, 

Jul, Hopping for a while my breath, 

Vhh eaie convey me to a better ihade. 



THE 
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THE 
TWE NTY - S E C O N D ODE 

OF THE 

FIRST. :R00K of HORACE. 

'XT I R T U E, dear friend, needs no defence, 

^ Th& furefl guard is innocence : 
None knew, till guilt created fear. 
What darts or poifon'd arrows were. 

Integrity undaunted goes 
Through Libyan fands and Scythian (hows. 
Or. where Hydafpes* wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perflan pride. 

For as (by amorous thoughts betray M) 
Carelefs in Sabine woods I ftray'd, 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. 

No beaft of more portentous lize 
In the Hercinian forefl lies ; 
None fiercer, in Numidia bred. 
With Carthage were in triumph led. 

Set me in the remoteft place. 
That Neptune's frozfen arms embrace j 
Where angry Jove did never fpare 
One breath of kind and temperate air. 

Set me where on fome pathlefs plain 
THi^ fwaf thy Africans complain. 

To 
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To ie« the chariot of the Sun 

\o near their fcorching country run. 

The burning zone, the frozen i(les> 
jhall hear me fing of Caelia's fmiles : 
\\\ cold but in her breaft I will defpife, 
\nd dare ail heat but that in Caelia's eyet« 



THE SAME IMITATE6. 



V 



I. 

IRTUE (dear friend) needs no defence, . 

No arms, but its own innocence : 
[fivers and bows', and poifon'd darts, 
A>rc only us*d by guilty hearts. 

II. 

fVn.honeft mind fafely alone 
S^ay travel through the burning zone j 
3r Hm>ugh the deepeft Scythian fnows, 
!)r where the fam'd Hydafpes flows. 

III. 

IVhile, ruPd by a refiftlcfs fire, 
3ur great f Orinda I admire, 
rhe hungry wolves that fee me ftray, 
Jnarm*d and iingle, run away. 

t Mrs. Catharine Philips. 

R IV. 
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IV. 

Set me in the remoteft place 
That ever Neptune did embrace ; 
When there her image fills my breaft. 
Helicon is not half fo bleft. 

V. 

Leave me upon (bme Libyan plain. 

So fhe my fancy entertain. 

And when the thhAy monfters meet. 

They '11 all pay homage to my feet. 
VI. 

The magic of Orinda's name, 

Not only can their fiercenefs tame, 

But, if that mighty "vvord I once rdieax^/ 
They fcem fubmiffively to roar in vcife. 

Part of the Fifth Scen« of the Second Act in 
GUARINI'S PASTOR FIDO, 

TRANSLATED. 

A H happy grove ! dark and fecure retreat 
•^^ Of (kcred filence, reft's eternal feat j 
How well your cool and unfrequented fhade 
Suits with the chafte retirements of a maid ; 
Oh ! if kind heaven had been (b much my friend. 
To make my fate upon my choice depend j 
All my ambition I would here confine. 
And only thit Elyfium ibould be mine : 

Fond 
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Fond men, by pafiion wi]fully betray'd, 
Adore tfaofe idols whidi their hncj made { 
l^urchafing riches with our time and care. 
We lofe our freedom in a gilded fnare ; 
And, having ail, all to otHrfelves refufc, 
Oppreft with bleilings which we fear to ufe. 
Fame is at bed but an inconlbnt good. 
Vain are the boafted titles of our blood ; 
We fconeft lofe what we moft hig^y prize. 
And with our youth our fliort-liv'd beauty dies j 
In vain oiur fields and flocks increale our flore, 
if our abundance makes us vvilh for more ; 
How happy is the harmlefs country-maid. 
Who, rich by natiu-e, fcoras fupexfluous aid 1 
Wbofe modefl deaths no \i^nton eyes invite, 
But like her foul preferves the native white ^ 
Who& Iktle ftorc her weil-taught mind does pleaie, 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor cloyM with wanton eafe. 
Who, free from ftorms, which on the great-ones fall. 
Makes but few wiflies, and enjoys them all| 
Ko care but love can difcompoie her breaft. 
Love, of all cares, the fweeteft and the belt : 
While on fweet grafs her bleating chiarge docs lie. 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye 5 
Not one on whom or Gods or men impofe. 
But one whom love has for this lover chofe. 
Under fome favourite myrtle's Ihady boughs. 
They fjjeak their pailions in repeated vows. 
And whild a blulh confeflcs how fhe bums, 
His faithful heart makes as fincere returns | 
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Thus in the arms of love and peace they lier^ 
And while they live^ their flames can never dle» 

THE DREAM. 

nno the pale tyrant, who to horrid graves 
*^ Condemns fo many thoufand helplefs flaves^ 
Ungrateful we do gentle fleep compare, 
Who, though his viftories as numerous are. 
Yet from his flaves no tribute does he take. 
But woeful care? that load men while they wake» 
When his foft charms had eas'd my weary fight 
Of all the baleful troubles of the light, 
Dorinda came, diveftcd of the fcorn 
Which the unequai'd maid fo long had worn f 
How oft, in vain, had Love's great God eflay*d 
To tame the ftubbom heart of that bright maid t 
Yet, fpite of all the pride that fwells her mind. 
The humble God of Sleep can make her kind. 
A rifing blufti increas'd the native ftore 
Of charms, that but too fatal were before. 
Once more prefent the vifion to my view. 
The fwcet illufion, gentle Fate, renew ! 
How kind, how lovely fhe, how ravilh'd I ! 
Sh^w me^ bleA God of Sleep; and let me die. 



THE 
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THE GHOST 

OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

To the New One, appointed to meet at Oxford. 

FROM dcepeft dungeons of eternal night, 
Tlie feats of horror, fbrrow, pains, and fpite, 
I have been fent to tell you, tender youth, 
A feafonable and important truth. 
I feel (but, oh ! too late) that no difeaie 
Is like a furfeit of luxurious eafb : 
And of all others, the mod tempting things 
Arc too much wealth, and too indulgent kings. 
None^ever was fuperlatively ill, 
But by degrees, with induftry and Ikill : 
And fome, whofc meaning hath at firft been fair. 
Grow knaves by ufe, and rebels by defpair. 
My time is paft, and yours will foon begin, 
Keep the firft bloflbms from the blaft of fm ; 
And by the fate of my tmultuous ways, 
Preferve yourfelves, and bring fercner days. 
The bufy, fubtle ferpents of the law. 
Did firft my mind from true obedience draw : 
While I did limits to the king prefcribe, 
And took for oracles that canting tribe, 
I chang'd true freedom for the name of free. 
And grew feditioiis for variety : 
All that oppos'd me were to be accus'd, 
Afid by Hnt laws illegally abus'd ; 

&3 TVtBi 
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The robe \vas fummoii'dy Maynard in the head. 

In legal itinrder note fo deeply read > 

I )i)CDught.hiiD to the bar, where once he flood , 

Stain'd with the (yet uncxpiated) blood 

Of the l»ave Strafibrd, when three kin§^ozn» ^^^^S 

With his accumulative hackney-tongue ; 

Prifoners and witneQes were waiting by, 

Theip had been taught to fwear, and thofe. to difj| 

And to expe^ their arbitrary fates. 

Some for ill faces, fome for good eilates. 

To fright the peopk, and alarm ^e town, 

Bedloe and Oates empIoyM the reverend gown* 

But while the triple mitre bone the blame. 

The king's three crowns were their rebellious aim : 

I feem'd (and did but feem) to fear the guards. 

And took for mine the Bediels and the Wards : 

Anti-monarchic Heretics of fiate. 

Immoral Atheifis, rich and reprobate i 

But above all I got a little guide. 

Who every ford of villainy had try*d : 

None knew Co well the old pernicious way. 

To ruin fubjefts, and make kings obey j 

And my fmall Jehu, at a furious rate. 

Was driving Eighty back to Forty-eight. 

This the king knew, and was refolv'd to bear. 

But I miftook his patience for his fear. 

All that this happy ifland could afibrd. 

Was facrific'd to my voluptuous board. 

In his whole paradife, one only tree 

He had excepted by a ibri£^ decre« ^ 

A £icred 
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L facred tree, which royal firult did bear, 

''et it in pieoes I confpir'd to tear ; 
Beware, my child ! divinity is there. 
This fo undid all I had done before, 
I could attempt, and he endure no more $ 
My ttn{»reparM, and unrepenting breath, 
Was iiiatch'd away by the fwift hand of death $ 
And I, with all my iins about me, hurl'd 
To th' utter darknefs of the lower world : 
A dreadful place ! which you too ibon will lec^ 
If you believe feduceis more tbao me. 

OK T H B 

DEATH OF A LADY'S DOG* 

'T'HOU, happy creature, anfecure 
-^ From all the tonaents we endure ^ 
Deijpair^ aaobition, jealoufy,^ 
Loft friends, nor love, dilqvuet thee s 
A fullen prudmce drew thee hence 
From noife, fniMdp aod irapertinenGe. 
Though life cfiay*d the fiHefl wile, 
GiMiBg itfelf with Laura's fmile ; 
How didft thou icom life's meaner chanaSy 
Thou who covld'fi;: bceak from Laura's annsi ! 
Pt>or Cynick \ (bill methinks I hear 
Thy awful mi»rmur> ia my ear ; 
As when on Laura's lap you lay,. 
Chiding the worthless crowd away. 
How fondly human paffions turn! 
What we then envy'd, now we mourn ? 

R4 1S.YV 
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EPILOGUE 

T O 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

WHEN ACTED AT THE THEATRE IN DUBLIN. 

"VOU Ve feen to-night the glory of the Eaft, 
"■• The man, .who all the then Known world pofleft. 
That kings in chains did fon of Ammon call, 
And kingdoms thought divine, by treafon fall. 
Him Fortune only favoured for her ijport ; 
And when his conduft wanted her fupport. 
His empire, courage, and his boafled line. 
Were all prov'd mortal by a (lave's delign. 
Great Charles, whofe birth has promisM milder fway, 
Whofe awful nod all nations muft obey, 
Secur'(d by higher powers, exalted ftands 
Above the reach of fecrilegious hands j 
Thofe miracles that guard his crowns, declare 
That heaven has form'd a monarch worth their care 5 
Born to advance the loyal, and depofe 
His own, hi^ brother's, and his father's foes. 
Faction, that once made diadems her prey. 
And ftopt our prince in his triumj^ant way, 
Fled like a mift before this radiant day. 
So when, in heaven, the mighty rebels rofe, 
Proud, and refolv'd that empire to depofbi 

Angdf 
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ght firft, but unfuccefsful prov'd, 
he conqueft for his beft belov'd : 
fuch omnipotence they fly, 
before autumnal winds^ and die. 
fore him did afcend the throne, 
) draw three reflive nations on. 
Irives them forward widiout pain, 
lis voice, and ftraight obey the rein, 
fpdiks him deftin'd to command; 
» Jove with thunder in his hand j 
h mercy without power appears, 
is altars, and negle£^ our prayers, 
in arms did civil difcord fhew ! 
flie ftruck with fury at her foe, 
imortal hand did ward the blow. 
g, made the royal hero's fcorn, 
' earth, all fell as foon as bom : 
oafl, for fure it is our pride, 
:l\eir blood our neighbour lands were 
tainted loyalty remained, 
juiltlefs, and her fields unfiain'd. 
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dy'd. 
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OF JUDGMENT. 



day pf wrath, that dreadful day, 
11 the whole world in afhes lay, 
I and the Sibyls fay. 
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What horror will inTade the mind^ 

When die ftrift Judge, who wonW' be kiad. 

Shall have few yenial faults to find ? 

III. 
The laft load trumpet's wondrous found,. 
Shatt thrQug^ the rending tOmbs rebound]^ 
And wake the nations iiader ground. 

IV. 
Kature and Death &&% with furprize^ 
Behold the pale offender rife. 
And view die Judge widi conicious eyes^ 

V. 

Then fliall, whh unirerfal dread^ 
The (acred myflic book be read. 
To try the living and the dead. 

VI. 
The Judge afccnds his awful throne^ 
He makes each fecret Gn be known. 
And all widi fhame confefs their owh» 

VII. 
O then ! what intereft fliall I make. 
To fave my laft important (take, * 
When the moU' jult have cs^& to quake > 

VIII. 
Thou mighty, formidable king. 
Thou mercy's unexhaufted ^riagv 
Some comfort&bie pity bring' t 

• IX. Forget 



IX. 

Forget not what my ranfom coll. 
Nor let xBy denf-boughe fovd be loft. 
In ilorms of guilty tenor toi^ 

X. 
Thou who for me didft feel fuch pam. 
Whole precious blood the croft did flaisj 
Let not thoie agonies be vain. 

XI. 
Thou whom avenging powers obey. 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the £id aQcounting;-day. 

XII. 
Surrounded with amazing fears, 
Whofe load my" foul with anguiib bears, 
I iigh, I weep : Accepi my tears. 

XIH. 
Thou who wert mov'd with Mary's grief. 
And, by abfobdng of the tfiief. 
Haft given me hope, now give relief. 

XIV. 
Reje^l not my unworthy prayer, 
Preferve me from that dangerous fnare. 
Which death and gaping hell prepare. 

XV. 
Give my exalted foul a place 
Among thy chofen right-band race ; 
The R>n8 of God, and Kcks of giaoe. 

XVI. Ftwa 
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XVI. 

From that infatiable abyfsy 

Where flames devour, and ierpents hifs. 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. 

XVII. 
Proffarate my contrite heart I rend. 
My God, my Father, and my Friend ; 
Do not forfake me in my end. 

XVIII. 
Well may they curfe their fecond breath. 
Who rife to a reviving death ; 
Thou great Creator of Mankind, 
Let guilty man compaffion find ! 

PROLOGUE 

T O 

POMPEY, A TRAGEDY, 

Tranflated by Mrs. Cath. Philips, 

From the French of Moniieur C o R N £ i L L E, 

And a£ted at the Theatre in Dublin. 

nPHE mighty rivals, whofe deftru6tive rage 
•*• Did the whole world in civil anns engage. 
Are now agreed ; and make it both their choice. 
To have their fates determined by your voice. 
Caefar from none but you will have his doom. 
He hates th' obfequious flatteries of Rome : 
He fcoms, where once he ruPd, now to be try'd, 
AfAd be hath niPd in all the world beiide. 

When 
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When he the Thames,- the Danube, and the Nile, 
Had ilain'd with blood, Peace flourifh'd in this iite^ 
And" you alone may boaft, you never faw 
Caeiar till now, and now can give him law. 

Great Pompey too, comes as a fuppliant here. 
But fays he cannot now begin to fear : 
He knows your equal juilice, and (to tell 
A Roman truth) he knows himfelf too welL 
Succefs, 'tis true, waited on Caefar's fide. 
But Pompey thinks he conquered when he died. 
His fortune, when Ihe prov'd the moft unkind. 
Changed his condition, but not Cato's mind. 
Then of what doubt can Pompey's caufe admit. 
Since here fo many Cato*s judging fit. 

But you, bright nymphs, give Caefar leave to woo, 
The greateft wonder of the world, but you j 
And hear a Mufe, who has that hero taught 
To (peak as generoufly as e*er he fought ; 
Whofe eloquence from fuch a theme deters 
All tongues but Englilh, and all pens but hert. 
By the juft Fates your fex is doubly bleft. 
You conquered Caefar, and you praife him beft. 

And you (* illuftrious Sir) receive as due, 
A prefent deftiny preferv*d foryou. 
Rome, France, and England, join their forces here. 
To make a poem worthy pf your ear. 
Accept it then, and on that Pompey's brow. 
Who gave fo many crowns, beftow one now* 

* To the Lord Lieutenant. 
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ROSS'S GHOST. 

OH AM£ of my life, difturber of my tomb, 
*^ Bafe as thy mother's proftituted womb ; 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave. 
To knaves a fool, to credulous fools a knave. 
The king's betrayer, and the people's (lave. 
Like Samuel, at thy necromantic call, 
I rife, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 
I ibx>ve in vain th' infe6bd blood to cure ; 
Streams will run muddy where the fpring 's impure. 
In all your meritorious life, we fee 
^ Old Taaf s invincible fobriety. 
Places of Mailer of the Horfe, and Spy, 
You (like Tom Howard) did at once fupply : 
From Sidney's blood your loyalty did fpring. 
You ihew us all your parents, but the king, 
Frpm whole too tender and too bounteous arms 
(Unhappy he who fuch a viper warms ! 
As dutiful a fubje£i: as a Ton !) 
To your true parent, the whole town, you run. 
Read, if you can, how th' old apoftate fell. 
Out-do his pride, and merit more than hell : 
Both he aifd you were glorious and bright, 
The firft and faireft of the fons of light : 
But when, like him, you ofler'd at the crown^ 
like him, your angiy father kick'd you dowjK 
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THE SIXTH ODE 

OF THE 

THIRD BOOK OF H O R A C ft. 

Of the Corroptien of the Times. 

THOSE ills your anceftors have dose, 
Romans, ase now become your ownj 
And they ynll coft you dear, 
Uniefs you fixm Fq;>air 
The ^aUing temples which the gods provoke. 
And ftatues fully'd yet with iacrikgious fmoke. 

Propitious heaTen, that rais'd your fathers high* 

For humble, grateful piety, 

(As it rewarded their reijpe^) 

Hath iharply puniih'd your negledl ; 

All empires on the gods depend. 
Begun ^y their command, at their command they end. 

Let CrBflut* ghoft and Laluenus tell. 
How twice by Jove's revenge our legions fell, 

And, widi unioldng pride, 
Shining an Roman ^oils, die Parthian vi£(ors ride. 

The Scythian and ^Egyptian (cum 

Had almoft ruin'd Rome, 
While our feditions took their part,. 
Fill'd each JEgyptian fidl^and wing'd each Scythian dart. 

Fiii^» 
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Firfty thofe flagifious times 
(Pregnant with unknown crimes) 
Confpire to violate the nuptial bed. 
From which polluted head 
Infe£Uous flrcam» of crowding fins beg^n. 
And through the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Behold a ripe and melting maid. 
Bound prentice to die wanton trade ; 
Ionian artifts, at a mighty price, 
Inftruft her in the myfteries of vice 5 
What nets to fpread, where fubtle baits to lay. 
And with an early hand they form the tempcr'd chy. 

Marry*d, their lefTons flie improves 
By practice of adulterous loves, 
And fcorns the common mean defign 
To take advantage of her hulband*s wine. 
Or fnatch, in (bme dark place, 
A haity illegitimate embrace. 

No ! the brib'd huftand knows of adl^ 
And bids her rife when lovers call ; 
Hither a merchant from the traits, 
Grown wealthy by forbidden freights,. 
Or city cannibal, repairs, 
Who feeds upon the flefli of heirs ; 
Convenient brutes, whofe tributary flame 
Fays the full price of lull, and gilds the flighted fhamc, 

TWM 



'Twas not the ipawn of fuch as thefe, 
rhat dj'd vnAi Puniok blood the conqucr'd kta. 
And quaih'd the ftem .£acides ; 
Madti the prodd Ajfiaa^monardi feel i 

How weak his gold was againfl Europe's ileel» 
Forc'd even dire Hannibal to yield { 
^nd won the long-diiputed world at Zania*s fatal field. 

But £>ldien of a ruftic mould. 
Rough; hardy, feafbn*d» manly, bold. 
£atbcr they dug the fhibbom ground, 
!)r through hewn w6ods their weighty ftrokes^ did ibund. 

And after the declining fun 
lad changed the ihadows, and their talk was done^ 
iofoe widi their weary team they took their way, 
^nd drown'd in friendly bowls the labour of the day. 

Time Icnfibly all things impairs ; • 

Our fathers have been worfe than theirs ; 
And We than ours ; next age will fee 
A race more profligate than we 
;Widi all the pains we take) have Ikill enough to be. 

Franilation of the foUwing Vcrfe from L u c a n. 
Vi6bix Caufa Diis placuit, fed Vi6b Catoni. 

npHE gods^^re pleas'd to chufe the conquering fide, 
^ But Cato thought he conquered when he dy*d. 
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HO R A C E 'S 
ART OFPOETR T». 

•^ Scribendi reft*, fapere eft & principium & fons.** 

T HAVE ieldom IcDown a trick fucceed, and u-iJl put 
'*' none upon the reader { but tell him plainly that I 
think it could never be more feafbnable than now to 
lay down fuch rules, as, if they be obierved, will 
make men write more corre£Uy, and judge more dif- 
creetly : but Horace muft be read ferioufly or not at 
all, kr elfe the reader won't be the better for him, 
and I fhall have loft my labour. I have kept as dofe 
as I could, both to the meaning and the words of the 
author, and done nothing but what I believe he would 
forgive if he were alive ; and I have often aiked myielf 
tiiat queftion. I know this is a field, 

** Per quern magnus equos Auruncae flcxit Alunmus.** 

But with all the refpeft due to the name of Ben 
Jonfbn, to which no man pays more veneration than 
I J it cannot be denied, that the conftraint of rhyme, 
and a literal trandation (to wiiich Horace in this book 
declares himfdf an enemy), has made him want a conx^ 
ment in many places. 

* Printed from Dr. Rawlinfon*s copy, corrected by ' 
the Earl of Rofcommon's own hand* 

My 
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My chief care has been to write intelligibly ; and 
where the Latin was obfcure^ I have added a line or 
two to explain it. 

I am below the envy of the critics ; but, if I durft^ 
I would beg them to remember, that Horace owed his 
favour and his fortune to the chara6ker given of him 
by Virgil and Varius, that Fundanius and Pollio are 
ftill valued by what Horace fays of them, and that, 
in their golden age, there was a good underftanding 
among the ingenious, and thofe who were the mo^ 
eileemcd were the beft natured. 



IF in a pifture (Pifo) you fhould fee 
A handlbme woman with a fifhes tail," 
Or a man*8 head upon a horfe*s neck, 
Or limbs of beafts of the mod different kinds," 
Covcr*d with feathers of all fbrts of birds. 
Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad I 
Tnift me, that book is as ridiculous. 
Whole incoherent ftyle (like fick men*s dreams) 
Varies all ihapes, and mixes all extremes. 
Painters and Poets have been ftill allowed 
Their pencils, and their fancies unconfinM. 
This privilege we freely give and take ; 
But Nature, and the common laws of fenfe. 
Forbid to reconcile Antipathies, 
Or make a fnake engender with a dove, 
And hungry tigers court the tender lambs. 

Some, that at firft have promised mighty things. 
Applaud thcm(elves> whejn a few fiorid lines 

S 2 ^Ivvcvr. 
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Shine through th' infipid duln'efs of the reft ; 

if cite they defcribe a temple, or a wood, 

Or dreams that through delightful meadows may 

And there the rainbow, or the rapid Rhine s 

ivit they mifplace them all, and cvowd them in^ 

And are as much to ieek in other thinga, 

As he that only can deiign a tree, 

Would be to draw a fhipwieok or a ftorm. 

When you begin with {9 much pomp and iho^ 

Why 'is the end fo little and (b low ? 

3e what you will, fo you be ftill the fame. 

Moft poets fall into the grofleft faults. 
Deluded by a Teeming excellence : 
By (hiving to be ihort, they grow obfcure. 
And whenrthey would writefinoothly, they want ftrength, 
Tlieir (prits iink ; while others, that afie£b 
A lofty ftyle, fwell to a tympany; 
Some timorous wretches ftait at every blaft. 
And, fearing tempefts, dare not leave the (hoie ; 
Others, in love with wild variety. 
Draw boars in waves, and dolphins .in a wood; 
Thus fear of erring, join'd with want.of ikill. 
Is a moft certain way of erring ftill. 

The meaneft workman in th' ^mllian Iquarei 
"May grave the nails, or imitate the hair. 
But cannot finifh what he hath begun i 
What can be more ridiculous: than he -^ 
For one or t\vo good features in a face. 
Where all the reft are fcandalouily ill. 
Make it but more remarkably defonn^3« 
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Let poets match their fubje£t to their ftieiigth| 
And often try what weight they can i'uppoit, 
And what their ihoulders are too weak to bear* 
Afti^r a ierious and judicious choice ^ 
Method and eloquence will never fail. 

A s well the force as cirnament of verfe 
Confift in choofmg a fit time for things, 
And knowing when a Mufe may be indulg*^ 
In her full flight, ajid when (he ihould be a 

Word^ moiV be chofen, and be placM witl 
Tou ^in your point, when by the noble a 
Of good connexion, an unufual word 
Is made at fixd familiar to our ear. 
But if you write of things abftrufe or ne\ 
Some of your osvn inventing may be usV 
So it be leldom and difcreeily done ; 
But he that hopes to have ne^v words 
Muft lb derive them from she Greciai 
As rhey may fia^m to flow without cor 
Can an itnpania! reader difcommend 
In Varius, or in Virgil, what he lik 
In Pbutus or Cafcilius }^ Why Iho 
Be env y'd for iJie little I invent, 
When Eniiius and Cato'^ copious 
Have ib ctirich'd, and {o adorn' d 
Men ever had^ and ever will ha* 
To coin new words well fuited 
Words are like leaver, fome w 
And tYCTj year a younger racf 
pi^ch ii a jribm« ill things <?^ 
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The Lucrine mole (Caefar*8 (hipcndous woik) . 
Protc6b our navies from the raging north ; 
And (fincc Cethegus drain'd the Pontine lake) 
We plow and reap where former ages row*d. 
See how the Tiber (whofe licentious waves 
So often overflowed the neighbouring fields) 
Now runs a fmooth and inoffenfive courfe. 
Confined by our great Emperor's command : 
Yet this, and they, and all, will be forgot j 
Why then (hould words challenge eternity. 
When greateft men and greateft SL&ions die ? 
Ufe may revive the obfolcteft words. 
And banifh thoie that now are moft in vogue ; 
XJik is the judge, the law, and rule of fpeech. 

Homer fiill taught the world in epick verfe 
To write of great commanders, and of kings. 

Elegies were at firft defign'd for grief. 
Though now we ufe them to exprefs our joy : 
But to whofe Mufe we owe that fort of veriby 
!:» undecided by the men of (kill. 

Rage with lambicks ann'd Archilochus, 
Numbers for dialogue and a6lion fit. 
And favourites of the Dramatic Mule. 
Fierce, lofty, rapid, whofe commanding (bund 
Awes the tumultuous noifes of the pit. 
And whofe peculiar province is the (bge. 

Gods, heroes, conquerors, Olympic crowns, 
Love*8 pleafing cares, and the free joys of wine. 
Are proper fubje£ls for the Lyric fong. 

Why is he honour'd with a poet's name. 



Who 
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Who neither knows nor would obfcnre a ruk; 
And rhoofes to be ignorant and proud, 
Rather than own his ignorance, and learn ? 
Let every thing have its due place and time. 

A comic fubje6l loves an humble verfe, 
Thyeftes fcoms a low and comic ftyle. 
Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice. 
And Chremes be allow'd to foam and rail : 
Tragedians too lay by their ftate too grieve ; 
Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor. 
Forget their fwelling and gigantic words. 
He that would have fpe6lators fliare his grief, 
MullSvrite not only well, but movingly. 
And raife men's paflions to what height he will. 
We weep and laugh, as we fee others do i 
He only makes me fad who fliews the way, 
And 'firft is fad himfelf ; then, Telephus, 
I feel the weight of your calamities. 
And fancy all your miferies my own : 
But, if you a6i them ill, I deep or laugh ; 
Your looks muft alter, as your fubje£^ docs. 
From kind to fierce, firom wanton to fevere : 
For nature forms, and foftens us within. 
And writes our fortune's changes in our face. 
Pleafure inchants, impetuous rage tranfports. 
And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd foul. 
And thcfc are all mterpreted by {peech ; 
But he whofe words and fortunes difagree, 
Abfurd, unpity'd, grows a public jeft. 
Obfcn'c the characters of thofe that fpeak, 

S 4 Vv'Kctlicr 
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Whether an honeft (ervant, or a cheat, 
Or one whofe blood boils in his youthful yeins^ 
Or a grave matron , or a bufy nurle. 
Extorting merchants, careful hufbandmen, 
Argives or Thebansj Afians or Greeks. 

Follow report, or feign coherent things i 
Defcribe Achilles, as Achilles was. 
Impatient, raih, inexorable, proud, 
Scorning all judges, and all law but arms ; 
Medea muft be all revenge and bloody 
Ino all tears, Ixion all deceit, 
lo muft wander, and Oreftes mourn. 

If your bold Mufe dare tread unbeaten paths. 
And bring new chara6lers upon the ftage. 
Be fure you keep them up to their firft height. 
New fubjefts are not eafily explam'd, 
And you had better choofe a well-known theme. 
Than truft to an invention of your own : 
For what originally others writ. 
May be fo well difguis'd, and (b improvM, 
That with fome juftice it may pafs for yours j 
But then you muft not copy trivial things. 
Nor word for word too faithfully tranllate. 
Nor (as fome fervile imitators do) 
Prefcribe at firft fuch ftri£t uneafy rules. 
As you muft ever flaviihly obferve. 
Or all the laws of decency renounce. 
Begin not as th' old poctafter did, 
** Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate, I fmg/' 
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In what vdll all this oflenta^on end ? 
The labouring mountain fcarce brings forth a monfe : 
How far is this from the Maeonian ftile ? 
*' Mufe, fpcak the man, who, fince the iiege of Troy, 
** So many towns, fach change of manners faw," 
One with a flafh begins, smd ends in finoke. 
The other out of fmoke brings glorious li^t^ 
And (without raifing expe6bation high) 
Surprizes us with daring miracles, 
The Uoody Leftrygoos, ChaiyMis* gulph. 
And frighted Greeks, who nea^the Mtnst fkorcp 
Hear Scylla bark, and Polyphemus roar. 
He doth not trouble us with Leda's eggs. 
When he begins to write the Trojan war i 
Nor, writing the return of Diomed,. 
Go back as far as Meleager's death : 
Nothing is idle, each judicious line 
Infenfibly acquaints us with the plot ; 
He choofes only what he can improve. 
And truth and fi£tion are Co aptly mix'd 
That all feems uniform, and of a piece» 
Now hear what every auditor expe6b ; 
If you intend that he (hould day to hear 
The epilogue, and fee the curtain fall ; 
Mind how our tempers alter in our years. 
And by that rule form all your chara6lers. 
One diat hath newly learn'd to fpeak and go. 
Loves childiih plays, is foon provok'd and pleas'd^ 
And changes every hoiu* his waverine mind. 
J^ youth that firft caib off his tutor's yoke. 

Loves 
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Loves hoHeSy bounds, and fports, and exercife. 

Prone to all vice, impatient of reproof, 

Proud, carelcfs, fond, inconflant, and profule. 

Gain and ambition rule our riper years. 

And make us ilavcs to intereft and power. 

Old men are only walking hofpitals, 

Where all defe£^s and all difeafes croud 

Withreftlefs pain, and more tormenting fear, 

Lazy, morofe, full of delays and hopes, 

Oppreis'd with riches which they dare not uTe ; 

Ill-natur*d cenfors of the prefent age. 

And fond of all the follies of the paft. 

Thus all the treafure of our flowing years. 

Our ebb of life for ever takes away. 

Boys muft not have th* ambitious care of men. 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. 

Some things are a£):ed, others only told ; 
But what we hear moves lefs than what we fee s 
Spcftators only have their eyes to truft. 
But auditors muft truft their ears and you ; • 

Yet there are things improper for a fcene. 
Which men of judgment only will relate, 
Medea mull not draw her murdering knife. 
And fpill her childrens blood upon the fbge. 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaft prepare. 
Cadmus and Progn^'s metamorphofis, 
(She to a fwallow turn'd, he to a fnake) 
And whatfbever contradi6^s my fenle, 
I hate to fee, and never can believe. 

But 
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Five a6^s are the juft mcafure of a play. 
Kever prefume to make a God appear, 
But for a bufmefs worthy of a God j 
And in one fcene no more than three fhould fpeak, 

A chorus fhould fupply what aftion wants, 
And hath a generous and manly part ; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honefty, 
And ftrift obfervance of impartial laws. 
Sobriety, fecurity, and peace, 

And begs the Gods who guide blind fortune's wheel. 
To raife the ^vretched, and pull down the proud. 
But nothing muft be fung between the a£b. 
But what fome way conduces to the plot. 

Firft the fhrill found of a fmall rural pipe 
^Not loud like trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) ' 
Was entertainment for the infant ftage. 
And pleas 'd the thin and bafhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. 
But when t)ur walls and limits were enlarg'd, 
And men (grown wanton by profperity) 
£tudy'd new arts of luxury and eale, 
The verfe, the mufic, and the fcene, *s improv'd ; 
For how fhould ignorance be judge of wit. 
Or men of fenfe applaud the jefts of fools ? 
Then came rich cloaths and graceful a6tion in, 
Then inftruments were taught more moving notes, 
And eloquence with all her pomp and charms 
Foretold us ufeful and fententious truths. 
As thofe deliver'd by the Delphic God. 

The firft tragedians found that ferious ftyle 
Too grayc for theh: uncultivated age, 

And 
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And Co brought wild and naked iatyrs in, 

Whofe motion^ words, and fhape, were all a facce^ 

(As oft as decency would give them leave) 

Becaufe the mad ungovernable rout^ 

Full of confuiion> and' the fumes of wine^ 

Lov'd fuch variety and antic tricks. 

But then they did not wrong themfekes fo much) 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

(Stript of his golden crown and purple robe); 

Defcend to a mechanic dialefl. 

Nor (to avoid fuch meannefs) foaring high> 

With empty found and airy notions fly ; 

For tragedy fhould blufh as much to iloop 

To the low mimic follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girU t 

You mufl not think ttiat a iatiric flyle 

Allows of fcandalous and brutifh words, 

Or the confounding of your charaf^ers. 

Begin with Truth, then give Invention fcope,. 

And if your (lyle be natural and fmooth. 

All men will try, and hope to write as welt; 

And (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd^ 

So much good method and connexion may 

Improve the common* and the plaineft things.. 

A fatyr that comes daring from the woods, 

Muft not at flrfi fpeak like an orator : 

But, though his language ihould not be se^'d^ 

It mud not be obfcene and impudent ^ 

The better fon abhors fcurrility, 

And often cenfures what the rabble l^ces* 

Ui^>olift'a 
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Unpolifli'd veifes pafs with many men, 
And Rome is too indulgent in that point ; 
'But then to write at a loole rambling rate, 
Jn hope the world will wink at all our hvlUf 
Is fudi a raih ill -grounded confidence, 
.As men may paxdon, but will never praile. 
Be perfeft in the Greek origuuds, % 

Jleadthem by day, and think of them by night* 
But Plautus was admir'd in former time 
"With- too much patience (not to call it worle): 
.'His harfh, unequal verfe was mufic then, 
<And rudenefs had the privilege of wit. 

When Thefpis firft exposed the Tragic Mufe, 
TRude were the a£h>rs, and a cart the fcene. 
Where ghilftly £Eu:e8 ftain'd with lees of wine 
HFrighted the children, and amus'd the croud.; 
This .£fchylus (with indignation) faw, 
.And buih a fbge, found out a decent drefi. 
Brought vizards in (a civiler difgmfej. 
And taught men how to fpeak and how to a^ 
^ext Comedy appeared with great applaufe, 
Till her licentious and abufive tongue 
Waken'd the magifbates coercive power. 
And forc'd it to fupprefs her iniblence. 

Our writers have attempted every way i 
JVnd they defcrve our praiie, whofe daring Mule 
Difdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, 
And found fit fubje^ for her verie at home, 
^or fliould wc be Icfs famous for our wit. 
Than, for the force of our Ti4tono«s armS:; 

But 
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But that die time and care that are required 
To overlook, and file, and polilh well, 
Fright poets from rfiat neceflary toil. 

Democritus was fo in love with wit, 
And fome men's natural impulfe to write. 
That he dcfpisM the help of art and mles. 
And thought none poets till their brains were crackt ; 
And this hath fo intoxicated fome» 
That (to appear incorrigibly mad) 
They cleanlinefs and company renounce 
For lunacy beyond the cure of art, 
With a long beard, and ten long dirty nails,. 
Pafs current for Apollo's livery, 
O my imhappy ftars ! if in the Spring 
Some phyfic had not cur*d me of the fpleen. 
None would have writ with more fuccefs than I ; 
But I mud reft contented as I am, 
And only ferve to whet that wit in you. 
To which I willingly refign my claim. 
Yet without writing I may teach to write, 
Tell what the duty of a poet is ; 
Wherein his wealth and ornaments con fid, 
And how he may be form'd, and how improv'd, 
What fit, what not, what excellent or ill. 

Sound judgment is the ground of wTiting well ; 
And when Philofcphy direfts your choice 
To proper fubjefts rightly underftood, 
Words from your pen will naturally flow j 
He only gives the proper charafters. 
Who knows the duty of all ranks of men. 

And 
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And what wc owe our country, paipnts» ffie^df. 

How judges and how fenators (hould s^Gt, 

And what becomes a general to do j 

Thofe are the likeft copies, which are drawn 

By the original of human life. 

Sometimes in rough and undigefted plays 

M'^e meet with fuch a lucky chara6l:er. 

As, being humour'd right, and well purfued. 

Succeeds much better than the (hallow verfe 

And chiming trifles of more fhidious pens. 

Greece had a genius, Greece had eloquence. 
For her ambition and hei: end was fame. 
Our Roman youth is diligently taught 
The deep myfterious art of growing rich. 
And the flrft words that children learn to (peak 
Arc of the valtie of the names of coin; 
Can a penurious wretch, that with his milk 
Hath fuck*d the bafeft dregs of ufury, 
Pretend to generous and heroic thoughts ? 
Can ruft and avarice write lafting lines ? 
But you, brave youth, wife Numa's worthy heir. 
Remember of what weight your judgment is. 
And never venture to commend a book. 
That has not pafs'd all judges and all tefts. 

A poet fliould inftruft, or pleafe, or both r 
Let all your precepts be fuccinft and clear, 
That reidy wits may comprehend them foon, 
And faithful memories retain them longj 
All fuperfluities are foon forgot. 
Never be fo conceited of your parts, 

To 
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Or Tenture to bddg in a child alive, - ' * ' " 

That Canibals have nraidePd and devonr'd. 

<Md age explodes afi but morality ; 

Auflerity offends a:Q^iring youths ; 

But he^at joins inftrudion with delight. 

Profit with ples^ure, oarries all the votes r 

Theie are die volumes that enrich the (hops, 

Thefe pafi vniik admintion throu^ the world. 

And bring their author to eternal fame. 

Be not too rigidly cenforious, 
A firing may jar in the beft maflser's hand. 
And the moft fiulful archer mifs his aim ; 
But in a poem elegantly writ, 
I would net quarrel with a flight mifiake. 
Such as our nature''s frailty may excuie ; 
But be that hath been often told bis fault. 
And ftitl perfifts, is as impertinent 
As a mnfician that win always play, 
And yet is always out at the fame note : 
When fuch a pofitive abandon -d fop 
(Among his numerous abfuntities) 
Stumbles upon (bme tolerable line, 
I fret to fee them in fuch company. 
And wonder by what magic they came there. 
But in long works fleep will fometimes (urpriic | 
Homer himfelf hath been obfenr^d to nod. 

Poems, like pifhires, are of difierent (brts. 
Some better at a difiance, others near. 
Some love the dark, fome choofe the dearefi light. 

And 
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And boldly challenge the moft piercing eye, •<•: :\i .^ 
Sofie pleaiic for once, ibme will for ever ^OB&i . - • .- .^ 
But, Pifo, . (though your knowledge of the ntforld, 
Join'dwith your feuiier's precepts, make ygiA vdft) 
Remember this as an important truth : • . , . " 

Some things admit of mediocnty, - ^ 

A counfellor, or pleader at ^e bar, !:•>.-. A 

May want Meifala's'jiOwtrful eloquence, . : ■ • . 
Or be leis read than deep Cafcellius ; . T 

Yet this indiflferent lawyer is efteem'd ; \ 

But no authority of gods nor. men •.}'•-. 

Allow of any mean ill poefy. . ..: 

As an ill concert, and a coarfe perfume, . -• . 
Difgrace the delicacy of a feaft, ; ■ - . 1 

And might withonore difcretioti have been ipir'd i :::> 
So poefy, whofe end is to- delight, - /•.:.,-.* 

Admits of no degrees, but muft be ftill :...;; a f\. 

Sublimely good , or deipicably ill . •.■:,» .i /••-;' 

In othcn things men' have fome rcafbn left, • > , .<•■./ 
And one that cannot dance, or fence, or run, . ; 
Defpairing of fucccfs, forbears to try ; ; 
But all (without coniideration} write; ,.:../. 

Somef thinking that th' omnipotence of tyeahh 
Can turn them into poets when they pleafe. , , . 
But, Pifo, you are of too quick a light 
Not to difcern which way your talent lies, 
Or vainly with your genius to contend j 
Yet if it ever be your fate to write. 
Let your productions pafs the ibrif^eil hands, 
Mine and youjf father's, and not fee the ligb( 

T Till 
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Till time ami qune hare lipea'd every line. ;• f • 

What ycnbktep by yQa« you may change and mm^ <^> 
But;«rQHk once fpojbe can aeverbe ncall'4.. • 

Oi|ikeiw^ iB^r'd by nune tfiaa human powtr^' 
Bid not, as poets feignr tame, &vage beaftsy 
But men as lawlefs and as wild as ihey. 
And firft difliiaded dwm fr«m rage and blood i 
Thus, when Amphion built die l^heban wall» 
They feign'd the ftoncs obeyed hia magk lute ; 
Poets, the firll inflrudors oJF mankind^ 
Brought all things to their piDpecy natire uSt ; 
Some they appropriated to the gods. 
And fome to public, ibmc to private ends : 
Fromifcuous love by maniage was reilrain'd. 
Cities tyeoe built, and ufeful lawa were made ; 
So great was the divinity of verfe, 
And fuch obfervance to a poet paid. 
Then Homer's and Tyrtaras' martial Mufe 
Waken'd the world, and founded loud alarms • 
To verfe we owe the &cred oracles. 
And our beft precepts <^ morality ; 
Some have by verfe obtaiii'd die love of kings, 
(Who, with Che Mufes, ea& ilieir weary*d minds) 
Then biuih net, noble Pifo, to protect 
What gods infpfre, and kings delight to hear. 
Some think that poets may be form'd by art. 
Others maintain that Nature makes them fo ; 
I neither (ee what ait without a vein. 
Nor wit without the help of art tsm do. 
But mutually they eiave each other's aid. 

He 
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He that intends to ^iii th' Olym^c piixe 
Muft tif« hikifiif tD banger^ tiebt, atid ^old. 
Take leave of witte^ and tfte foft joys of \cf9tt. 
And no mufidan darns ^tiefttftd to (kiW, 
Wrthout a gnat tk^fiM! Of time and pams j 
But every little hnfy fcrfbbler now 
Swells with the prtllcs winch hfc gii^es himfelf 
And, taking fanftuary in Ae crdwd, 
Brags of his impUdence> and (corns to mend. 
A wealthy poet takes more Jpains to hire 
A flattering audience, thaA poor tradcfmen c 
To perAiade cuftomers to buy their goods. 
*Tis hard to find a man of great cftate, 
That can diftinguifti flatterers from friends. 
Never delude yourrdf, nor read your book 
Before a brib'd and fawning auditor, 
For he '11 commend and feign ah extafy 
Grow pale or weep, do any thing to pie; 
True friends appear lefs mov'd than cou* 
As men that truly grieve at funerals, 
Are not fo loud as thofe that cry for h' 
Wiie were the kings, who never choi 
Till with full cups they haci unmajk* 
And feen the bottom Of his deepeft t^ 
You cannot arm yourfelf with too ' 
Againft the fmiles of a defigning k 
Quintilius (if his advice were aj 
Would freely tell you what you fl 
Or, if you could not, bid you bl' 
And with more care fuppiy'the v 



But if he found ^rou-fboaArtd oUKnate > -' 

( And apt^r to defend thttn mend youl' faiiltf)^ - •• '/^ 

With iilfBce leave ybu t6 adfenhv yourielf^^ ■• 

And without rival hug your darling book.' 

The prudent car^ of an :impciitial friend 

Will give you notice of each idle line^ ' « • : • ' 

Shew what founds harih, and what wants onunnenty 

Or where it is too laviihly beftow'd ; 

Make you explain all that he finds obfcurey 

And with a An€t enquiry mark your faults j 

Kor for thcfc trifles fear to loft your love : 

Thofe thmgs, which now feem frivolous and flighty 

Will be of a moft icrious coniequence. 

When they have made you once ridiculous. 

A poetniler, in his raging fit^ 
(Fol]ow*d and pointed at by fools and boys) 
Is dreaded and profcrib'd by men of ienic ; 
They make a lane for the polluted thing. 
And fly as from th' iDfc6^ion of the plague, 
Or from a man whom, for a juil revenge, 
Fanatic phrenzy fcnt by heaven purfues. 
If (in the raving of a frantic Mufc) 
And minding more his veries than his way, 
Any of tlicfc ihould drop into a well, 
Thouf'^ he might burft his lungs to call for help. 
No creature would ailift or pity him, 
But fecm to think he fell on purpoie im 
Hear how an old Sicilian poet dy'd ; 
Empcdocles, mad to be thought a god, 
In » cold fit leap'd into iEtna's flames. 

Give 
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Give poets leave to make themfelves away^ 
y^j flioiililit be a gr^iter (H'to ki)l, ■ ) -j . 
Than to keep men alive ^eainUt their will ? 
Nor was this chance, but a deliberate choice ; 
For if kmpedocies we»e a^w-'rc^Vd, '* "^ /; 
He wouV) ^ ^^ ^s frolic pnce again. 
And his pretcnfions to divmit^ : 
Tis hard to fay wheth^^or lacrilcge. 
Or ihceft, or foroe more uA&ftrd-of crime, • * 

The rhyming fiend is fent .into thde men; 
But they are all mod viiibly'fio'fi'dl, ^ 

And, like a baited bear when he breaks loofe, ' 
Without diftinftion (eize on all they meet ; ' * 

None ever (cap'd that came, within their reach, - 
Sticking like leeches, till they biirft with blood, ' - 
Without remoile infatiably they read, ) 

A^d never leave till they hate read men dead. ' 

%* Lord Roscommon's verfes on the << Religio 
** Laici" are printed in the firft volume of 
Dryden's Poems. 
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DIALOGUE. 



S T R. E P H O N. 

PR'YTHEE now, fond .fool, ^ o'erj 
Since my heai^is gone before. 
To what i)urp6fe fhould I ftay > 
Love commands another way. 

DAPHNE. 

Perjur'd Twain, I knew the time 
When diiTembling was your crime. 
In pity now employ that art. 
Which fiift betiay'd, to eaie my heart. 

8TREPHON. 

Women can witl^ pleafure feign ( 
Men diiTeml^k ftill with paiiu 

What 
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What advantage wilf it profCy 
If I lye, who cannot love ? 

i/I DAP JIN E. O M' 

Tell me then the reafon, why 
Love from hearts in love does fly } 
Why the bird will build k lieft. 
Where ihe ne'er intends to reft ? 

Love, like other little boys. 
Cries for hearts, as they for toys : 
Which when gain'd^ in childiih plajy. 
Wantonly are thrown away. 

DAPHNE. 
Still on wing, or on his knees, 
. I.ov^ Jdoesi ^othC^g by deg^es A (\ 
Bafely flying when moft priz'd. 
Meanly fawniqg when defp^s'd. 
Flatter^ngf or infulting ever^^ . , t , '^ 
Generous an^ ^tefulnever^ ' .^ " * 
All his )oy^ aj;^ fleeting dreamy. \ 
All his woes ifevcre extremes.. . ^ 

S T R E P H O N. 

Kymph, nnjuftly you inveigh i 
Love, like us, muft Pate bbeyJ . 
Since *tii Kature's law to change, 
Conftancy alone is fbange. ' . 
See the heavens in lightnings break, 
Next in ftorms of thunder- Cpdik ; 
Till a kind rain ftwn aboW ^ ^J 'i 
Makes a cabik^-^^His mkym"^* ' 

Flames 



Flames begin oiirfirft fd^mih. -ii. . 
Like meeting thuadbr we fffirtirayo 
Then, you know, the fhowers that fall 
Quench the &t«y 9a4 quiet all. .< ' 

How fkmXd J the iboMm . Idrgeil 
'Twas fo pleafant talto web I ■ - i 
They kilUd kire, I kat^iir it w«ll. 
I dy'd all the wl^o di0f ML:': - . 
Say at leafl: what nytHpk It it^- 
Robs my Inteft c^ 9> mueh'Uib'y^ , 
If (he 's fair, I (hall be easM, 
Through my ruin you '11 be pleas'd, 

Daphne never was ib fair, 

Strephon, fcareely, fo fhicere. 

Qciitif , iiMip^ffnt^ and fpee^ ^ , 

Ever pleased with only me. 

Many ^hanDs my heart cnthraU 

But there 's one above them all 
With averfion, ike. does fly 
Tedious, trading, confiancy, 
D A P H N JU 
Crttd ih^pherd 1 I fubnOt, 
Do what iQvq tnd you ttunl 
Change is fate» and not defi( 
Say you would have ftill bei 

. |. X a « F W 
Nymph, I cannot t 'ti» toa 
Change h9s g|P9iit«r chaims 



Be, bymyciMipH wHei .- 
Faith to ptflsfine ikiifice* / .: 

'. D A F H N E. . 

Silly fwaiiiy.ril bm€ yon kaoir^ 
'Twas my pn^kc long ago : 
Whilft y^OL^fsialyitfaoiig^ iv tniCp. 
I was hlkf in fiiOfn.!^ you» -. - 
By my teaob mf k§mt'9 difgiilie^ 
I thy love a]i4 tbes 4iditfr«/ -, . , i, 
WomankinA>ig<>im joy difcoyyf' ' 
Biaking fooW 4ai» kcq^ing Iffvcn* . 



A PASTORAL DIALOGUE 

,B a T W K E N 

ALEXIS A-ND ST.REPHON. 
Wntten li the Badi ia die Year i674« 

ALEXIS. 

THERE fig^ nor on the plain 
So loft a fWain at 1 1 
Scoich'd up with U99tf fme with, diliiainf 
Of killing'fWcemeft I complain. 

9TEE?HON« 

If 'ni Corinna, die. 
Since fiift ray daazled eyes weie dirown 
On diattevntching face, 
, Likcmhk'dlMsiobVd of their ymioig^ 

I^uncntingy 



Lamenting, frig^ited, and-iuidoney 
I fly ham placeto place.* - 

Fram'd by fome cruel powers above, 

So nice (he iSf and fair f 

None from jundoing can remove : 

Since ail, who are not bHndi muft I 
Who are |iot vain, deip^r. 

ALEXIS. 

The god« no fooner give a giAicey 
Butj fond of tl^ir own- art,^ 
Severely jealous, ever place, . 
To guard the glories of a face^ 

A dragon in the heart. 
Proud and lU-naturM powers they .' 

Who, peevifli to mankind. 
For their own honour's fake, with 
Make a ftveet fonn divinely fair.: 

Then add a cruel mind. 

STREPHON. 

Since flie *s mfenfible of love,' 
By honour taught to hate j 

If we, forc'd by decrees above, 

Muft ienlible to beauty prove, 
How tyrannous is Fate ! 

I to the nymph have never n 
Th© caufe of all my pain. 

ALEXIS. 

Such baflifulnefs may well 

For,- fince to ferve we 're r 

Why ihould (he blufh t 



Who would vsfift w empire fo dbnme4 .. ,-. 
Which tmiverial MKwe does eofiliA i . 
See gentle bHxAdr bow qmtdy tbej ^ide« 
Kiffing the mgged. banks on either iSde » 
While in their cryfial ibeunt at once tfaty. (bowr. 
And widi them leed the flowera which they beftow : 
Though rudely throng'd by a too near cmbface, 
Jn gentle mimnttrt they keep on their pace 
To the lov'd fca s for ftreams have their defiret ; 
Cool as they are, they fed lore's powefful fires. 
And with fuch paf&cm, that if any force 
Stop or moled them in their amorous courie. 
They fwell, break down with rage^. and ravage o'er 
The banks they kifs'd, and flmve/s they fed before. 
Submit dien, Caelia, ere you be reducM, 
For rebels, van^uiih'd once, are vilely us'd. 
Beauty 's no oiore but the dead (oil, which Love 
Manures, and does by wife commerce improve : 
Sailing by iighs, through. feas of tears, he fends 
Courtfhips. from foreign hearu, for your own ends ; 
CheriOi the trade, for as with Indians we 

Get gold and jewels, for our trumpery. 

So to each other, for their ufeleis toys. 

Lovers afibrd whole magazines of jpys. 

But, if you 're fond of baubles, be, and Aarve, 

Your gewgaw reputation (till preierve : 

Live upon modefty and empty fame. 

Foregoing (enie for a fantaltic name. 



THE 
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THE DISCOVERT. 

\MLlAt tbat faidiftil Icrvant you difowny 
I Would in obedience keep his love his own 
bright ideas, fuch as you in^ire, 
can no more conceal than not admire, 
heart at home in my own breail.did dwell 
e humble hermit in a peaceful cell : 
jiown and undifturb*d it refted there, 
nger alike to Hope and to Defpair. 

V X^ve with a tumultuous train invades 
: facred quiet of thofe hallow'd Ihades ; 
fatal flames ihine out to every eye, 

t blazing comets in a winter iky. 

V can my pafllion merit your offence, 
t challenges fb little recompence ? 

I am one bom only to admire, 

> humble e'er to hope, fcarce to defire 

[ling, whofe blifs depends upon youi 

would be proud you*d deign to uf< 
n give me leave to glory in my chai 
fruitlefs fighs, and my unpity'd p' 
me but ever love, and ever be 
example of your power and cruel 

e fo much fcom does in your bre; 
noore indulgent to its mother Pri' 

1 all you firike, and trample on 
own the fates of your negle^te 

u 



When in the crowd yours undiftinguifh'd lies. 
You give «way the triumph '^f^your eyet. 
Perhaps (obtaining this) you '11 think I find 
More mercy y than your Bn^er hat ddfign'd x 
But Lore 'Ins carefully dcfygiCd for me. 
The laft perfection of misery. 
For to my ftatc the hopes of common peace. 
Which every wretch enjoys in death, muft otaf^ 
My word of fates attend me m my grave, 
Since, dying, I muft be no more your ihire. 

W O M A N'S HONOUR. 

A SONG. 

I. 

LOVE bid me hope, and I obey'd ; 
Phillis continued ftill unkind : 
Then you may e'en defpair, he (aid, 
In Tain I drive to change her mind. 
IL 
Honour's got in, and keeps her heart, 

Durft he but venture once abroad, 
In my own right I 'd take your part, 
And ihew myieif a mightier Qod. 
IIL 
This hufEng Honour domineers 

In breads, where he alone has place : 
But if true generous Love appears, 
' The bedor dares not ihew hit face. 

IV. Let 
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IV. 
Let me (Ull languid and cooiplain^ 

Qe aoA. inhuma&ly cbayM : 
I have fymc pteafure ij^ my paw. 

She can have none with all her pride. 
V. 
I fall a &crtfice to Love, t ■ 

She lives a wTCtch for Honour's fake. 
Whofe tyrant does moSt cr^el prove, 

The difference is not hard to make. 
VI. 
Confider Real Honour then. 

You'll find hers cannot be the fame ; 
'Tis n«fele confidence in men, 

In women mean miftruflful Ihame. 

GRECIAN KINDNESS. 

A S O ^N G, 

I. 

THE utmoft grace the Greeks could ftew. 
When to the Trojans they grew kind. 
Was with their arms to let them go. 

And leave their lingering wives behind. 
They beat the men, and burnt the tovm; 
Then all the baggage was their own. 

II. 
There the kind deity of wine 

Kifs'd the foft wanton god of love j 

^ * Thlf 
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This clapped his wings, that prefs'd his vine ; 

And their beft powers united move. 
While each brave Greek einbrac'd his ponky 
Lulled her afleep, and then grew drunk. 

THE MISTRESS. 
A S O N G. 

I. 

AN age, in her embraces paft^ 
Would feem a winter's day ; 
Where life and light, with envious ha&c. 
Are torn and iiiatch'd away. 
II. 
But, oh ! how (lowly minutes roll. 

When abfent finom her eyes j 
That fed my love, which is my foul. 
It languiihes and dies. 
III. 
l^or then, no more a foul but (hade. 

It mournfully does move ; 
And haunts my breaft, by abfence made 
The living tomb of love. 
IV. 
You wiier men defpife me not $ 
Whofe love-fick fancy raves, 
On (hades of fpuls, and heaven knows what : 
Short ages live in graves. 

V. Whene'er 
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V. 

Whene'er thole wounding ejet, fo full 

Of fweetnefs you tlid fee. 
Had you not been profoundly dull. 

You hkd gone intd like me. 
VI. 
Nor cenfure tis, you who perceive 

My beftSelov'd and me. 
Sigh and lament, complain and grieve, 

You think we difagree. 
VII. 
Ala« ! 'tis facred jealoufy, 

Love rais'd to an extreme ; 
The only proof, *twixt them and me, 

We love, and do not dream. 

VIII. 
Fantaftic fancies fondly move, 

And in frail jOys believe : 
Taking falfe pleafure for true love j 

But pain can ne'er deceive. 

IX. 
Kind jealous doubts, tormenting fe 

And anxious cares, when pad. 
Prove our heart's treafure fix'd and 

And make us blefs'd at lafl. 
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A SONG. 

I. 

A BSENT from thee I Itnguifli ftill t 

•^*- Then alk me not, When I rcttm ? , 

The ftraying fool 't will plainly kUl, 

To wifli all day, all night to ni4brn« 

II. 

Dear, from thine arms then let me fly. 

That my fantailic mind may prove 
The torments it deierves to try, 

That tears my fix'd heart from my love. 
III. 
When wearied with a world of woe 

To thy fafe bofom I retire, 
Where love, and peace, and truth, does flow^ 
May I contented there expire ! 
IV. 
LefV, once more wandering from that heaven^ 

I fall on fome bafe heart unblcft ; 
Faithlefs to thee, falfe, unforgiven. 
And lofe my everlaAing reft. 

A SONG. 

I. 

"P HILL IS, be gentler, I advife, 
"*• Make up for time mif-fpent, 
When beauty on its death-bed lies, 
'Tis high time lo repent. 

II. Such 



II. 
Such it the malice of your iattf 

That maka you old (o foon ; 
Your pleafure ever comes too late> 

How early e'er beguiu 
III. 
Think what a wretched thing is ihe, 

Whofe ftars contrive, in §>ight. 
The morning of her love ihould be 

Her fading beauty's night.. 
IV. 
Then if, to make your ruin more, 

You *11 peevilhly be coy,. 
Die with the fcandal of a whore. 

And never know the joy. 

TO CORING 

A SONG. 

I. 

■f TT HAT cruel pains Corinna tz 
^^ To force that harmlcfs frov 
When not one charm her face for 
Love cannot lofe his own. 
II. 
So fvveet a face, fo foft a hearty 

Such eyes fo very kind. 
Betray, alas ! the filly art 
Virtue had ill defign'd. 
U4 
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III. 
Poor feeble tyrant I whomvun 

Would proudly take upon Jber, 
Againft kind Nature to maintain 

Afie^ed rules of honour. 
IV. 
The fcom fhe bears fo helplefs proves^ 

When I plead paflion to her. 
That much (he fears (but more (he loves) 

Her vaflal ihould undo her. 



LOVE AND LIFE. 
A SONG. 

I. 

ALL my paft life is mine no more^ 
The flying hours are gone : 
Like tranfitory dreams given o^er, 
Whofe images are kept in ftort 
By memory alone. 
II. 
The time that is to come is not ; 

How can it then be mine } 
The prefent moment 's all my lot } 
And thatf as fail as it is got, 
Fhillisj is only thine. 

m. Then 
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III. 

Then talk not of inconftancy, 
Falfe hearts, and broken vowt i 

If I, by miracle, can be 

This live-long minute true to thee, 
'Tis all that heaven allows. 

A SONG. 



"ITTHILE on thofe lovely looks I gaze, 
^^ To fee a wretch purfuing, 
In raptures of a blefs^d amaze, 

His pleafing happy ruin ; , 
*Tis not for pity that I move ; 

His fate is too afpiriog, 
Whofe heart, broke with a load of loTe, 

Dies wiihing and admiring. 
11. 
But if this murder you M forego. 

Your (lave from death removing; 
Let me your art of charming know. 

Or learn you mine of loving. 
But, whether life or death betide. 

In love 'tis equal meafure ; 
The viftor lives with empty pride. 

The yanquiih'd die with plcafure. 



A SONG. 



e 
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A SONG. 

I. 
^T^O this moment a rebel, I throw down my arms, 
•*• Great Love, at firft fight of Olinda's bright charms : 
Made proud and fecure by fuch forces as thefe. 
You may now play the tyrant as ibon as you pleaie^ 

11. 
When innocence, beauty, and wit, d(|^confpire 
To betray, and engage, and inflame my define ; « 
Why ihould I decline what I cannot avoid. 
And let pleafing hope by bafe fear be deihx>y'd > ■ 

III. 
Her innocence cannot contrive to undo me, 
Her beauty 's inclin'd, or why fhould it purfue mc.? 
And wit has to pleafure been ever a friend ; 
Then what room for defpair, fince delight is Love's end ? 

IV. 

There can be no danger in fweetnefs and youth. 
Where love is fecur'd by good-nature and truth. 
On her beauty I '11 gaze, and of pleafure complain ; 
While every kind look adds a link to my chain. 

V. 
'Tis more to maintain, than it was to furprize^ 
But her wit leads in triumph the Have of her eyes : 
I beheld, with the lofs of my freedom before ; 
But, hearing, for ever mull ferve andadore. 

VI. To« 
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VI. 

Too bright is my goddefs, her temple too wes 
Retire, divine image ! I feel my heart break. 
Help, Love ; I diflblve in a raptuxe of chaRnc, 
At the thought of thofe joys I fhould meet in 1; 



UPON HIS LEAVING HIS MIS' 



nn I S not that I am weary grown 
"*• Of being yours, and yours alone : 
But with what face can I incline 
To damn you to be only mine : 
You, whom fome kinder power did faflii 
By merit, and by inclination, 
Tlie joy at leaft of a whole nation ? 

IL 
Let meaner fpirits of your (ex. 
With humble aims their thoughts p 
And boaft, if, by their arts, they cs 
Contrive to make one happy man. 
While, mov*d by an impartial fenf 
Favours, like Nature, you diipenf 
With univerial influence. 
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UPON 
DRINKINOIN A BOWL^ 

I. 

VU L C A N» contrive me fuch a cup 
At Neftor us'd of old ; 
Shew all thy ikill to trim it up, 
Damaik it round with gold. 
II. 
Make it fo large, that, fill'd with fack 

Up to the fwelling brim, 
Vaft toafts on the delicious lake. 
Like ihips at Tea, may fwim. 
III. 
Engrave not battle on his cheek ; 
With war 1 *ve nought to do ; 
I'm none of thofethat took Maeftrick, 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew. 
IV. 
Let it no name of planets tell, 
Fix'd ftars, or conftellations : 
For I am no Sir Sidrophel, 
Kor none of his relations. 
V. 
But carve thereon a fpreading vine ; 

Then add two lovely boys ; 
Their limbs in amorous folds intwine. 
The type of future joys. 

VI. Cupid 
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VI. 

Cupid and Bacchus my faints are. 

May drink and love (till reign ! 
With wine I wafli away my cares. 

And then to Love again. 

A SONG. 

I. 

AS Chloris full of harmlefs thoughts 
Beneath a willow lay. 
Kind Love a youthful fhepherd brought. 
To pafs the time away. 
IL 
She bluih'd to be encountered fo. 
And chid the amorous fwain ; 
But, as ihe drove to rife and go. 
He puird her down again. 
III. 
A fudden paflion feiz'd her heart, 

In fpight of her difdain ; 
She found a pulfe in every part. 
And love in every vein. 
IV. 
Ah, youth ! (faid (he) what charms are tfade. 
That conquer and furprize ? 

Ah ! let me for, unlefs you pleafe, 

I have no power to n[Q» 

V.Shc 
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V. 

She fainting (poke, and trembling lay^ 

For fear he ihould cosaply ; 
Her lovely eyes her heart •betray. 

And give her tongue the lye. 

VI. 

Thus {he,.wiio princes had deny'd« 

With all their pomp and train. 
Was in the lucky minute try*d. 

And yielded to a fwain. 



N GJ 



I. 

GI V E me leave to rail at you, 
I aik nothing but my due ; 
To call you falfe, and then to fay 
You fhall not keep my heart a day : 
But, alas ! againft my will, 
I muft be your captive ftill. 
Ah! be kinder then ; for I 
Cannot change, and would not die. 

If. 

Kindnefs has refiftlefs charms. 
All befides but weakly move, 
Fierceft anger it difarms, 
And clips the wings of flying love. 



Beauty 



Beauty does the heart invade, 
Kindnefs only can perfuade ; 
It gilds the lover's iovile cfaam. 
And makes the flaves grow pkas^d again* 
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NOTHING adds to your fond fire 
More than fconiy and cold difdain ; 
I, to cherifli your defire, 

Kindnefs us*d, but 'twas in vkin. 

II. 

You infifted on your (lave. 

Humble love you foon refused j 
Hope not then a power to have 

Which ingloiioufly you us'd, 

III. 
Think not, Thyrfis, I wiU e'er '' 

By ray love my empire lofe ; 
You grow conilant through deipair. 

Love rstum'd you would abufe. 

IV. 

Though you ftill poffefs my heart, 
-- Scorn and rigour I muft feign : 
Ah ! forgive that only art 
Love has left your love to gain. 

V.Yott 
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Then, if e^ .1 fhould complain 
Of your empire, or my chain. 

Summon ail the powerful charms. 
And kill the rebel in your arms. 



CONSTANCY. 

A . S O N G. 

I. 
T Cannot change, as others do, 
■*• Though you unjuftly fcom j 
Since that poor Twain that (ighs for you. 

For you alone was bom, 
No, Phillis, no, your heart to move 

A furer way I '11 try ; 
And, to revenge my flighted love, 

Will (till love on, will ftill love on, and die* 
II. 
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That welcome hour that ends this fmart. 

Will then begin your pain j 
For fuch a faithful tender heart 

Can never break, can never break in vain. 
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Tyr Y dear miftrefs has a heart 

•*'^"*' Soft as thofe kind looks ihe gave n 

When, with love's refiftlefs art, 

And her eyes, flie did enflave me. 
But her eonftancy *s fa weak, 

She *s fo wild and apt to \\^nder, 
That my jealous heart would break. 

Should we live one day afunder. 
IL 
Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleafures, wounding blifles r 
She can drefs her eyes in love, 

And her lips can warm with kifles. 
Angels liften when fhe fpeaks, 

She *s my delight, all mankind's w 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day afunder.. 
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A LETTER 

From A R T E M I S A in the Town, 
To C L O E in the Country, 

CLOE, by your command in vcrfe I write ; 
Shortly you *11 bid me ride aftride and fight : 
Such talents better with our fex agree, 
Than lofty flights of dangerous poetry. 
Among the men, I mean the men of wit, 
(At leaft they pafs'd for fuqh before tliey writ) 
How many bold adventurers for the baysj 
Proudly defigning large returns of praife ; 
Who durft that ftormy pathlefs world explore. 
Were foon dafhM back, and wrecked on the dull fhore. 
Broke of that little ftock they had before ! 
How would a woman's tottering barque be toft. 
Where ftouteft (hips (the men of wit) are loft ! 
When I refleft on this, I ftraight grow wife. 
And my own felf I gravely thus advife : 

Dear Artemifa ! poetry *s a fnare ; 
Bedlam has many manfions, have a care ; 
Your Mufe diverts you, makes the reader fad ; 
You think yourfelf infpir'd, he thinks you mad. 
Confider too, 'twill be difcreetly done, 
To make yourfelf the fiddle of the town. 
To find th' ill-humoui*d pleafurc at their need : 
Curs'd when you fail, and fcom*d when you fucceed. 

Thus, 
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^ThuS) like an arrant woman as I am, 
No fooncr well convincM writing *s a fliame, ' 
That Whore is fcarce a more reproachful name 

Than Poetefs 

Like men that marry, or like maids that woo, 
Becaufe 'tis th* very worft thing they can do t 
Pleas'd with the contradi£lit>n atid the fin, 
Mcthinks I ftand on thorns till I begin. 

Y* expeft to hear, at leaft, \^ hat love has jMift 
In this lewd town, fincc yon and I faw laft ; • ' 

What change has happened of intrigues, and whether 
The old ones laft, and who and who's together. 
But how, my dcareft Cloc, fhould I fet 
My pen to write what I would fain forget ! 
Or name that loft thing Love, without a tear^ 
Since fo debauch*d by ill-bred cuftoms here > 
Love, the moft generous paffion of the mind. 
The fofteft refuge innocencfe can find ; 
Tlie fafe dircftor of unguided youth, 
Fraught with kind wlfhes, and fecur'd by truth ; 
That cordial -drop heaven in our cup has dirown. 
To make the naufcous draught of life go dow» ; 
On which one only bleflfing God might rkife^ 
In lands of Atheifts, fublidics of praii^: : 
For none did e*er fo dull and ftupid prove, 
But felt a God, and blefs'd his power, in love : 
This only joy, for which poor wc are made. 
Is grown, like play, to be an jsirrant trade : 
The rooks creep in, and it has got of late 
As many little cheats and tricks as that ; 

X 2 'But, 
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But, what yet more a woman's heart would vex, 

'Tig chiefly carry 'd on by our own fex j 

Our fiUy fcx, who bom, like monarchs, free. 

Turn Gipiies for a meaner liberty. 

And hatf reitraint, though but from infamy : 

That call whatever is not common nice, 

And, deaf to Nature's rule, or Love*s adrice, 

Forfake the pleafure, to purfue the vice. 

To an exsiGt perfe61ion they have brought 

The a6lion Love, the paffion is forgot. 

'Tis .below wit, they tell you, to admire. 

And ev'n without approving they defirc : 

Their private wifh obeys the publfc voice, 

'Twixt good and bad whimfy decides, not choice : 

Fafhions grow up for tafle, at forms they ifarike. 

They know what they would have, not what they like*. 

Bovy '8 a beauty, if fome few agree 

To call him fo, the red to that degree 

Affefted are, that witli their ears they fee. 

Where I was vilitiug the other night, 
Comes a fme lady, with her humble knight. 
Who had prevail' d with lier, tlurough her own (kill. 
At his requeil, though much againfl his will^ 

To come to London 

As the coach ftopt, I heard her voice, more loud 
Than a^reat-belly'd woman's in a croud ; 
Telling the knight, that her affairs require 
He, for fome hours, obfequioufly retire. 
I think (he was afham'd he fhould be feen : 
Hard fate of hufbands ! the gallant had been, 
Though a difeas'd, ill-favour'd fool, brought in. 

Difpatch 
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Difpatch> fays (he, the bufiifefs you pretend>^.* 
Your beaftly vifit to your^drunken friend, . 
A bottle ever makes you look fo fine ; 
Methinks I long to fmell -you ftink of wine* 
Your country drinking breath 'a enough to. kil 
Sour ale corre6)»d with a lemon-peel. 
Pr'ythee, ferewel ; we'll meet again anoh ; 
The necc'flary thing botvs, and is gone. •• 
She flies up flairs, and aU'the haflc does (ho 
Tiiat fifty antic poflures vvili allow ; 

Aiid then burfls out Dear madam, am r 

The fbrangeft, alter'd, creature : let me dj 
I find myfelf ridiculoufly grown, 
Embarraft with my being Out of town : 
Rude and untaught, like any Indian que 
My country nakednef^ is plainly fccn. 
How is Love govern'd ? Love that rul 
Ai^d pray who are the men mofl won 
When I was marry 'd, fools were a- 1: 
The men of wit were then held incor 
Slow of belief, and fickle ih dcfire, • 
Who, ere they '11 be perfuaded, mud 
As- if they came to fpy, and not t* ; 
With fearching wifdom, fatal to th' 
They ftill find out why what may : 
Nay, take themfclves for injur'd, > 
Make them think better of us tha» 
And if we hide our frailtiei frop 
Call ws deceitful jilts and hyp 
X3 
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They little guefs, who at woi arts are griev'dy 
The pcrfeft jpy of being wdll dccdy'd ; 
Inquifidve as jealous cuckolds grow; 
Rather than not be knowing, they will know 
Whaty beitg known, creates their oertdin woe. 
Women ihould theie, of ail mankind^ avoid> . 
Por wonder^ by clear knowlcdgie^ is deftroy-<i.. 
Woman, who is an arrant- bii^i of night, 
Sold in the diciik, before a^ fool's dull iight 
Mufl fly, whenReafon brings the glaring light. 
But th^k»d eafy fool, apt to admire 
Himfelf, trvt^s us ; his follios^all con^ire 
To flatter his, and favour our deflre : 
Vain of his proper merit, he with eaie 
Believes we love him befl;, who beft can pleaie^ 
On him our grofs, dull, common flatteries pals. 
Ever moft happy when moft made an afs ; 
Heavy to aj^rehend, though all mankind 
Perceive us falfe, the fop himielf is blind ; 
Who, dealing on himfelfw-*— 
Thinks every one that fees him of his mind. . 

Tbefe are true womens men Here, forc'd to ceafe 

Through want of breath, not will, to hold her peace^ 
She to the window runs, where (he had fpy'd 
Her much-eileem^d dear friend, the monkey, ty'd ; 
With forty iiniles, as many antic bows, 
As if 't had been the lady of the houle. 
The dirty chattering monfter ihe embraced. 
And made it this Ene tejoder fpeech at lafl : 

Kifs 
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Kifs me, thou curious miniature of man ; 
How odd thou art, how pretty, how japan ! 
Oh ! I could live and die with thee : then on^ 
For half an hour, in compliments (he ran : 
I took this time to think what Nature meant^ 
When this mixt tlung into the world ihe ient^ 
So very wife, yet fo impertinent : 
One that knows every thing that God though 
Should be an afs through choice, not want of 
Whofe foppery, without the help of fenfc. 
Could ne'er have rofe to fuch an excellence 
Nature 's as lame in making a true fop 
As a philofophcr ; the very top 
And dignity of folly we attain 
By ftudious fearch and labour of the bra' 
By obfervation, counicl, and deep thou^ 
God never made a coxcomb worth a grc 
We owe that name to indudry and arts 
An eminent fool muft be a fool of part 
And fuch a one was fhc, who had turn' 
As^many books as men^ lov'd much, ' 
Had a difceming wit ; to her was knr 
Every one's fault, or merit, but her 
All the good qualities that ever blcfl 
A woman (b diflinguiih'd from the r 
Except difcrction only, ihe poflcft. 
But now, man cber, dear Pug, fb 
And the difcourfe broke aSL does 

You finile to fee me, who the ^ 
MilUkes to have fome wit, fo far 
X4 
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The intereft of fools^ that I approve 

Their merit more than men of wit in love ; 

But in gar fex too many proofs there are 

Of fuch whom wits undo, and fools repair. 

This, in my time, was ib obferv*d a rule, 

]|^ardly a^wench in town but had her fool ; 

The meaneft common Hut, who long was grown 

The jcft and fcom of every pit buffoon, 

Had yet left charms enough to have fubdued 

Some fop or other, fond to be thought lewd. 

Fofler could make an Iiiih lord a Nokes, 

And Betty Morris had her city cokes. 

A woman 's ne'er fo ruin'd, but (he can 

Be ftill reveng'd on her undoer, man : 

How loft foc'eir, ihc'U find fome lover more 

A lewd abandon*d fool than fhe a whore. 

That wretched thing Corinna, who has run 

Through all the feverai ways of being undone : 

Cozen'd at firft by love, and living then 

By turning the too-dear-bought cheat on men : 

Gay were the hours, and wing'd with joy they flew^ 

When firft the town her early beauties kneyir ; 

Courted, admir'd, and lov'd, with presents fed. 

Youth in her looks, and pleafure in her bed i 

Till fate, or her ill angel, bought it fit 

To make her doat upon a man of wit ; 

Who found 'tyras dull to love above a day. 

Made his ill-natur'd jeft, and went away. 

Now fcom'd of all, fbrfaken and opprefty 

She 's a memento mm to the reft : 

Difeas'd, 
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IDifeas'd} decay^# to take up half a crown 

Muft mortgage iwr long fcaif and mantua gown ; 

Poor creature, wfa6) unheard-of, . as a flj . 

In fome dark hole.tmift all the winter lie^ 

And want and dirt endure a whole half-year. 

That for one meoith flie tawdry may: appear. 

In Eafter-term fiie gets her a new gown { 

When my young mart's worfhip comes to town, , ' 

From pedagogue and mother juft fet free, 

The heir and hqpes of a great family ; 

who with Kbx>ng beer ^d beef the country rules, - 

And ever fince the Conqueft tuuire been .fools j 

And now, with careful profpeft to maintain "r 

This chara£i:er, left croffing of the ftrain: ? • 

Should mend the booby breed, his friends provide 

A coufui of his own to be his bride : 

And thus fet out 

With an eftate, no wit, and a young wife, 

The folid comforts of a coxcomb's life, . 

Dunghill and peaie forfbok, he comes to town, . . 

Turns fpark, learns to be lewd, and is undone ; 

Nothing fuits worfe with vice than want of ienfe. 

Fools are ftiU wicked at their own expence. ; 

This o'er-grown fchool-boy loft Corinna wins j 

At. the firft daih to make an afs begins : 

Pretends to like a man that has not known 

The vanities or vices of the town 5 

Frelh is the youth, and faithful in his love, 

Eajger <}f joys which he does feldom prove ; 

Healthful 
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Healthful and ftvoftg^ he does no pains eadart 
But wtiat die fair-one he adores can cmvn 
Grateful for favours, does the Hex efteem» 
And libels none for being kind to him i 
Then of the lewdnefs of the town complains. 
Rails at the wits and atheifts, and maintains 
'Tis better than good ienfe, than power or wealth. 
To have a blood untainted, youth, and health. 
The unbred puppy, who had never feca 
A creature look fb gay, or talk fb fine. 
Believes, then falls in love, and then in debt; 
Mortgages all, ev*n to the ancient feat, 
To buy his miftrefs a new hou(c for life, 
To give her plbte and jewels, robs his wife i 
And when to th' height of fondnefs he is grown, 
*Tis time to poifon him, and all *8 her own : 
Thus meeting' in her common arms his fate. 
He leaves her baftard heir to his eftate i 
And, as the race of fuch an owl deferve. 
His own dull lawful progeny he ftarves. 
Nature (that never made a thing in vain. 
But does each inCcd to fome end ordain) 
Wifely provokes kind keeping fools, no doubt. 
To patch up vices men of wit \vear out. 

Thus fhe ran on tv^o hours, fome grains of fcnle 
Still mixt wit?h follies of impertinence. 
But now *iis time I Ihould fome pity fhow 1 

To Cloe, fince I cannot choofe but know, J 

lleaders muft reap what dullcfl writers fow. J 

B^ 
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£^ the next poft I will fuch ftories tell, 
Asf join'd to thefe, iball to a vohime fwell; 
As true as heayen, more infamous than hell. 
But you are tir'dy and ib am I. Farewell. 



AN EPISTOLARY ESf 
From Lord RocafESTER to Lord Mti lc 

UPON 

THEIR MUTUAL PO^ 

TXEAR friend, I h^p? tins town does : 
•*^ In fancy ceniurers* that faults are f 
With what of late we, in poetic rage 
Beftowingt threw away on the dull age. 
But (howfoe'er envy tkeir fpleen may rai 
To rob my brows of the deierved bays) 
Their thanks, at leaft, I merit ; iince 
They are partakes of your poetry. 
And this is all I 'il fay in my defence 
T' obta»n one line of your well-word 
I '11 be content t' have writ the " Br 
I 'm none of thofe who think them 
Nor write with the vain hope to be 
But from a rule I have (upon Ion' 
T' avoid with care all fort of felf- 
Which way foe*er deiire and fan 
(Contemning faooe) that path I 
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The tvorld appears Mke a great family^ 

Whole lordy oppre&'d with pride and poveitf,. 

(That to a few greatix>antj he may ihow^ 

Is fain to fiarve the nomerans train below. 

Juft (b ieems PiDvidence, as pocn- and Tain, 

Keeping mope cieatui e s than it can maintain : 

Here 'tis profiife, and theie it meanly fives. 

And for one prince, it makes ten thomiiuid flaves. 

In wit alone 't has been nu^ificent. 

Of which fo juil a (hare to «ach is fent^ 

That the moft avaricious are content. 

For none e*er thonght (the due divifion 's fuch) 

His own too little, or his friend's too raudi. 

Yet mofl men fhew, or find, great want of wit^ 

Writing tfaemielves,- or judging what is writ* 

But I, who am of ^rightly vigour full. 

Look on mankind as envious and dull. 

Bom to myfelf, I like myfelf alone. 

And muft conclude my judgment good, or ncmer 

For could my ienie be naught, how fhould I know 

Whether another man's were good or no? 

Thus I rciblve of my own poetry. 

That 'tis the bed ; and there '^s a ^une for me*. 

If then I 'm happy, what does it advance. 

Whether to merit due, or arrogance > - 

Oh, but the world will take oflfence heicby t 

Why then tbs world ihall fufier for 't, not I» 

Did e'er diis &ucy worid and I agree^- 

To let it hafve its bcafl^ wiU on me i 

Why. 
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For wits are treated juft like common wfaoies, 

Firft they 're enjoy'd, and then kick-d out of doors: 

The pleafure paft, a threatening doubt remains. 

That frights th' enjoyer with fbcceeding pains. 

Women, and men of wit» are dangeious tools. 

And ever fatal to admiring fools. 

Pleafure allures ; and when the fops efcape, 

'Tis not that they are lov'd, but fortunate ; 

And therefore what they fear, at heart they hate. 

But now, methinks, fome formal band and beard , 

Takes me to taik : come on. Sir, I 'm prepared. 

Then, by your favour, any thing that 's writ, 

Againfl this gibing, gingling knack, call'd Wit, 

Likes me abundantly ; h\xt you *11 take care. 

Upon this point, not to be too feverc f 

Perhaps my Mufe were fitter for this part ; 

For, I profefs, I can be very' fmart 

On wit, which I abhor with all my heart* 

I long to lalh it in Tome iharp cllay. 

But your grand indifcretion bids me ftay. 

And turns my tide of ink another way. 

What rage ferments in your degenerate mind. 

To make you rail at reafon and mankind ? 

Bleft glorious man, to whom alone kind heaven 

An cverlafting foul liath freely given j 

Whom his great Maker took fuch care to make> 

That from himfclf he did the image take. 

And this fair frame in fhining reafon dreft. 

To dignify his nature above beail ; 
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ReafoDy by whole aipiring influence^ 
We take a flight beyond material fenfe^ 
Dive into myfteries, then foaring pierce 
The flaming limits of the univerfcy 
Search hea\%n and hell, find out what 't a£led t 
And ^ive the world true grounds of hope and 
Holdy mighty man, I cry ; all this we know 
Fxx>m the pathetic pen of Ingelo» 
From Patrick's Pilgrim, Sibb's Soliloquies^ 
And *tis this very rcafon I dcfpife 
This fupematural gift, that makes a mite 
Think he 's the image of the Infmite ; 
Comparing his fhort life, void of all rcfl^ 
To the Eternal and the Ever-blcii : 
This bufy puzzling flirrcr up of doubt, 
Hiat frames deep myfterics, then finds them ou 
Filling with frantic crowds of tliinkin>; fooU, 
The reverend bedlams, colleges and ichooU, 
Borne on whofc wings, each heavy lot can ]iic 
The limits of the boundlcfs univcifc. 
80 charming ointments make an old witch fly 
And bear a crippled carcaic through the iky. 
'Tis this exalted power, whoic bufincfs lies 
In nonfenfe and impoflibilities : 
This made a whimfkal philofopher, 
Before the fpacious world his tub prefer ; 
And we have many modem coxcombs, w' 
Retire to think, 'caufe they have nought « 
But thoughts were given for anions' go^ 
Where aftion ccafes, thought 's imperii 
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Our fphere of a6^ion is ^tfc'« happnnels. 
And he that thinks \jcyxm6, thinks like an afi 
Thus whilft againft fafffe rcafbning I inveigh, 
I own right reafon, which 1 would obey ; 
rrtiat reafon, which diftinguifhes by fcnft. 
And gives us rules of gooti and ill from thenc 
That bounds dcfires with a reforming will, 
To keep them more in vigour, not to kill : 
Your reaibn hinders, mine helps to enjoy, 
Renewing appetites, yours would deftroy. 
My reafon is my friend, yours is a cheat ; 
Hunger calls out, my reafon bids me eat j 
Perverfely yours, your appetite does mock ; 
This alks for food ; that anfwers, what *s a cl< 
This plain diftin£Hon, Sir, your doubt fecu 
'Tis not true reafon I defpife, but yours. 
Thus I think reafon rigiited : but for man, 
I'll ne'er recant, defend him if you can. 
For all his pride, and his philofophy, 
'Tis evident beafts are, in their degree. 
As wife at Icaft, and better far than he. 
Thofe creatures are the wifeft, who attain, 
By fureft means, the ends at which they aim. 
Jf therefore Jowler finds, and kills his hare. 
Better than Mercs fupplies committee -chair ; 
Though one 's a ftatefman, th' other but a ho 
Jowler in'juftice will be wifer found. 
You fee how far man's wifdom here extends 
Look next if iiuman nature makes amends ; 
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: priaciplcs are mtft generous aod jnft ; 

A\hofe moitiU you would fooner tnift : 
ge yourielf, I '11 bring it to the teft, 

1 is the baleft oeahircy man or beaft : 
rccd on birds, bcafts on each other prey^ 
vage man alone does man betray. 

•y neceffity, they kill for food ; 
adoes man, to do himfieif no good : 
teeth and claws by nature arm'd, they hun 
*s allowance, to fupply their want, 
an, with froiles, embraces, friendfhipSy pi 
anly his fellow's life betrays ; 
roluntary pains \\x>rk$ kis diftrefs ; 
rough neceffity, but wantonncfs. 
nger or for love, they bite or tear, 

NM'etchcd man is dill in arms for fiar : • 
ir he armj, and is of arms afraid, 
car to fear fucccffively betray 'd : 
ar, the fource whence nu belt paflions 
ifted honour, and his dear-bought fan 
ft of power, to which he 's fuch a flavi 
If the which alone he dares be brave ; 
ich his various proje6is are dcfign*d, 

makes him generous, alfable, and V 
ich lie .takes fucii pains to be though 
rews his adlione in a forc'd difguif 
I moft tedious life, in miiery, 
aborious, mean iiypocrify. 
> the bottom of fads vaft dciign, 
n man's wifdom,. .power, and gl( 
Y 1 ' 
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The good he a6):s, the ill he does endure^ 

'Tis all fpom fear, to make himfelf fecure. 

Merely for fafety, after ^Eune they thirft ; 

For all men would be cowards if they durft : 

And honeHy *s againft all common' fenie ; 

Men muft be knaves ; 'tis in their own defence. 

Mankind *s diihoneft ; if you think it fair, 

Amongft known cheats^ to play upon the (quaie. 

You 'H be undone——— 

Nor can weak truth your reputation iave ; 

The knaves will all agree to call you knave. 

Wrong'd fhall he live, infulted o*er, oppreft^ 

Who dares be lefs a villain than the reft. 

Thus here you fee what human nature craves^ 

Mod men are cowards, all men ihould be knaves. 

The difference lies, as far as I can fee. 

Not in the thing itfelf, but the degree ; 

And all the fubje61:-matter of debate. 

Is only \<^o 's a knave of the firft rate. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

ALL this with indignatioix have I hurlMy 
At the. pretending part tif the proud world. 
Who, fwoln with felHfli vanity, deviie 
Falfe freedoms, holy cheats, and formal lyes. 
Over their fellow-Haves to tyrannize. • 

But if in court fo juft a man there be, 
(In court a juft man, yet unknown to me) 
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Who does his needful flattery diredt^ 
Not xo opprefs and ruin^ but prote6^ $ 
Since flattery^ which way foevcr laid. 
Is ftili a tax on that unhapf^ trade ; 
It Co upright a Aatefinan you can find, 
Whofe paflions bend to his unbiafs'd mind ; 
Who does his arts and policies apply. 
To raife his country,-- not his family. 

Is there a mortal who on God relies } 
Whofe life his faith abd' do6^rine juftifics > 
Not one blown up with vain afpiring pride, 
Who, for reproof of fms, docs man deride : 
Whole envious heart with faucy eloquence, 
Dares chide at kings, and rail at nM:n of feufc : 
Who in his talking vents more pccvilh lyes. 
More bitter railings, fcandals, calumnies. 
Than at .a goflaping are liirown about. 
When the good wives drink free, and then f 
None of the Icnfual tribe, whofc talents lie 
In avarice, pride, in doth, and gluuony -, 
Who hunt preferment, but abhor good live' 
tVhofe luft exalted to tiiat height arrives. 
They aft adultery with their own wives ; 
And, ere a fcore of years completed be, 
Can from the lofty ftagc of honour fee. 
Half a large parilh their own progeny. 

Nor doating - who would be ado» 

For domineering at the council-board, 
A greater fop, in bufinefs at fourfcor 
FondwT of fecious tovs, aflfcftcd morCi 
Y 3 
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Than the gay glittering ft»l*tr twenty prores. 
With all his noiCcy hitf tawdrf doaths, and loves;. 

But a meek humble man of jnodcft fenfe. 
Who, preaching peace, doer pm&ife continence ; 
Whofe pious life '< a' pnoof he docs beliere 
Myfterious truths, \Yhich no imxn can conceive* 
If upon earth there dwell lucb godlike men, 
I '11 here recant my paradox fta them ; 
Adore thofe fhri^ies of virtue,; homage pay. 
And, with the thinking world,. -their laws obey* 
if fuch there are, yet granjt me this at leaft, 
Man differs more from man*, than man from beafi 

THE MAIMED DEBAUCHE 

I. 

AS fome brave admiral, in former war 
Deprived of force, but preft with courage fti 
Two rival fleets appearing from afar. 
Crawls to the top of an adjacent hill : 
II. 
From whence (with thoughts full of concern) hcv 

The wife and daring condu6k of the fight : 
And each bold a£Uon to his mind renews 
His prefent glory and his paft delight. 
III. 
From his fierce eyes flaflics of rage he throws, 

As from black clouds when lightning breaks 
Tranfportcd thinks himfelf amidft his foes. 
And abfent, yet enjoys the bloody day. 
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IV. 
iSo when n^ days of impoteiioe approach. 

And I 'm l^ vnne tHi4 h^-t^ unlucky dkAstt 
Driven* fitom- the pl«afiftg billows of delrauoli, 
On the dull ihere of laixy^ temperance : 
V. 
My pains at laA ibme reKpits ihail aflbrd. 

While I behold iht battles, you maintain v 
When fleets of ghfles fail aiound the boardv 
From whoTe broadlidea vollUs of wit ihali rail 
VI. 
Nor ihall ^e fight of hon0urfl^ie fc^. 

Which my too forward valour did procure, 
Frighten new-lifted foldiers from the wars ; 
Paft joja have more than, paid what I endur 
VII. 
Should fome brave youth (worthbeing drunk ) ] 

And from his fair invitcr meanly fltrink, 
'Twould pleafe the ghoiL o^ my- departed \i^ 
I(, at fl^y council, he> repent and drink. 
VIII. . . 
Or Ihould fome cold-complex^'d fot for 
With his dull morals,, oj^ni^g^'s brifl 
I '11 fire his blood, by teUing w]vat I did 
When i waa ftrong, zpd <^bk tp bear a 
IX. . 
I *11 tell of whores attacked tjtifi£ lords af 
Bawds quarters beaten up, and fortrcf 
Windows dcmolifli'd, watchj^s overcor 
And handibme Uls by my contrivai 
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X. 
Wirh tales like theie (wiil fuch heat infpire. 

As to important miict^ef ihall incline; 
I '11 make him long Tome ancient church tp fire. 

And fear no lewdnefs they 're cali'd to by wir 
XI. 
Thus ftatefinan-like I '11 faucily impofe, 

And, iafe from danger, valiantly advife ; 
Shelter'd in impotence urge you to blows^ 

An^i being good for nothing elfe, be wife^ 

UPON NOTHINC 

I. 

NOTHING! thou elder brother ev'n to Iha 
That hadft a being ere the world was made 
i And (M/eil fixt) art alone of ending not afraid. 

11. 

Ere Time and Place were, Time and Place were 
When primitive Nothing Something ftraight beg 
Then all proceeded from the great united— Wh; 

III. 
Something, the general attribute of all, 
Scver'd from thee, its (ble original. 
Into thy boundlefs felf muft undiftinguiih'd fall 

IV. 
Tet ibmething did thy mighty power command 
And from thy fruitful emptinefs*s hand, 
Snatched mcni beafts^ birds^ fire, air, and 
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V. 
Matter, tiMr wiokecPft offspring of thy iw^e, '"' '^ 

By Form affiftcd, 41evir from thy embrace, 
And rebel light o^nir'd thy reverend duiky fyce, '' '* 

VI. ' 

With Form and Matter, Time and Place did join; 
Body, thy foe, with thee did leagues combine, 
To fpoil ■Ay peaceful realm, and niin all thy linfeV* ; 

' VII. 

But tum-cdat Tkat aflifts the foe in vaiD,' 
And, brib*^ by thee, aflifts thy fhort-liv'd reign. 
And to thy hnhgry womb drives back thy ilaves again. 

VIII. 
Though myfteries are barr'd front laic eyes. 
And the divine alone, with warrant, pries ' ' /'•' 
Into thy boibm, where the truth in private lies : ' 

IX. "• •■*••>■ • 

Yet this of thee the wife may freely fay, 

Thou from the virtuous ndthing tak'ft aWayv ' ' * '* 

And to be part with thee the widced wifely pray^ * *'' ' 

■ ■ • X ••; ■'•■"■'■' 

Great Negative ! how vainly would the wife 
Enquire, define, diftingiiilfii teaeh, devifc ? 
Didft thou not ibnd td iwint their dull philoilbbhiei* ' ' 

•"• •• ' IX. ' • • •• •'• **•'' 

ISf or is not, the two great ends of Fate, 

And, trueorfalfe, the fubjefk of debate, ' ' *' "^ 

That perfeft or deftroy the Vail defigns of FAte j' ' ' ' '"* 

.• 1 '•'•.. ■ 
XII. When 
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XII. 
When they have iAck*d die polmcian'i iMrcafe 
Within thy bofem moft fecurely ttAy ... 
And,, when reduced .ta thee, are lead! un(«f^ ft 

XIII. 
But Nothings w^y dpes Something ftillpen^i 
That facred monarchs ihould at coup^U filtf 
With perfons highly db^MUght at beft £01; aodui 

XIV. 
Whilft weighty Something mode^y ahftaia» 
From princes* coflleFSy and from ftateQpacjgi^ In 
And nothing there Ukie ftately Nothing reigfM 

XV. 
Nothing, who 4>yeU'il with fools in gr^ve 4i<i 
For whom they reverend ihapes and forms d^ 
Lawn Heeves, and furs, and gowns» ^^te« 1 
thee look wife. 

:^vi. 

French truth, Dutch prowefs, Brltifli policy, 
Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 
Spaniards' difpatch, Danes' wit, are mainly feez 

XVII. 
The great man's gratitude to his heft friend, • 
Kings' promifes, whores* vows,^ towards thefi U 
Flow fwiftly into thee, and in thee ever end. 
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T R A N S L A T I O 

...OP 

SOME LINES IN LUCRET 

■ np HE Gods, by right of nature, muft pofli 
•*• An ewljUlihg age of pcife£^ peace ; 
Far off removM from us and our affairs. 
Neither approached by dangers or by cares ; 
Rich in themfelves, to whom we cannot idd ; 
Not pleas'd by good deeds, nor provok'd by 

The latter End of the CHORUS of t 
Aaof SENECA^S TROAS, Tra 

AFTER Death nothing is, and nothir 
-^^ The utmoft limits of a gafp of bre» 
Let the ambitious zealot lay afide 
His hope of heaven (whofe faith is but 1 
Let flaviih fouls lay by their fear. 
Nor be concem'd which way, or where, 
After this life they ihall be hurPd : 
Dead, we become |hc lumber of the w 
And to that mafs of matter ihall be f 
Where things deihoy'd with things v 
Devouring Time fwallows us whole. 
Impartial Death confounds body and 
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For helly and the foul fiend that rules 

The everlafting fiery gaols, 
Devis'd by rogues, dreaded by fools, 
With his grim grifly dog that keeps the door, 
. Are fenfelefs ftorics, idU tales, . 
Dreams, whimfics, and no more» 

TO HIS SACRED MAJEST 

ON rt- 1 s 
RESTpR^ATION in the Year 1660 

VIRTUE^s triuniphant fiirihe ? who do^engj 
At once three kingdoms in a pilgrimage 5 
Which in extatic duty flrivito come 
Out of themlelvcs," asAvell as from thdr home ; 
Whilft Engfehd grows one camp, and London is 
Itfclf the narioii,' not metropolis ; 
And loyal Kfcnt rcn^s her arts again, ^ 
Fencing lier ways wifh moving groves of meh ; 
Forgive this diftant homage, which does meet 
Your bleft approach on fedentafy feefj 
And though my youth, not patient yet to bear 
The weight of arms,' denicfs me to appear 
In ftcel trcfbre you ; yet, great Sir, approve 
My manly wifhcs, tend more vigorous love ; ■ 
In whom a cold rcfpdft v/ere trcafon to 
A father's alH^s* gnater than to you ; 
Whofe one ambition 't is for to be known^ 
By daring loyaHty, y«ur Wilmot's fon* 

Wadh. Cbll.' RocHlST 

1 
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TO HER 
SACRED MAJESTY THE QUEEN-MOT 

ON THE 

D E AT H of M A RY , Princefc of Ora 

RESPITE, great queen, your juft and hafty 
There 's no infe^on lodges in our tears. 
Though our unhappy air be arm'd with death. 
Yet fighs have an untainted guiltlefs breath. 
Oh ! flay a while, and teach your equal ikill 
To underftand, and to fupport our ilL 
You that in nnghty wrongs an age have ijpen 
And feem to have out-liv'd €v*n banilhnient 
Whom traiterous mifchief fought its earlief 
When to moft &cred blood it made its way 
And did thereby its black defign impart. 
To take his head, that wounded firft his 1 
You that unmov'd great Charles's ruin fl 
When three great nations funk beneath ' 
Then a young daughter ioft, yet baliai7 
To ftanch Aat new and freihly-bleedir 
And, after this, with fint and fteady ( 
Beheld your noble Glouccfter's obfeqi 
And then fulhua^d the roytl Princefs^ 
You only can lament her funeral. 
But you will hence remore, and leav 
Our iad complaints loft in the cropt 
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AN ALLUSIO 

TO THE 

'Tenth Satire of the Firft Book of Hou. 

TTT ELL, Sir, 't is granted j I iaid Drydcn's i 
^^ Were ilolen, unequal, nay dull many tin 
What fooliih patron is there found of his. 
So blindly partial to deny me this ? 
But that his plays, embroidered up and down 
With wit and learning, juftly pleas'd the toym. 
In the fame paper I as freely own. 
*Yet, having this allow'd, the heavy mafs 
That flufifs up his loofe volumes, mufl not pafs 
For by that rule I might as well admit 
Crown*s tedious fcenes for poetry and wit, 
'Tis therefore not enough, when your falie fen: 
Hits the falfe judgment of an audience 
Of clapping fools alTembling, a vaft crowd. 
Till the throng'd playhoufe crack'd with the dul 
Though ev'n that talent merits, in fome fort. 
That can divert the rabble and the cburt, 
Which blundering Settle never could obtain. 
And puzzling Otway labours at in vain : 
Bht within due proportion circumfcribe 
Whatever you write, that with a flowing tide 
The ftyle may rile, yet in its rife forbear 
With ufelefs words t* opprcfs the weary *d- car. 
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:re be your language loftyj there more lighti 

)ur rhetoric with your poetry unite, 

r elegance fake, fometimes allay the force 

epithets, 'twill (often the dUcourfe : 
jeft in fcora points out and hits the thing 
Dre home, than the remoteft fatire's fling, 
^fpeare and Jonfon did in this excel, 
id might herein be imitated well> 
horn refin'd Etherege copies not at all, 
t is himielf a Iheer original, 
r that flow drudge in fwift lindane (trains, 
itman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
id rides a jaded Mufe, whipt, \vith loofe reins. 
^n Lee makes temperate Scipio fret and rave» 
d Hannibal a whining amorous flave, 
lugh, and wifh the hot-hrain'd fuftian fool 
Bulby's hands, to be well lafh'd at fi:hool. 
all our modern wits, none feem to me 
ce to have tauch'd upon true comedy, 
: hafty Shadwell, and flow Wycherley. 
dwelPs unflnifh'd works do yet impart 
rat proofs of force of nature,' none of art ; 
th jufl bold flrokes he daflies here and there,- 
wing great maftery with little care, 
rning to vamifh his good touches o*'^r, 
make the fool's and women praife them more» 

Wycherley earns hard whatever he gains, 
grants no judgment, and he fparcs no pains : 
Tequently excels, and, at the leaft, 
i€» fewer faultitlian any of the reft. 

Z Waller, 



) 
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Waller, by Nature for the Bays deiign'dy 

With force and fire, and fancy unconfin'd. 

In panegyric does excel mankind. 

He beft can turn, enforce, and (often things. 

To praife great x:onqueror8y and flatter kings, 

For pointed fattre I would Buckhurft chooie. 

The beft good man, with the worft-natur'd Mufe^ 

For fongs and verfes mannerly obicene, 

That can ftir Nature up by fprings unfeen, 

And, without forcing bluihes, warm the queen 

Sedley has that prevailing gentle art. 

That can with a refiftlefs power impart 

The loofeft wiflies to the chafteft heart, 

Raife fuch a confli6i:, kindle fuch a fire. 

Betwixt declining virtue and defire. 

Till the poor vanquifli'd maid diflblvcs away. 

In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 

Dryden in vain try*d this nice way of wit j 

For he, to be a tearing blade, thought fit 

To give the ladies a dry bawdy bob. 

And thus he got the name of poet Squab. 

But to be juft, "t \v{\\ to his praife be found. 

His excellences more than faults abound : 

Nor dare I from his &cred temples tear 

The laurel, which he beft deferves to wear. 

But does not Dryden find even Jonibn dull ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher uncorre6^, and full 

Of lewd lines, as he calls them } Shakefpeare't ftyle 

Stiff and afTeaed ? To \m own the while 

Allowing 
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Allowing ail the juftice that his pride 
So aiTOgsntly had to thefe denyM ? 
And may not I have leave impartially 
To fearch and cenfure Dryden's works, and try 
If thofe grofs fauks his choice pen doth commit 
Proceed from want of judgment* or of wit } 
Or if his Imnpiih fancy does refiife 
Spirit and grace to his loofe flattem Mule ? 
Five hxmdred verfes every morning writ, 
Prove him no more a poet than a wit : 
Such fcribhling authors have been feen before ; 
MufUpha, the Iftand Princefs, forty more, 
Were things perhaps composM in half an hou: 
To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at Icaft ; 
Compare each phra(e, examine every line, 
Weigh every word, and every thought rcfin 
Scorn all applaufe the vile rout can bcilow. 
And be content to pleafe thofe few ti-ho kr 
Canft thou be fuch a vain miftakcn thing, 
To wifii thy works might make a play-h' 
Witli the unthinking laughter and poor { 
Of fops and ladies, factious for thy pla^ 
Then fcnJ a cunning friend to learn th 
From the flirewd judges in the drawing 
I 've no ambition on that idle fcore. 
But fay with Betty Morice heretofore. 
When a court lady calPd her Buckle^ 
I pleafe one man of wit, am pcoud c 
Let all the coxcombs dance tolled to 
Z a 
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Should I be troubled wiien die PnrbHnd Knight, 

Who (quints more in hb judgment dum his fight. 

Picks fiHy faults, and cenlbres what I write 

Or when the poor-fed poets oi the town 

For fcabs and coach-room cry my ^erks down } 

I loath the rabble ; 'tis enough for me 

If Scdley, Shadwell, Shephard, Wycheriey, 

Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurft, BvckiBgham, 

And feme few more, whom I ank to nama. 

Approve my fenfe : I count tfa^rctnfure £uiie. 



light, 1 

1 



Sir Car Scrope, who thought himfelf refle^ed 
on at the latter End of the preceding Poeniy 
pnblifhed a Poem ** In Defence of Satire," 
which occafioned the following Reply. 



To Sir Car S c r o p e. 

rpO rack and torture thy unmeaning brain, 
•*• In Satife's praife, to a low untuned ftrain, 
In thee was moft impertinent and vain. 
When in thy perfon we more clearly fee 
That fatirc's of divine authority. 
For God made one on man when he made thee ; 
To fhcw there were fome men, as there are apes, 
Fram'd for meer fport, who differ but in Ihapes : 
In thee are all thcfe contradi6tion8 join'd, 
That make an afs prodigious and refin'd* 

A lump 



} 
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A lump defonn'd and fhapelefs wert thou born 
Begot in Love's defpight and Nature's fcorn ; 
And ait grown up tlie m^ un^tefiil wi^t, 
Harih to the ear, and hideous to the fight ; 
Yet Love *s thy hufinefs, Beauty., thy Relight, 
Curfe on that filjy hour that firil infpir'd 
Thy madnefsy to {jjretend to be, admir'd ; 
To paint thy griily face, to* dance^ to drefs. 
And all thofe aukwavd follies that cxprefs 
'thy loathfome love, and filthy daintinefs. 
Who needs wilt be an ugly Beau-Gar9on, 
Spit at, and fhimn'd by eyery girl in town ; 
Where dreadfully Love's fcare-crow thou ^rt 
To fright the tender flock that long to tafte : 
"Vi^hile every coming maid, whei^ you appear 
Starts back for ibaoie, and ilraight turns chal^ 
For none fo poor or proftitute have prov*d, 
Where you made love, t* endure to be bel 
'T were labour Iqft, or elfe I would advifc 
But thy half-wit will ne*er let thee be wif 
Half witty, and half mad, and fcarce Y 
Half honed (which is very much a kn 
>Iade up of ail thefe halves, thou cand 
For any thing intirely, but an Afs. 



'z•^ 
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'EPILOGUE. 

A S charmi. are nonfenfe, nonfenie icems a charm, 
•^^ Which hearers of alf judgment does difarm i 
¥fgr fbngs and fcenes a double audience bring. 
And doggrel takes, which Smiths in fatin fing. 
Now to machines and a dull maik you run ; 
We find that vnt 's the monHer you would (hun. 
And by my troth 'tis mod difcreetly done. 
For (ince with vice and folly wit is fed. 
Through mercy 'tis rooft of you are not dead. 
Players turn puppets now at your defire. 
In their mouth 's nonfenie, in their tail 's a wire, 
They Ey through cro>^'d8 of clouts and fhowers of fire, 
A kind of lofihg Loadum is their game. 
Where the worft writer has the grcateft fame. 
To get vile plays like thjpirs fhall be our care ; 
But of fiich aukward zCtots w^ dcfpair. 

Falft taught at firft- 

Like bowls ill-biafs'd, flill the more they run. 
They 're further oflf than when they firft begun* 
In comedy their uriweigh'd a£Hon mark. 
There 's one is fuch a dear familiar fpark, 
He yawns as if he were but half awake, 
And fribbling for free fpeaking does miftake ; 
Falfe accent and negleftful aftion too : 
They have both fo nigh good, yet neither true, 

That 
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That both together, like an ape's mock -face. 

By near reiembling man, do man difgrace. 

Thorough-pac'd ill a6i:or8 itaay, perhaps, be cur'^ji 

Half players, like half wits, can't be endur'd. 

Yet the& are they, vAto durft expofe the age 

Of the great * wonder of thc,]&i^Hih ftage ; . \ 

Whom Nature feem'd to form for your delight. 

And bid him fpeak, as ihe bid Shakefpeare wrttf . 

Thofc blades indeed are cripples in their art," . 

Mhnic hrs foot, but not his fpeaking part. 

Let them the Traitor or Volponc try, , . ' 

Could they ' , . 

Rage like Cethegus, or like Caflius die. 
They ne*er had fcnt to Paris for fuch fancies. 
As mongers heads and Merry- Andrew's dances. , 
With^fd, perhaps, not periih'd, we appear j 
But they are blighted, and ne*er came to bear. 
Th' old poeu drefs^d your miftrcfs Wit before i 
Thefe draw you on with an old painted whore, 
And rell,likebawds,patch'd plays for maidstwiceo'ehj 
Yet they may fcorn our houfe and a6tors too> , , 
Since they have fwell'd fo high to be6lor yoiK 
They cry, Pox o' thefe Covent-Garden men^ 
Damn ^em, not one of them but keeps out ten. 
Were they once gone, we for thofe thundering blades 
Should have an audience of fubftantial trades, 
Who love our muzzled boy» and tearing fellows, , ., 
My iLord, great Ncptime, and great nephew ^olu8.j \ 

♦ Major Mohun. 
: r Z 4 ' O how 
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O how the merry chiten *» in lore 

With 

Pfychf , the goddefs of each field and grove. 
He cries, I* faith, methinks 'tis well enough ; 
But you roar out and cry, *Tis ail danm'd ftuff ! 
So- to their houfe rfie graver fops repair, 
While men of wit find one another here. 



P, ROLOOUE 

SPOKEN AT THE 

COURT AT WHITEHALL, 
B s r o & K 

KING CHARLES II. 
By the Lady Elizabeth Howard. 

TTTIT has of late took up a trick t* appear 

' • Unmannerly, or at the beft, fcvere : 
And poets (hare the fate by which we fall, 
When kindly we attempt to pieafe you all. 
'Tis hard your fcom (hould againft fuch prevail, 
Whofe ends are. to divert you, though they fail. 
You men would think it an ill-natur'd jeft. 
Should we laugh at you when you do your bcft. 
Then rail not here, though you fee reaibn for. 't ; 
If wit can find itfelf no better fport, 
Wit is a very fooliflx thing at court. 

Wit*s 
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Wit's Vufinefs is to pkafe, and not t6 fri^i - - '^ 
*Tis no wit to be always in the right ; ' ^ V 

You *11 find it none» who dare be fo to-night« J 

Few fo iU*>bred will venture to « play* 
To fpy out faults in what we women lay. • > 

For us, no matter what we ^eak^. but how r . > : ..^ - 

How kindly can we fay 1 hate you now ! 

And for the men, if you *11 laugh at them, do ; 
They mind themfelves fo much, they'll nevermind you. 
But why do I defcend to lofe a prayer 
On thofe fmall faints in wit ? the god fits there I 

To the KING, 

To you (Great SIR) my meffage hither tends, 
From Youth and Beauty, your allies and friends ^ 
See my credentials written in my face, 
They challenge your protection in this place ; 
And hither come with fuch a force of charms. 
As may give check ev'n to your profperous arms. 
Millions of Cupids hovering in the rear, 
Like eagles following fatal troops, appear : 
All waiting for the flaughter which draws nigh. 
Of thofe bold gazers who this night muft die. 
Nor can you *fcape our foft captivity, 
From which old age alone muft fet you free. 
Then tremble at the fatal confequence. 
Since 'tis well known, for your own part, great Prince, 
'Gainft us you ftill have made a weak defence. 
Be generous and wife, and take our part ; 
Remember we have eyes, and you a heart; 

Elfe 



} 
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£Ue you may find, too late, tint we are diingtf 
Born to kill vaflklt, and to conquer kings. 
Bilt oh to what vain conquefl I pretend ! 
While Love is our commander^ and your friend. 
Our vi£^ory your eU^pire more aflures. 
For Lo¥e will evc^make ths triumph yourt^ 
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AGAINST IMMODERATE tS 
TO A YOUNG LADY WEI 

An ODE in Imhaxioa 4if CASiy 

I. 

COULD mounifiil^lis, or floods < 
The iUsy unhappy men hmcnt : 
Could all die angxiifli of mr min 
Remove my cares, or make but Fottuo 
Soon I*d the grateful tribute pay. 
And weep my troubled tboughtf 
To wealth and pleafure eveiy figfa p 
And more dian gems efteem ea^ h 

IL 
But, fince infulting cares are moft 
To triumph o'er di* affliAed n 
Since fighs can yield at no re' 
And tears, like firuitful Ibowers, 
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Then ceafe, har mourner, to complain , 
Nor lavifli fuch bright ftreams in vain : 
But ftill with chearful th6ughts thy cares beguile. 
And tempt thy better fortunes with a fmiie. 

III. 
The generous mind is by its fufferings known. 
Which no affliftioa tramples down ; 
But when opprefs*d will upward move. 
Spurn down its clo^ of cares, and foar above. 
Thus the yoimg royal eagle tries 
On the fun-beams his tender eyes, 
And» if he (hrinks not at th' ofTenfive lights 
He 't then for empire Ht, and takes his foaring flight. 

IV. 
Though cares affault thy breaft on every fide. 
Yet bravely ftem th' impetuous tide : 
No tributary tears to fortune pay. 
Nor add to any lofn a nobler day ; 

But with kind hopes fupport thy mind. 
And think ihy better lot behind : 
Amidfl ^ffli^ions let thy foul be great, 
And fhew thou dar'ft deferve a better fiate. 

V. 
Then, lovely mourner, wipe thofe tears away. 
And cares that urge thee to decay ; 
Like ravenous age thy charms they wafte. 
Wrinkle thy youthful br0w,and bloomkg beauties blaft^ 
But keep thy looks and mind ierene. 
All gay without^ all calm within ; 
For Fate is aw*d, and adverfe fortune* fly 
A chpirful look, and an unconquer'd eye. 

HYMN 



HYMN TO THE MORN 
IN PRAISE OF LIGH 

I. 

PARENT of Day I whofc beauteous bean 
Spring from the darkfome womb of nif 
And midft their native horrors (how, 
Like gems adorning of the Negro's brow s 
Not heaven's fair bow can etjoal thee. 
In all its gaudy drapery j 
Thou firft eflay of light, and pledge of da 
That ufher*ft in the fun, and ftill prcpar'f^ 

II. 

Rival of fhade, eternal fpriag of light 
Thou art the genuine fource of it : 
From thy bright unexhaufted worn 

The beauteous race of days and feafbr 
Thy beauty ages cannot wrong, 
But, fpight of time, thou *rt e^ 

Thou art alone heaven's modeft viq 

Whofe face a veil of bluihes hides fj 

III. 

Like fome fair bride thou rifeft fro 
And doll around thy luflre fp 
Around the univerfe difpenfe 

New life to all, and quickenine - 
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With gloomy fmiles thy rival Night 
Beholds thy glorious dawn of light : 

Not all the wealth fhe views in mines below 

Can match thy brighter beams, or equal luilre ihow, 
IV. 

At thy approach. Nature erefls her head. 
The fmiling univerfe is glad ; 

T The drowiy earth and feas awake. 

And, from thy beams, new life and vigour take : 
When thy more chearful rays appear, 
Ev'n guilt and women ceaie to fear : 

Horror, Defpair, and all the ions of Night 

Retire before thy beams, and take their haily flight. 
V. 

To thee, the grateful Eafl their altars rai(e. 
And fing with early hymns thy praiie i 
Thou doft their happy foil beftow. 

Enrich the heavens above, and earth below i 
Thou rifeft in the fragrant Eaft, 
Like the fair Phoenix from her balmy neft : 

No altar of the gods can equal thine. 

The air's thy richeft incenfe, the whole land thy (brine! 
VI. 

But yet thy fading glories foon decay. 
Thine 's but a momentary ftay 5 
Too foon thou *rt ravifh*d from our fight. 

Borne dovvoi the fbream of day, and overwhelm*d witii 
light. 
Thy beams to their own ruin hafte. 
They 're framed too exquifite to laft : 

Thine 
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Thine is a glorious, but a fliort-liv*d ftatc. 

Pity fo felt a birth fhould yield fo fbon to Fate ! 
VII. 

Before th' Almighty Artift fram'd the fty, 
Or gave the earth hs harmony. 
His firft command was for thy light j 

He view*d the lovely birth, and bleffed it : 
In purple fwaddling-bands it ftrugglin^ 
Not yet maturely bright for day : 

Old Chaos then a chearful fmile put on> 

And, from thy beauteous form> did firft pref? 

viir. 

*' Let there be Light !'* the great Creator 
His word the aftive child obey*d : 
Night did her teeming womb difclo; 

And then theblufiiing Morn, its brighteft < 
A while th* Almighty wondering vi 
And then himfclf pronounced' it go( 

«' With Night," faid he, ** divide th* ir 

•* Thou my firft labour art, and thou fiial' 

HYMN TO IXAR 

L 

DARKNESS, thou firft grea 
Thou^ art our great original 
Since from thy univerfal w( 
Does all thou Ihad'ft below, thy ; 
come. 
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JI. 

Thy wondrous Inrth is cv*n to Time unknown^ 

Or, like Eternity, thou'dft none ; 

Whilft. Light did its firft bding owe 
Unto that awful (hade it dares to rival now, 

III. 
Say, in ^at diftant region doft thou dwell. 

To Reafbn inacceffible ? 

From form and duller matter free. 
Thou foar'ft above ^ reach of man's philolbphy. 

ly. 

Involv'd in thee, we firft receive our breath. 

Thou art our refuge too in death : 

Great Monarch of the Grave and Womb, 
Where-e'er our (buls fhall go, to thee our bodies come 

V. 
The filent globe is fbruck with awful fear. 

When thy majeftic fiiades appear : 

Thou dofl compofe the air and iea. 
And Earth a fabbath keeps, iacred to Reft and Thcc» 

VI. 
In thy ferener ihades our ghofts delight. 

And court the umbrage of the Night ; 

In vaults and gloomy caves they firay. 
But fly the Moming*s beams, and ficken at the Day* 

VII. 
Though fblid bodies dpie exclude the li^bt. 

Nor will the brighteft ray admit ; 

No fubftance can thy force lepel. 
Thou xdgn'ft in depths below, doft in the centre dwdL 

VIII. The 
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VIII. 

The fparkling gems, and ore in mines below. 
To thee their beauteous luftre owe j 
Though form'd within the womb of NigJ 

Bright as then: fire they fliine, with native rays 
IX. 

When thou doft raife thy venerable head. 
And art in genuine Night array'd. 
Thy Negro beauties then delight ; 

Beauties, like poliih'd jet, with their own ds 
X. 

Thou doft thy frniles impartially beftow. 
And know'ft no difference here bcl< 
All things appear the fame by thee. 

Though Light diftindlion makes, thou ; 
XI. 

Thou, Darkncfs, art the lover's kind 
And doft the nuptial joys compl( 
Thou doft infpire them with thy 

-Giv'ft vigour to the youth, and warm'ft 
XIT. 

Calm as the blefs'd above the And 
Within their peaceful gloom) 
Their minds with heavenly jo 

The plcafures Light deny, thy ftia 
XIIL 

In caves of Night, the oracles of 
Did all their myfteries unf 
Darknefs did firft Religion 

Oav^ terrors to the God, and r 
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XIV. 
When the Almighty did on Horeb ftand^ 
Thy (hades inclos'd the haliow'd land-; 
Ifl clouds of Night he was array'd, 
Ahd venerable Darkneis his pavilion made. 

XV. 
When he appeared arm''d in his power and might. 
He vcil'd the beatific light i 
When terrible with majelly, 
III tempefts he gave laws, and clad himfelf in thee. 

XVI. 
Ere the foundation of the earth was laid. 
Or brighter firmament was made ; 
Ere matter, time, or place, was known, 
Thou, Monarch Darknefs, fi^'ayd'ft thefe ipaciout 
realms alone. 

XVII. 
But, now the Moon (though gay with borrow*d light) 
Invades thy fcanty lot of Night : 
By rebel fiibjefts thou 'rt betrayed. 
The anarchy of Stars depofe their Monarch Shade. 

XVIII. 
Yet fading Light its empire muft refign. 
And Nature's J)Ower fubmit to thine : 
An univerial ruin fhall crc£b thy throne. 
And Fate confirm, thy kingdom evermore thy owiw 
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StTTPOSED TO BE SPOKESI BY AV I 

In Imitation of the Secmd Or 
Wisdom of Solomo 

To the Lord H €J K S : 

A PINDARIC 

nn HEN will pentuicmf Htartm 
•^ No more on its awn ^asrUof^ 
Is it for this he lord of all ^/pt»x\ 
And his gicat Maker's ]Omi;^« 
To toil beneath a wrctchtd ixi 
0}^re&*d with miSa'w% aod f 
Beneath his painful burtiitv 
And in this beaten road of iife 
Amidil our labours , we pc 
No kind allays of happinc 
No foftening joys can call 
To make this bitter drag 
Whilft Death an eafy cor 
And the infatiate Grave in cr 
With throes and pangs in 
The* curie and buitbes 
Nor wretched to ourieli 
Our mothers' labotin inn 
A 
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In cries and tears our infancy we wafte, 
. Thofe fad prophetic teacs, that flow 
By inftinft' of our future woe ; 
And ev'n our dawn, of life with forrows OTer-caft« 
Thus we toil out a reftiefs age, 
Each his laborious part mud have, 
Down from the monarch to the ilaye, 
A6t o*er this farce of life, then drop beneath the ibgc. 
II. 
From our firft drawing vital breath. 
From our firft ftarring from the womb. 
Until we reach the deftin'd tomb. 
We all are pofting on to the dark goal of death. 
Life, like a cloud that fleets before the ivind. 
No mark, no kind impreilion, leaves behind^ 

'Tis fcatter'd like the winds that blow, 
Boifterous as them, full as inconflant too, 
That know not whence they come, nor where they go. 
Here we 're detained a while, and then 
Become originals again : 
Time fhall a man to his firft felf reftore. 
And make him intire nothing, all he was before. 
No part of us, no remnant, fliall furvive ! 
And yet we impudently fay, we live : 
No ! we but ebb into ourfelves again. 
And only come to be, as we had never been. 

III. 
Say, learned Sage, thou that art mighty wife f 
Unriddle me thcfe myfteries : 
What A the foul, the vital heat. 
That our mean frame iides animate ? 

Whit 
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What is our breath, the breath of many 
That buoys his nature up, and does ey'n life fufbin ? 
Is it not air, an empty fume, 
A fire that does itfelf confume ; 
A warmth that in a heart is bred, 
A lambent flame with heat and motion fed } 
Extinguilh that, the whole is gone. 
This boafled fcene of life is done : 
Away the phantom takes its flight, 
Damn'd to a loathfome grave, and an eternal night« 
The foul, th* immortal part we boall. 
In one confuming minute 's lofl ; 
To its firft fource it muft repair, 
Scatter with winds, and flow with common air.- 
Whilft the fall'n body, by a fwift decay, 

Refolves into its native clay : 
For dud and aihes are its fecond birth. 
And that incorporates too with its great parent Earth. 
IV. 
Nor fhall our names our memories furvive, 
Alas, no part of man can live ! 
The empty blafts of fame fhall die, 
And even thofe nothings tafls mortality. 
In vain to future ages we tranfmit 
Heroic acb, and monuments of wit : 
In vain we dear-bought honours leaye^ • 
To make our aflies gay, and furniih out a grave. 
Ah, treacherous immortality ! 
For th^e our itock of youth we wafte. 
And urge on Ufe» that^ ebbs too fail c 

6 To 
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Our pailions only fonn our happinefs, 
Hopes (till enlarge, as fears contrail it lefs : 
Hope with a gaudy profpe£^ feeds the eye. 
Sooths every fenfe, does with each wifh comply ; 
But faife Enjoyment the kind guide deftroys. 
We lofe the paffion in the treacherous joys. 
Like the gay filk-worm, when it pleaies moft, 
kl that ungrateful web it fpun, 'tis loft. 

Fruition only cloys the appetite ; 
More does the conqueft, than the prize delight i 
One vi£):ory gained , another fills the mind. 
Our reftlefs wiflies cannot be confin'd. 
Like boiflerous waves, no fettled bounds they know^ 
Fix at no point, but always ebb or flow. 

Who mofl expe6l:s, enjoys the pleafure moft, 
*Ti8 rais'd by wifhes, by fruition lofl : 
We Jre charm'd with diflant views of happinefs. 
But near approaches make the profpeft lefs. 
Wifhes, like painted landfcapes, beft delight, 
Whilft difbnce recommends them to the fight : 
Plac'd afar oflf, they beautiful appear j 
But fhow their courfe and naufeous colours, near« 

T^lts the fam'd Midas, when he found his flore 
Increafing flill, and would admit of more. 
With eager arms his fwelling bags he prcfs'd ; 
And expectation only made him blefs'd : 
But, when a boundiefs treafure he enjoy 'd. 
And every wifh was with fruition cloy'd : 
Then, damn'd to heaps, and furfeited with ore. 
He curs'4 ^^ gold h£ doatcd on before. 

THE 
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THE CURSE OF BABY] 
I 3 A I A Hy Chap. xiii. paraphrafei 
A PINDARIC O 

I. 

NOW let the fatal banner be difplay'd ! 
Upon fome lofty mountain's top 
Go fet the dreadful ftandard up ! 
And all around the hills the bloody figna) 
For, lo, the numerous hofts of heaveu 
Th* embattled legions of the flcy, 
With all their dread artillery, 
Draw forth in bright array, and mufter 
Why do the mountains tremble with 
And valleys echo back their voi 
The hills tumultuous grow ant' 
The hills that groan beneath the gat) 
Wide as the poles of heaven' 
So far *s the dreadful fummor 
Kingdoms and nations at his cal 
For ev'n the Lord of Hoils comman 
II. 
Staat from thy lethargy, thou d 
Awake, and hear his drea 
Thy black tempeftuous day coi 
O fatal light ! O inaufpicious 
Was ever fuch a day be 
So ftain'd with bloody by mar 
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Nature fhall from her fleady courfe remove, 
. The well-fix'd earth be from its bafis rent, 

Convuliions ihake the firmament ; 
Horror feize all below, confufion reign above. 
The ftars of heaven (hall ficken at the fight. 
Nor fhall the planets yield their li^ir: 
But from the wretched object fly, 
And, like extinguifh'd tapers, quit the darken*d iky:. 
The rifing fun, as he was confcious too. 
As he the fatal bufinefs knew, 
A deep, a bloody red fhalL (lain 
And at his early dawn fhall fet in night again* 

To the deffaroying fword I 've (aid. Go fordi, 

' Go, fully execute my wrath ! ^ 
Coifimand my hofts, my willing armies lead ; 
F6r this rebellious land and all therein (hall bleed. 
Tkcy (hall not grieve me more, no more tranfgrefs;. 

I will confume the (!ubbom race : 
Yet brutes and favages I ]uSly 5>are ; 

Ufelefs is all my vengeance there ; 
Ungrateful man 's the greater monder far. 
'V)n guiltleis beafts I wiH the land be(fow. 
To them th' inheritance (hall go ; 
Thofe elder brothers now (hall lord it here below r 
And, if fome poor remains efcape behind, 

' Some relinks left of loft mankind ; 
Th* a(loni(h'd herds (hall in their cities cry. 
When they behold a man, Lo, there *s a prodigy ? 

IV. The 
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IV. 
The Medes I call to zhy aflifiance here, 

A people that delight io war; 
A generous raee of men, a nation five- 
From vicious eale and Periian luxury* 
Silver is defpicable in their eyes, 
Contemn'd the uielefs metal lies : 
Their coQquering iron they prefer before 
The fineft gold; ev'n Ophir's tempting ore. 
By thefe the land ihall be fubdued. 
Abroad their bows ihall overcome. 
Their fwords and flames deflroy at bo; 
For neither fex nor age (hall be exempt fro 
The nobles and the princes of thy ftate 
Shall on the vi&or's triumpb« wr 
And thofe that horn the battle fit 
Shall -be, with chains opprefs'd, in cruc 

V. 
I '11 vifit their diihefs with plagues and 
The throes that womens' labours wai 
Convulfivc pangSy and bloody fwea' 
Their beauty ihall confume, and vif 
The raviih'd virgins ihall be bor 
And their diihonour'd wives 
To the infulting vigor's bed 
To brutal luils expos 'd, to fury lef 
Nor ihall the teeming womb 
Its forming births a refuge fror 
The fword, that ihall thei 
And all the throes of travail curi 



Ev'n Babylon, adcmi'd with eveiy graccy 

The beauty of the univerfe : 
Glory of nations ! the Chaldxans' pride. 
And joy of all th' admiring world befide : 
Thou, Babylon ! before whofe throne 
The empires of the earth fall down 5 
' The proftrate nations homage pay, 
And valTal princes of the world obey : 

Shalt in the duft be trampled low : 
Abjeft and low upon the earth be laid. 
And deep in ruins hide thy ignominious head* 
Thy ftrong amazing walls, whole impious height 

The clouds conceal from human fight ; 
That proudly now their polifh'd turrets rear, 

Which bright as neighbouring ftars appear, 
DiflFufing glories round th' enlighten'd air. 
In flames fhall downwards to their centre fly, 
And deep within the earth, as their foundations, lii 
VII. 
Thy beauteous palaces (though now thy pride !) 
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No pitving hand exalt thy abjcft ftatc ; 
l^Ai to fucceeding times thou mull remain 

An horrid exemplary fcene, 
And lie from age to age ruinM and defolatc. 
Thy fall 's decreed (amazing turn of fate !) 
Low as Gomorrah's wretched ftate>: 
Thou, Babylon, (halt be like Sodom curft, 
De(bpoy'd by flames from heaven, and thy more 
VIII. [11 

The day 's at hand, when in thy fruitful foil 
No labourer fhall reap, no mower toil : 
His tent the wandering Arab fhall not (prer 

Nor make thy curfed ground his bed ; 
Though faint with travel, though oppreft v 
He to his drooping herds (hall cry aloud^ 
Tafte not of that embittered flood, 
Tafte not Euphrates* ftreams, they 're poifbr 
The (hepherd to his wai^dering flocks ft 
When o'er thy battlements they fbr, 
When in thy palaces they graze, 
Ah, fly, unhappy flocks ! fly this infc£^ 
Whilil the fad traveller, that pafles c 
Shall alk, Lo, where is Babyloi 
And when he has thy Cnall remaind( 
Shall fay, I '11 fly from hence, 'tis furc z 
IX. 
Then (hall the favagcs and beads of 
From their deferted mountains hal> 
Every obfcene and vulgar bea 
Shall be to Babylon a gucft ; 
Bb 
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Her marble roofs, andt every cedar room, 
Shall dens and c^ves of Aate to nobler brutes become. . 
Thy courts of jufticc, and tribunals too^ 
(O irony to call them fo f) 
There, where the tyrant and oppreiTor bore 
The fpoils of innocence and blood before ; 
There fliall the wolf and favage tiger meet, 
An4 gr^ing vulture fhall appear in ftate, 
Thcretirds of prey fhall rule, and ravenous beafts be great. 
Thofc uncorrupted Ihall remain, 
Thofe fhall alone their genuine ufe retain. 
There Violence fhall thrive, Rapine and Fraud fhalJ 
X. [reign. 

Then fhall the melancholy Satyrs groan, 
0*er their lamented Babylon ; 
And ghofts that glide >vith horror by. 
To view where their unbury*d bodies lie. 
With doleful cries fhall ftll the air, 
And with amazement flrike th* affrighted traveller* 
There the obfcener birds of night. 
Birds that in gloomy fhades delight. 
Shall folitude enjoy, live undiflurVd by light. 
All the ill omens of the air 
Shall fcream their loud prefages there. 
But let them all their dire predi6tions tell, 
Secure in ills, and fortify'd with woe. 

Heaven fhall in vain its future vengeance ihow : 
For thou art happily infenfible. 

Beneath th^ reach of miferies fell. 
Thou need'fl no defolatioA dread^ no greater curies fear. 

TO 
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TO MR. CONGREVE. 
AN EPISTOLARY ODE, 1693. 

OCCASIONED BY " THE OLD BACHELOR." 
I. 

"C'AM'D wits and beauties fhare this common fate^ 
-*" To ftand exposed to public love and hate, 
In every breall they different paflions raife. 
At once our envy, and our praife» 
For when, like you, fome noble youth appears^ 
For wit and humour fam'd above his years ; 
Each enfulous Mufe, that views the laurel won,. 
Muft praife the worth fo much tranfcends their own^ 
And, while his fame they envy, add to his^ renown. 
But fure, like you, no youth could' pKiafe, 
Nor at his firll attempt boaft fuch fuccefs : 
Where all mankind have fail'd, you glories won.; 
Triumphant are in this alone^ 
In this, have all the bards of old out-done;- 

II. . 
Then may'ft thou rule our ftage in triumph long ! 

May'ft thou its injur'd fame revive, 
And matchlefs proofs of wit and humour give, 
Reforming with thy fcenes, and charming with thy fong ! 
And though a curfe ill-fated wit purfues. 
And waits the fatal dowry of a Mufe j 
Yet may thy rifing fortunes be 
Secuit from all ^e blalh of poetry ; 

Bb 2 As 
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As thy own laurels flourifliing appear, 
Unfully!d dill with cares, nor clogg'd with hope and fear ! 
As from its wants, be from its vices free. 

From naufcous f^rvilc flattery ; 
Nor to a patron proftitute thy mind. 
Though like Auguftus great, as fam*d Maecenas kind. 
III. 
Though great in fame ! believe me, generous youth, 
Believe this oft-experienc'd truth, 
Form him that knows thy virtues, and admires their worth. 
Though thou 'rt above what vulgar poets fear, 

Truft not th* ungrateful world too far ; 
Trtift not the fmiles of the inconftant town j 
Truft not the plaudits of a theatre 
(Which Durfeyfliall with Thee and Drydcn fliare"); 
Nor to a ftage^s intereft facrifice thy own. 

Thy genius, that *s for nobler things defign'd. 

May at loofe hours oblige mankind : 
Then, great as is thy fame, thy fortunes raifc. 
Join thriving intereft to thy barren bays, 
And teach the world to envy, as thou doft to praife. 
The world, that does like common whores embrace, 
Injurious ftill to thofe it does carefs : 
Injurious as the tainted breath of Fame, 
That blafts a poet's fortunes, while it founds his name. 
IV. 
When firft a Mufe inflames fome youthful breaft. 
Like an unpra^Hs'd virgin, ftill (he s kind : 
Adorn'd with graces then, and beauties bleft. 
She charms the ear with fame, with raptures fills thtmind. 

Then 
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Then from all cares the happy youth is free, 

But thofe of love and poetry : 
Cares, llill allay'd with plea(mg charms, 
T^at T;rown the head with bays, with beauty fill the arms 
But all a woman*^ frailties foon ihe ihows, 
Too foon a ftale domeftic creature grows : 
Then, wedded to a Mufe that 's naufeous grown, 
We loath what we enjoy, drudge when.thepleafure's go 
Jor, tempted with imaginary bays. 
Fed with immortal hopes and empty praife. 
He fame purfues, that fair and treacherous bait. 
Grows wife when he*s undone, repents when 'tis tor 
V. 
Small are the trophies of his boafted bays. 
The great man's promife for his flattering toil 
Fame in reveriioD, and the public (mile. 
All vainer than his hopes, uncertain as his prai 
*Twas thus in mournful numbers heretofore, 
Neglefted Spetifer did his fate deplojnp : i- 
Long did his injur'd Mufe complain, 
Admir'd in midft of wants, and charming ftit 
Long did the generous Cowley mourn. 
And long, oblig'd the age without return 
Deny'd what every wretch obtains of Fa 
An humble roof, and an obfcure ] 
Condemn'd to needy fame, and to be mifc 
Thus did the world thy great fore-fathf 

Thus all th' infpir'd bards before 
Did their fiereditary ills deplore j 
JjDom tuneful Ch9Uc;er'sdown to th^owr 
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Yet, plcas'd with gaudy ruin, youth will on^ 

As proud by public fame to be undone } 

Fleas'dy though he does the worft of labours chvfe^ 

To fervc a barbarous age, and an ungrateful Mufe. 
Since Dryden's felf, to Wit's great empire bom, 

Whofe genius and exalted name 
Triumph with all the (polls of Wit and Fame, 

Muft, 'midft the loud applaufe, his barren laurels mourn. 
Ev'n that fam'd man, whom all the world admires. 
Whom every Grace adom«, and Mufe infpiresy 
Like the great injur'd Taflb, fhows 
Triumphant in the midft of woes ; 
In all his wants, majeftic ftill appears. 
Charming the age to which he owes his cares, 

And cherifhing that Muie whofe £ital curie he bean. 

TilE INSECT. 

AGAINST BULK. 

'* Incft iua gratia parvis.'* 

TTTHERE fraitnefs is to Nature's works deaj'dp 
^^ In worth juid beauty it is well fupply'd : 
In a (mall fpace the mor« perfe£^ion 's fhowar. 
And what is exquifite in little 's done. 
Thus beams, contra£bed in a narrow glals. 
To flames convert their larger uielefs rays. 

Tk Nature's finalkft produ^ pleaie the cye^ 
Whilft greater births pais unregarded by; 

I Her 
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Her monfters feem a violence to fight ; 
They *re form'd for terror, infers to detight. 
Thus, when (he nicely frames a piece of art. 
Fine are her ftrokes, and fmall in every part $ 
No labour can fhe boaft more wonderful 
Than to inform an atom with a foul ; 
To animate her little beauteous fly, 
And cloath it in her gaudieft drapery. 

Thus does the little epigram delight. 
And charm us with its miniature of wit ; 
Whilft tedious authors give the reader pain, 
Weary his thoughts, and make him toil in vaia ; 
When in iefs volumes we ttiore pleafure find. 
And what diverts, ftill beft informs the mind* 

'Tis the fmall infe6): looks corre6l and fair. 
And feems the produft of her niceft care. 
When, weary'd out with the fhipendous weight 
Of forming prodigies and brutes of ftate 5 
Then Ihe the infeft frames, her maftcr-pied^ 
Made for diverilon, and defignM to pleaie. 

Thus Archimedes, in his cryftal fphere, 
Seem'd to correft the World's Artificer : 
Whilft the large globe moves round with long delay, 
His beauteous orbs in nimbler circles play t 
This feem*d the nobler labour of the two, 
Great was the fphere above, but fine below* 

Thus fmalleft things hd»re a peculiar grace. 
The great w* admire, but 'tis the little pleafe ; • 
Then, fince the leaft fo beautifully ihow, 
B' advM'd in time, my Mufe, and kara to l;iiow 
A Poet* s lines ihould be corre£^ aad few, 

Bb4 TO 
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TO MIS FRIEND 

CAPTAIN CHAMBERLAIN, 

In Love with a Lady he had taken in an Algerine 
Prize at Sea. 

In AUufion to Horace 2 Od. it. 



"T'lS nodifgracc, brave youth, to own 
•*• By a Fair Slave you are undone : 
Why doft thou blufh to hear that name. 

And flifle thus a generous flame ? 
Did not the fair BrifeYs heretofore 
With powerful charms fubdue? 
Whatj though a captive, ftill fhe bore 
Thoft eyes that freedom could reftore. 
And make her haughty lord, the proud Achilles, bow, 
II. 
Stem Ajax, though renown'd in arms, 
Did yield to bright Tccmefla's charms : 
And all the laurels he had won 
As trophies at her feet were thrown. 
When, beautiful in tears, he view'd the mourning fiur. 
The hero felt her power : 
Though gneat in camps, and fierce in war. 
Her fofter dodks he could not bear, 
Pf^ud to become her flave^ though late her conqueror. 

Ul. Whc» 
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When beauty in diftrefs appean. 
An irrcfiftlefs charm it bears : 
In every breaft docs pity move. 
Pity, the tendcrcft part of love. 
Amidft his triumphs great Atrides (bed. 
Unto a weeping maid : 
Though Troy was by his arms fubdued. 
And Greece the bloody trophies vicw'd. 
Yet kt a captive's feet th' imploring vi£b>r laid. 
IV. 
Think not thy charming maid can be 
Of a bafe dock, and mean degree ; 
Her ihape, her air, her every grace, 
A more than vulgar birth confefs : 
Yes, yes, my friend, with royal blood (he *s 
Sprung fix)m fome monarch's bed j 
Now mourns her family's hard fate. 
Her mighty fall and ab]td: (late. 
And her illuilrious race conceals with noble pri< 
V. 
Ah, think not an ignoble hou(e 
Could fuch a heroine produce ; 
Nor think fuch generous fprightly blood 
Could flow from the corrupted crowd ; 
But view her courage, her undaunted mind, 
And foul with virtues crown'd ; 
Where dazzling intereft cannot blind. 
Nor youth nor gold admittance find. 
But (till her honour *s fix'd, and vixtue keeps 
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View well her great majeftic air. 
And modeft looks divinely fair ; 
Too bright for fancy to improve. 
And worthy of thy nobleft love. 

But yet furpe£b «iot thy officious friend, 
AH jealous thoughts remove ) 
Though I with youthful heat commend. 
For thee I all my wifhes fend. 

And if (he makes thee bkft, 'tisall I aik of Love ! 



TO MR, WATSON, 

On hi« Ephemeris of the Celestial Motions, 
prefented to Her Majesty. 

ART, when in full perfection, is defign'd 
To pleafe the eye, ot to inform the mind : 
This nobler piece performs the double part, 
With graceful beauty and inftru6live art. 
Since the great Archimedes* fphere was loft. 
The BoMeft labour fini(h*d it could boaft ; 
No generous hand durft that fam*d model trace, 
Which Greece admir'd, and Rome could only praiie. 
This you, with greater luftre, have reftor'd. 
And taught thofc arts we ignorantly ador*d : 
Motion in full perfection here you 've fhown. 
And what mankind dcfpair'd to reach, have done. 

In artful franes your heavenly bodies move. 
Scarce brighter in their beauteous orbs above i 

And 
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And ftarsy deprived of all malignant flames. 
Here court the eye widi more aufpicious beams : 
In graceful order the juft planets ri&y 
And here complete their circles in the ikies ; 
Here 's the full concert of cevolving ipheies. 
And heaven in bright epitome appears* 

With charms the ancients did invade tht Moon, 
And from her orb compelTd her fhnggllng down ; 
But here 's (he's taught a nobler change bj you. 
And moves with pride in this bright iphere below : 
While your celeftial bodies thus I view. 
They give me bright ideas of -Ae true ; 
InipirM by them, my thoughts dare upward move, ^ 
And ynGt regions -of the bleft above. 

Thus from your hand^* admire the globe in finaU^ 
A copy hjr as ks original? ^ 

This labour 's to the whole creation juft, 
Second to none, and rival to the fiilt 
The artful (pring, like the diffufive foul. 
Informs the mactine, and dire^s the whole ? 
Like Nature's ielf, it fills the fpacious throne. 
And unconfin'd fways the fair orbs alone ; 
Th* una£Hve parts with awful filence wait. 
And from its nod their birth of motion date : 
Like Chaos, they obey the powerful call. 
Move to Its found, and into meafures fall. 
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i%i YALI>EN'S FOEMS: 

THE RAPE OF THEUTILLA. 

Imitated from the Latin of Famianus Strada. 

THE INTRODUCTORY ARGUMENT. 

Thcutilla, a fair young virgin, who, to avoid the 
addrefles of thofe many admirers her beauty drew 
about her, afTumed the habit of a religious order, 
and wholly withdrew herfelf from the eye and cpn- 
vede of the world : but the common report of her 
beauty had fo inflamed Amalis (a young pcrfon of 
quality) with love, that one night, in a debauch 
of wine, he commands his fervants to force her 
dormitory, and bear off, though by violence, tbt 
lovely votarefs ; which having fuccefsfully performed, 
they bring TheutiJla to their expecting lord's apart- 
ment, the fcene of the enfuing Poem. 

SOON as the tyrant her bright form furvey'd. 
He grew inflam'd with the fair captive maid : 
A graceful forrow in her looks (he bears. 
Lovely with grief, and beautiful in tears ; 
Her mein and air rcfiftlefs channs impart. 
Forcing an eafy pafTagc to his heart : 
Long he devours her beauties with his eyes. 
While through his glowing veins th' infection flics; 
Swifter than lightning to his brcaft it came. 
Like that, a fair, but a dc(lru6Uve flame. 
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Yet (he,, though in her young and blooming fiate) 
Poflfeft a foul, beyond a virgin's, great ; 
No charms of youth her colder bofom move, 
Chafle were her thoughts, and moft averie to love s 
And as fbme timorous hind in toils betrayed. 
Thus in his arms ftrove the refilling maid ; 
Thus did fhe combat with his fl;ri£k embrace,. 
And fpurn'd the guilty caufe of her diigrace. 
Revenge (he courted, but defpair'd to find 
A ftrength and vigour equal to her mind ; 
While checks of fhame her willing hands reftrain. 
Since all a virgin's force is her diidain : 
Yet her refblves are nobly fix*d to die 
Rather than violate her challity, 
Than.brcak her vows to heaven, than blot her fame. 
Or foil her beauties with a luftful flame. 

The night from its meridian did decline. 
An hour propitious to the black defign : 
When deep and reft their peacefullaws maintain,, 
And o'er the globe b' infe6lious filence reign ; 
While. death-like flumbers every boibm feize. 
Unbend our minds, and weary 'd bodies eafe : 
Now fond Amalis finds his drooping breaft 
Heavy with wine, with amorous cares oppreft ; 
Not ajl the joys expe6ting lovers feel 
Can from his breaft. the drowfy charm repel j 
In vain from wine his paffion feeks redrefs, 
Whofe treacherous force the flame it tiis^i betrays ? 
Weak and unnerv'd his ufelefs limbs became. 
Bending beneath their ill->fupported frame ; 
; \6 Van^uiJfli'd* 



^nd from her weary limbs i^pulfes deep. 

Oft (he refle6!8 with horror on the rape,. 

Oft tries each avenue for her efcape ; 

Though ftill repulfe upon sepulfe (he bears. 

And finds no paifage but for fighs and tears : 

Then, with the wiidnefs of her foul let loofe,. 

And all the fury that her ^^rengs infufe ; 

She weeps, fhe raves, fhe rends her flowing hair^ 

Wild in her grief, and raging with defpair. 

At length her reftlefs thoughts an utterance find^ 

And vent the anguilh of her labouring mind : 

Whilfl all diffolv'd in calmer tears fhe faid, 

** Shall I again be to his arms betrayed ! 

'* Again the toil of loathM embraces bear, 

*' And for fome blacker fcene of luft prepare f 

" Firft may his bed my guiltlefs grave become, 

" His marble roof my unpolluted tomb j 

^ Then, juft to honour, and unftain'd in fame^ 

^* The urn that hides my duft conceals my (hame. 

" Heaven ^ve me virtue, woman's frail defence. 
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** Not arts, nor ruder force of men prevail'dy 
** My tears found pity, when my language fail'd. 
** Oft haviB thefe violated locks been torn, 
" And injured face their favage fury borne ; 
** Oft have my bloody robes thdr crimes coofeft^ 
^* And pointed daggers glittered at my breaft ; 
'* Yet, free from guilt, I found fbme happier charm 
** To vanquifh luft, and wildeft rage difarm. 
** But ah ! the greateft labour *s yet behind ^ 
^ No tears can foften diis obdurate mind : 
** No prayers inexorable pity move^ 
** Or guard me from the -worft of ruins, Love r 
** Though fleep and wine allow this kind reprieve,. 
•" Yet to the youth tiiey '11 ftrength and fury give 5 
" Then-, wretched maid ! then think what artifice, 
'* What charm, (hall refcue from his nerv*d embrace f 
" When with fuppKes of vigour next he ftorms, 
" And every diftate of his hift performs* 

•* But you, bleft Power, that own a virgin's name,"] 
** Protcft ray virtue, and defend my fame, 
'< Ftom powerful luft, and the reproach of ihame ; ^ 
♦* If I a ftrrft religious life have fed, 
*' Drunk the cold fbeam, and made the earth my bed I 
*' If from the world a chafle reckife I liv^ 
" Redrefs my wrongs, and generous fuccoor give 5 
** Allay this raging tempeft of my mind, 
** A virgin ihould be to a "nrgin kind : 
** Proftrate with tears from you I beg defence, 
** Or take my life, or guard my innocence," 

While tfius th* aflaifte^ beauty pray'd, ihfi §)y*d 
A fatal dagger by Amalis' fide : 
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** This weapon's minfi 1*' flic cries, (then grafp*d it faft) 
" And now the luftful tyrant flecps his laft." 
With eager hand the pointed fteel flie draws, 
£v'n murder pleafes in (6 juO: a cauie ; 
Nor fears, nor dangers, now refinance make. 
Since honour, life, and dearer fame, 's at Hake. 

Yet in her breaft does kind compailion plead. 
And fills her foul whh horror of the deed j 
Her fex's tender nefs refumes its place. 
And fpreads in confcious bluflies o'er her face. 
Now, ftung with the remorfe of guilt, flie cries, 
" Ah, frantic girl, what wild attempt is this ! 
** Think, think, Theutilla, on the murderer's doom, 
" And tremble at a punifliment to come : 
*' Stain not thy virgin hands with guilty blood, 
<*' And dread to be fo criminally good. 
** Lay both thy courage and thy weapon down, 
** Nor fly to aids a maid muft blufli to own ; 
** Nor arms, nor valour, with tliy fex agree, 
<* They wound thy fame, and taint thy modefly.** 

Thus different paflions combat in her mind. 
Oft fhe 's to pity, oft to rage inclined : 
Now from her hand the hated weapon 's caft, 
Then feiz*d again with more impetuous hafte r 
Unfix'd her wifhes, her refolves are vain, 
Wliat Ihe attempts, flie ftraight rejedts again ; 
Her looks, the emblems of her thoughts, appear 
Vary*d with rage, with pity, and defpair ; 
Alone her fears incline to no extreme. 
Equally poiz'd betwixt revenge and fliame, 

M 
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At lengthy with more prevailing rage pofleft. 
Her jealous honour fleets her daring breail : 
The thoughts of injur'd fame new courage gave^ 
And nicer virtue now confirms her brave. 
Then the fam*d Judith her whole mind employs^ 
Urges her hand, and Tooths the htsl choice r 
This great example pl^as'dy. infiam'd by this. 
With wild diforder to the youth flie flies ; 
One hand Ihe wreaths within his flowing hair, . 
The other does the ready weapon bear : 
** Now guide me (cries) fair Hebrew, now look down, 
** And pity labours thou haft undergone. 
** Direct the hand that takes thy path' to fame, 
** And be propitious to a virgin's name, 
** Whofe glory *s but a refuge from her fliamc P 
Thus rais'd by hopes, and arm'd with courage now. 
She with undaunted looks direfts the blow r 
Deep in his breaft the fpacious wound ihe made. 
And to his heart dilpatch'd th' unerring blade. 

When their expiring lord the fervants heard, 
Whofe dying groans the fatal a£tdcclar*d. 
Like a fierce torrent, with no bounds they 're ftay'd. 
But vent their rage on the defencelefs maid : 
Not virtue, youth, nor beauty in diftrefs, 
Can move their favagp breafts to tendernefs i 
But death with horrid torments they prepare, ' 
And to her fate th' undaunted virgia bear. 
Tortures and death feem lovely in her eyes. 
Since fhe to honour falls a facrifice : 
Amidft her fuflerings, {till her mind is great. 
And, free fi*orii guilt, flie triumph? o*cr her fatCr 

' • C c But 
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But heaven, that 's fuffering virtue's fure reward. 
Exerts its power, *nd is itfelf her guard : 
Amalis^ confcious of his black ofience. 
Now feels remorfe for her wrong*d innocence ; 
Though now he> ftruggling in the pangs of death. 
And all life's purple ftream is ebbing forth : 
Yet, railing up his pale and drooping head. 
He recolle£^s his ipirits as they fled. 
And, with his laft remains of voice, he faid, 
*' Spare the chafte maid, your impious hands relbain, 
** Nor beauty with fuch infolence prophanc : 
** Learn by my fttte wrongM innocence to (pare, 
** Since injured virtue 's heaven's peculiar care.'* 

But you, brave virgin, now Ihall ftand enrol'd 
Amongft the nobleft heroines of old : 
Thy fam'd attempt, and celebrated hand. 
Shall lading trophies of thy glory ftand ; 
And, if my verfe the juft reward can give, 
Theutilla's name fhall to new ages live. 
For to thy (ex thou haft new honours won. 
And France now boafts a Judith of its own. 

AN ODE 

FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY, 1693. 

I. 

13 EG IN, and ftrike th' harmonious lyre 1 
•*-' Let the loud inftruments prepare 

To raife our fouls, and charm the ear. 
With joys which muik only can mfjpire : 
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Hark how the wiRing firings obey! 

To confecnite this happy day, 
»acred to Mufic, Love, and bleft Cecilia, 

In lofty numbers, tuneful lays, 
We '11 celebrate the vkgin's praife^ 
Jer Ikilful hand firft taught our ftiings to mo^e. 

To her this {acred art we owe, 

Who firft anticipated heavett beiow, 
^nd play 'd the hymns on earth, rfiat (he now iings abof ic. 

iVhat moving cliarras each tuneful voice contains, 

Chacms that through the willing ear 

A tide of pleafing raptures bear, 
^nd, with diffufive joys, run thrilling thtoughoaryeinH 

The liftening foul docs Sympathize, 

And with each vary*d note complies ": . " , . 

While gay and {jprightly airs delight, 

Then free from <:are$, and unconfin'd, 
t takes, in pleaiing ecftafies, its flight-. ^ , 

With mournful founds, a fadder garb it wear^," 

Indulges grief, and gives a loofe to tears* 

III. 

lufic *s the language of the bleft above, 
No -voice but Mufic's oAn exprefs 
The joys that happy fouls po0efs, 
or in jull raptures teU the wondrous power of Lfre* 
'Tis Nature's dialed, defign'd 
To charm, and to inftruft the mind* 
'^Mufic 's an ^jviverial good 1 

C c a That 
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That does difpenfe its joy& around^ 
In all the elegance of fouqd, 
To be by men admir'dy by angels underftood* 

IV. 
Let every reftlefs paffiqn.cqafe to move ! 
And each tumultuous thought obey 
The happy influence of this day. 
For Mufic 's unity and love. 
Mufic 's the foft indulger of the mind,. 

The kind diverter of our care, 
The fureft refuge mournful grief can find ; 
A cordial to the bread, and charm to every ear. 
Thus, when the prophet ftruck his tuneful lyre, 
' Saul's ^vil genius did retire : 
In vain were remedies apply *d, 
In vain all other arts were try'd : 
His hand and voice alone the charm could Hnd, 
To heal his body, and compofe his mind, 

V. 
Now let the trumpet's louder voice proclaim 

A folenm jubilee : 
For ever facrcd let it be, 
To fkilful Jubal's, and Cecilia's name. 

Great Jubal, author of our lays. 
Who firft the hidden charms 'of mufic found ; 
And through their airy paths did trace 
• ' The fecret fprings of found. 
When from his hollow chorded Ihell 
The foft melodious accents fell. 
With wqnder and delight he play'd, 
While the harnaomou^ tox^'^Vi.^ wilful hand obeyed. 
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But fair Cecilia to a pitch divine 

Improv'd her artful lays : 
When to the organ Ihe her voice did join. 

In Che Almighty's praife ; ' 

Then choirs of liftening angels flood around, 
Admir'd her art, and bleft the heavenly (bund. 

Her praife alone no tongue can reach. 

But in the ftrains heffelf did teach : 

Then let the voice and lyre combine. 

And in a tuneful concert join ; 

For mulic *s her reward and care. 
Above ih* enjoys it, and protects it here, 

GRAND CHORUS. 

Then kindly treat this happy day. 
And grateful honours to Cecilia pay : 
To her thcfc lov'd harmonious rites belong. 
To her that tunes our firings, and ftill infpircs our fong/ 

THE FORCE OF JEALOUSY. 

To a Lady aiking if her Sex was as fenfible of 
that PafSon as Man. 

An Allufion to 
** O ! quam cruentus Fceminas flimulat Dolor !" 
Seneca, Hercules Octiieus. 

WH AT ragingthoughts tranfport the woman'sbreafl,' 
That IS with love and jfealoufy pofTefl f 
More with revenge, tha*-fbft deiires Ihe burn^, 
Whofc flighted paflkm fneets no kind returns :^ • 

Cc3 "S^ 
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' That courts the youth with Iong-negle£led channa^ 
And finds her rival happy in hb arms ! 

Dread Scylia's rocks 'tis iafer to engage. 
And trull a (lorm^than her defini£tive rage s 
Not waves, contending with a boi^xjus wind^ 
Threaten fb loud, as her tempeihioua mind : 
For icas grow calm, and raging florni» abate. 
But moft impiacable '» a woman's hate : 
Tigers and ia^ages kfs wild appear. 
Than that fond wretch abandon*d to deipair. 

Such were the traniports Dejanira fek. 
Stung with a rivaFs charmrs, and hufband's guilt ; 
With (lich defpair (he vicw'd the captive maid^ 
Whofe fatal love her Hercules betray*d ; 
Th' unchafte Idle, but difvinely fair ! 
In love triumphant, though a flave in war ; 
By nature lewd, and form'd for foft deligh^ 
Gay as the ipring, and fair as beams of light f 
Whofe blooming youth woujd wildeft rage difarmy 
And every eye, but a fierce rival's, eharm* 

Fix*d with her grief the royal matron ftood. 
When the fair captive in his arms fhc view*d r 
With what regret her beauties fhe furvey'd. 
And cUrft the power of the too lovely maid. 
That leap'd the joys of her abandoned bed ! 
Her furious looks with wild diforder glow. 
Looks that her envy and refentment ihow ! 
To Maft that fair detefted form ihe tries. 
And lightning darts from her difiorted eyes* 

Then o'er the palace of faJUe Hercules, 
With clamour and ioopctuoii^ jnge ihe flies | 
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Late a dear witnefs of their mutual flame. 
But now th' unhappy obje£k of her Ihame ; 
Whofe confcious roof can yield her no relief. 
But with polluted joys upbraids her grief. 

Nor can the fpacious court contain her now ; 
It grows a fcene too narrow for her woe* 
Loofe and undreft all day ihe (hays alone. 
Does her abode and iov'd companions fhun. 
In woods complains, and fighs in every gxx)yey 
TTie mournful tale of her forfaken love. 
Her thoughts to all th* extremes of frenzy fly. 
Vary, but cannot eafe her mifery r 
Whilft in her looks the lively forms appear. 
Of envy, fondnefs, fury, and defpair. 

Her rage no conftant face of forrow wears. 
Oft fcomful (miles fucceed loud fighs and tears , 
Oft o'er her face the rifing bluihes' fpread. 
Her glo\ving eye-balls turn with fury red ; 
Then pale and wan her alterM looks appear. 
Paler than guilt, and drooping with defpair* 
A tide of paffions ebb and flow within. 
And oft flie fliifts the melancholy fcene r 
Does all th' excefs of woman's fury fhow. 
And yields a large variety of woe. 

Now cahn as infants at the mother's breafl. 
Her grief in fofteft murmurs is expreft r 
She fpeaks the tendered things that pity move. 
Kind are her looks, and langyrlhing with love. 
Then loud as ftonns, and raging as the wind. 
She gives a loofc to her diftemper'd mind : 

C c 4 ; With 
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With fhricks and groans Ihe fills the air around. 
And makes- the palace her loud griefs refbund. 

Wild Kvith her wrongs, llie like a fury ftrays, 
A fury, more than wife of Hercules : 
Her motion, looks, and voice, proclaim her woes ; 
While fighs, and broken words, her wilder thought* 
difclofe. 

TO HIS PERJURED MISTRESS. 

" Nox <irat, & ccclo fulgebat luna fcreno," &c 

TT was onecveaing, when the rifmg moon 
•*• Amidft her train of ftars diftinftly (hone 5 
Serene and calm was the inviting night. 
And heaven appear'^d in all its luftre bright; 
When you, Nesera, you, my perjur'd fair. 
Did, to abufe the gods and me, prepare. 
'Twas then you fwore — remember, faithlefs maid. 
With what endearing arts you then betray 'd : 
Rebiember all the tender things that paft. 
When round my neck your willing arms were caft. 
The circling ivys, when the oaks they join. 
Seem Ibofe^ and coy, to thofe fond arms of thine* 

Believe^^ you cry'd, this foleran vow believe. 
The nobleh pledge that Love and I can give; 
Or, if there 's ought more facred here below, 
I^ct that confirm my oath to heaven and you. 
If e*er my l>reaft a guilty flame receives. 
Or covets joy« but -what thy prefence gives ; 

Mai 
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May every injur'd power aflert thy caufej 
And Love avenge his violated laws : 
While cruel beafts of prey infcft the plain^ 
And tempcfts rage upon the faithlefs main ; 
While fighs and tears fhall lifteriing virgins move^ 
So long, ye powers, will fond Neaera love. 

Ah, faithlefs charmer, lovely perjur'd maid ! 
Are thus my vows and generous flame repaid ? 
Repeated flights I have too tamely bore. 
Still doated oiv, and ftill been wrong'd the more. 
Wliy do I Hftcn to that Syren's voice, 
Love ev'n thy crimes, and fly to guilty joys ? 
Thy fatal eyes my befl: refolves betray, 
My fury melts in foft defires away : 
Each 4ook, each glance, for all thy crimes atone, 
Elude my rage, and I'm again undone. 

But if my injur'd foul dares yet be brave, 
Unlefs I 'm fond of fliame, confirm'd a flave, 
I will be deaf to that enclianting tongue. 
Nor on thy beauties gaze away my wrong. 
At length I '11 loath each proflituted grace. 
Nor court the leavings of a cloy'd embrace^ 
But flicw, with manly rage, my foul 's above ' 
The cold returns of thy exhaulled love. 
Then thou ihalt juftly mourn at my difdain. 
Find all thy arts and all thy charms in vain : 
Shalt mourn, whilfl I, with nobler flames, purfue 
Some nymph as fair, though not unjuft, as you j 
Whofe wit and beauty fliall like thine excel, 
2ut far furpafs in truth, and loving welL 

But 
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But wretched thou^ whoe'er my rival art. 
That fondly boafts an empire o*er her heart; 
Thou that enjoy 'ft the fair inconftant prize. 
And yaunly triumph'ft with ray vi^ories ; 
Unenvy'd now, o'er all her beauties rove. 
Enjoy thy ruin, and Neaera's love : 
Though wealth and honours grace thy nobler Inrth, 
To bribe her love, and fix a wandering f^di ; 
Though every grace and every virtue join, 
T' enrich thy mind, and make thy form divine : 
Yet blefty with endlefs charms, too ibon you '11 pnm 
The treacheries of falfc Neaera's love. 
Loft and abandoned by th* ungrateful fair. 
Like me you '11 love, be injur'd, and defpair. 
When left th' unhappy objcft of her fcom, 
Then ihall I linile to fee the vi6br mourn. 
Laugh at thy fate, and triumph in my turn. 
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IMITATION OF HORACE. 
BOOK I. ODE XXIL 

** Integer vitae," &c. 

'T*HE man that 's uncorrupt, and free ^m guUt, 
•■• That the remorfe of fecret crimes ne'er felt : 
Whoie breaft was ne*cr debauch'd with fin. 
But finds all calm, and all at peace within : 
In his integrity iecure. 
He fears no danger, dreads no power : 
Ufelefs are arms for his defence, 
That keeps a fsiithf ul guard of innocence. 

II. Secun 
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Secure the hsippy innocent may rove. 

The care of crcry power above ; 

Ahhough unann'd he wanders o'er 
The treacherous Libya's fands, and faithlefs ihore : 

Though o'er th' inho^itable brows> 

Of (aYage Caucafus he goes ; 

Through Africk's flames, through Scytbia's ihows^ 
Or where Hydafpes, {am*d for menJlerty flows. 

III. 
For asy within an unfrequented grove^ ^ 

I tun*d my willing lyre to lovc^ 

With pleafing amorous thought? betrayed. 
Beyond my bounds infenflbly I ftray'd ; 

A wolf that view*d me fled away, 

He fled from his defencekfs prey ? 

When I invoked Maria's aid. 
Although unarmed, the trembling menfler fled. 

IV. 
Not Daunia's teeming fands^ nor barbarous fliore^ 

E'er fuch a dreadful native bore, 

Nof Africk's nurfing caves brought forth 
So fierce a beafl, of fuch amazing growth r 

Yet vain did all his hay prove 

Againil a breait that 's arm'd with love } 
Though abfent, fair Maria's name 
Subdues the fierce^ and makes the iavage tame. 

V. 
Commit me now to that abandon'd place 

Where chearful light withdraws its ray»> 
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No beams on barren ifarure fmile, 
Nor fruitful winds refrelh th* intemperate foil j 

But tempefts, with eternal frofts. 

Still rage around the gloomy coaft : 

Whilft angry Jove infefts the air, 
Ancl^ "black with clouds^ deforms the fuUen year. 

C^ place me now beneath the torrid cone. 
To live a borderer on the fun : 
Send mc to fcorching fands, whofe heat 

Guards the deflrudtive foil from human feet : 
Yet there I *11 fing Maria's name. 
And fport, uninjur'd, midft the flame t 

Maria's name ! that will create, ev'n there, 

A milder climate, and more temperate air. 

Patroclus*s Requeft to Achilles for his Arms. 

Imitated from the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Iliad of Homer. 

TTVIVINE Achilles, with compaflion mov*d, 

•*^ Thus to Patroclus fpake, his bcft-b^lov'd. 

Why like a tender girl doft thou complain J 

That ftrives to reach the mother'^ breaft in vain ; 

Mourns by her fide, her knees embraces faft. 

Hangs on her robes, and interrupts her hafte ; 

Yet, when with fondnefs to her arms fhe 's rais'd. 

Still mourns and weeps, and will not be appeas'd ! 

Thus my Patroclus in his grief appears. 

Thus like a froward giri profufe of tears. 

From 
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From Phthia doft thou mournful. tiding)^ hear* 
And to thy friend fome faul meflkge bear ? 
Thy valiant father (if we fame believe) 
The good Menaetius, he is yet alive.: 
And Peleus, tliough in his declining days, 
Reigns o'er his Myrmidons in health and peacej 
Yet, as their lateft obfequies we paid, 
Thou moum'il them living, as already dead. 

Or thus with tears the Grecian heft deplore. 
That with their navy pertfh on the fhorc ; 
And with compaffion their misfortunes view. 
The juft reward to guilt and falfehood due ? 
Impartial heaven avenges thus my wrong. 
Nor fuffers crimes to go ucpimiih'd long. 
Reveal the caufe fo much affli6^s thy mind. 
Nor thus conceal thy fbrrows from thy friend. 
When, gently railing up his drooping head^ 
Thus, with a Hgh, the fad Patroclus faid. 
Godlike Achilles, Peleus' valiant fon! 
Of all our chiefs, the greateft in renown ; 
Upbraid not thus th' afflidled with their woes,. 
Nor triumph now the Greeks fufhun fuch lofs I 
To pity let thy generous breaft incUnCy . ■ 

And fhow thy mind is like thy birth divine. 
For all the valiant leaders of their hoi^. 
Or wounded lie, or are in battle loll. 
UlylTes great in arms, and Diomede, 
Languifh with wounds, and in the navy bleed ; 
This common fate great Agamemnon ihares^ 
And Hem Eurypylus^ itnoNvn'd in wars« 

Whilft 
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Whflft pownfiil drags th' cxpcricncM artiils tryt 
And to their wonitds apt remedies apply : 
Eafing th' afflifted heroes with their Ml, 
Thy breaft alone remains implacable ! 

What, will thy fury thus for ever laft 1 
Let prcfent woes atone for injuries paft ; 
How can thy Ibul retain fuch lafting hate ! 
Thy virtues arc ks ufclefs as they *re great. 
What injurM fnend fibm thee flmll hope redrefs. 
That will not aid the Greeks in fuch diiftrefs ? 
Ufelefs is all the valour that you boaft, 
Deformed with rage, with fuUen fury loft. 

Could cruelty like thine from Feleus come. 
Or be the offspring of fair Thetis' womb ! 
Thee raging feas, thee boifterous waves brought forth. 
And to obdurate rocks thou ow*ft thy birth ! 
Thy ftubbbm nature ftill retains their kind. 
So hard thy heart, {6 favage is thy mind. 

But, if thy boding breall admits of fear. 
Or dreads what facred oracles declare ! 
What awful Thetis in the courts above 
Received from the unerring mouth of Jove ! 

If fo let me the threatening dangers face. 

And head the warlike fquadrons in thy place z 
Whilft me thy valiant Myrmidons obey. 
We yet may turn dve fortune of the day. 
Let me in thy diftinguifli'd arms appear. 
With all thy dreadful equipage of war ; 
That when the Trojans our approaches view. 
Deceived, they ihall retreat, and thmk 'tis you. 

Thus, 
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Thus, from the rage of an infulting hoft. 
We may retrieve that fame the Greeks hare loft; 
Vigorous and frefh, th' unequal fight renew. 
And from our navy force the drooping foe i 
O'er harafs'd men an eafy conqneft gain. 
And drive the Trojans to their walls again* 



On the re-printing MILTON'S Proie Workt^ 
with his Poems written in his Paradise Lobr» 

T^ H S S E facred Kncs with wcnder wc peruiby 
-^ And praife the flights of a fcraphic Muie, 
Till thy feditious profe provokes our rage. 
And foils the beauties of thy brighteft page. 
Thus here we fee transporting fcenet arift, 
Heaven's radiant hoft, and openhig paradiic } 
Then trembling view the dread abyfs beneath, 
Hell's horrid manfions, and the realms of death* 

Whilft here thy bold majdtic numbers riie. 
And range th' embattled legions cf the ikies. 
With annies All the azure plains of lig^t. 
And paint the lively tenors of the fight. 
We own the poet worthy to rehearfe 
Heaven's laiting triumphs in immortal verie : 
But when thy impious mercenary pen 
Infults the bed of princes, bed of men. 
Our admiration turns to juil difdain, 
And we revoke the fond applaofe agaiiw 

a Like 
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Like the fairn angels in their happy date, . 
Thou iharMft their nature, infolence, and fato r 
To harps divine, immortal hymns they fung, 
As fweet thy voice, as fweet thy lyre vaas ftrung. 
As they did rebels to th* Almighty growy 
So thou prophan'ft his image here below. 
Apellate bard ! may not thy guilty ghoft, 
Difcover to its own eternal coft, 
That as they heaven, thou paradife haf( loil ! 
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T O 
SIR HUMPHRY MACKWORTH, 

ON THE MINES, LATE OF SIR GARBERY PRICE. 

WH AT fpacious veins enrich the Britifh foilj 
The various ore?, and Ikilful miner s toil 5 
How ripening metals lie conceal'd in earth. 
And teeming Nature forms the wondroua bhthj 
My ufeful verle, the firft, tranfmits to fame. 
In numbers tun'd, and no unhallow'd flame. 

O generous Mackworth ! could the Mufe impart 
A labour worthy thy aufpicious art ; 
Like thee fucceed in paths untrod before. 
And fecret treafures of the land explore, 
Apollo's felf Ihould on the labour fmile. 
And Dclphos quit for Britain's fruitful ifl^. 

Where fair Sabrina flows around the coaik. 
And aged Dovey m the ocean/s loft, 

Iler 
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Her lofty brows unconquer'd Britain rears, 
And fenc*d with rocks impreghable appears : 
Which like the well-fixM bars of nature fhow, 
To guard the treafures Ihe conceals below. 
For Earth, diftorted with her pregnant womb. 
Heaves up to give the forming embryo room : 
Hence vaft excrefcences of hills arife, 
And mountains fwell to a portentous fize. 
Louring and black the rugged coaft appears, 
Tlie fuUen earth a gloomy furface wears ; 
Yet all beneath, deep as the centre, (hines 
With native wealth, and more than India's mines. 
Thus erring Nature her defers fupplics, 
Indulgent oft to what her Tons defpife : 
Oft in a rude, unfinifhM form, we find 
The nobleft treafure of a generous mind. 

Thrice happy land ! from whofe indulgent womb, 
Such unexhautted ftores of riches come ! 
By heaven belov'd ! form'd by aufpicious fate, 
To be above thy neighbouring nations great! 
Its golden fands no more dial I Tagus boall, 
In Dovey's flood his rival'd empire's loft ; 
Whofe waters now a nobler fund maintain, 
To humble France, and check the pride of Spain. 
Like Egypt'i Nile the bounteous current (hows, 
Difperfing blelfings whercfoc'er it flows ; 
Whofe native treafure 's able to repair 
The lc«ig expences of our Gallic war. 

The ancient Britons arc a hardy race, 
Avcrfe to luxury and (Icthful eafc ; 

D d Their 
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Their necks beneath a foreign yoke ne'er bow'dy 
In war unconquer'd, and of freedom proud ; 
With minds refoiv'd they lafting toils endure, 
Unmix'd their language, and their manners pure* 
Wifely docs Nature fuch an Offspring chufe. 
Brave to defend her wealth, and How to ufe. 
Where third of empire ne'er inflames their veins, 
Kor avarice, nor wild ambition reigns : 
But, low in mines, they conftant toils renew^ 
And through the earth their branching veins porfue. 
As when fbme navy on th' Iberian coafl, 
Chlic'd by the winds, is in the ocean loft ; 
To Neptune's realms a new fupply it brings, 
The ftrength defign'd of European kings : 
Contending divers would the wreck regain, 
And make reprifals on the graiping main : 
Wild in purfuit they are endangered more. 
Then when they combated the ftorms before. 
The miner thus through perils digs his way. 
Equal to theirs, and deeper than the Tea ,* 
Drawing, in peftiiential (learns, his breath, 
Refolv'd to conquer, though he combats death. 
Night's gloomy realms his pointed ftcel invades. 
The courts of Pluto, and infernal (hades ; 
He cuts through mountains, fubterraneous lakes. 
Plying his work, each nervous (Iroke he takes 
Loofens the earth, and the whole cavern (hakes. 
Tlius, with his brawny arms, the Cyclops (hwds. 
To form Jove's lightning with uplifted hands i 

The 
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mderous hammer with a force defcends, 
IS the thunder which his art intends ; 
he flrikes, with each refiftleili blow 
vil yields, and ^tna groans below, 
fam'd inventioDSy ^ackworth, mod adorn 
ner's art, and make the bed return : 
eedy fails, and ufeful engines, ihow 
js richer than the mines below, 
nds of (laves unikill'd Peru maintains; 
nds that labour flill exhauft the gains : 
nds, thy (laves, their ufcful fuccour join» 
thy ore, and labour at thy mine j 
ed hff thy arts, a power they find 
)ui(h realms, where once they lay confined, 
iward, my Mufe, direft thy fteepy flight, 
hniling (hades and beauteous realms invite; 
Britilh bards invoke thee down, 

1 with wealth thy graceful temples crown, 
1 dark retreats purfuetlic winding ore, 
nature's depths, and view her boundlcfs ftorcj 
et caufe in tuneful mcafurcs fing, 

tals firft are fram'd, and whence they fpripg. 

tlie active fan, with chemic flames, 
I porous earth tranfmits his genial beams s 
It impregnating the womb of night, 
>ring (hines with its paternal light : 
in's i(le propitioufly he (hines, 

dcfccnds, and labours in her mines, 
er, urg'd by fubterraneous flames, 
1 ferments, and flows in liquid ftreams^ 

D d 2 Purg'4 
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PUrg'd from their drofs, the nobler parts refine. 

Receive new forms, and with frcfh beauties (hinc. 

Thus fluid parts, unknowing how to burn. 

With cold congeal'd, to folid metals turn : 

For metals only from devouring flame 

Prcfci ve their beauty, and return the fame ; 

Both art and force the well-wrought mafs difdains. 

And 'midilthe fire its native form retains. 

Or whether by creation firft they fprung. 

When yet unpoisM the world's great fabric hung : 

Metals the bafis of the earth were made, 

The bars on which its fix'd foundation *!> laid : 

All fecond caufes they difdain to own, 

And from th' Almighty's Fiat fprung alone. 

Nature in fpccious beds prefcrvcs her (lore, 
And keeps unmixM the well-compa£led ore ; 
The fpreading root a numerous race maintains 
Of branching limbs, and far -extended veins : 
Thus, from its watery ftore, a fpring fupplies 
The IcfTer fticams that round its fountain rife ; 
Which bounding out in fair meanders play, 
And o'er the meads in diflTerent currents ftray. 

Methinks I fee the rounded metal fpread, 
To be ennobled with our monarch's head : 
About the globe th' admired coin lliall run. 
And make the circle of its parent fun. 

How are thy realms, triumphant Ilritain, blcill 
Enrich'd with more than all the diftant weft ! 
Thy fons, no more betray *d witli hopes of gain. 
Shall tempt the dangers of a faithJcfb main^ 

Traffic 
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Sc no more abroad for foreign fpoil, 
)lied with richer from their native foil. 
)ovey*s flood ihall numerous traders come, 
loy'd to fetch the Britifli bullion home, 
)ay their tributes to its bounteous fhore^ 
rning laden with the Cambrian ore. 
abfent fleet Potoii's race Ihall mourn, 
wifli in vain to fee our iails return ; 
: mifers heaping up their ufclefs llore, 
^'d with their wealth, amldfl their riches poor. 
:re-e*erthe Britifii banners arc difplay'd, 
fuppliant nations fliall implore our aid : 
, thus compeird,thc greater worlds confefs 
■nfelves oblig'd, and fuccour'd by the lefs. 
3w Cambria's mines were to her offspring known, 
s facred verfe tranfmits the ftory down : 
.in, a bard of the infpircd train, 
1 myftic numbers charm'd the Britifli plain ; 
v"d by Phoebus, and the tuneful Nine, 
bng was facred, and his art divine : 
n Sabrina's fruitful banks he flood, 
vondrous verfe rcftrain'd the liftcning flool ; 
ftream's bright Goddcfji rais'd her awful head, 
to her cave the artful fhcpherd led. 
vvift-dufcending ftq^s the youth purfucs, 
rich in ore the fpacious mountain views, 
ds diftinft the well rang'd metals lay, 
rrfing rays, and counterfeiting day. 
filvcr, fhedding beams of orient light, 
k with too fierce a glare his aking light; 

Dd 3 .Like 
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Like rifing flames the ruddy copper ihow'd. 
And fpread its bluifaes o'er the dark abode : 
Frofufe of raysy and with uhnTaPd beams. 
The liquid filver flow'd in reftlefs ftreams r 
Nor India's fparkling gems are half fo bright. 
Nor waves abore, that (hine with heavenly light j 
When thus the Goddefs fpake ; Harmonious Youth, 
Kever'd for numbers fraught with (acred truth ! 
Belov'd by heaven ! attend while I relate 
The fix'd decree, and dark events of fate. 
Conceal'd thefe treafures lie in Nature's womb^ 
Tor future times, and ages yet to come. 
When many long revolving years are run, 
A hero (hall afcend the Briti(h throne, 
Who(e numerous triumphs (hall Augufta grace. 
In arms renown'd, ador'd for plenteous peace. 
Beneath his fway a generous youth (hall rife. 
With virtues bleft, in happy councils wife; 
Rich with the (poils of Learning's various (lore. 
Commanding arts, yet (lill acquiring more. 
He, with fuccefs, (hall enter this abode, 
And nature trace in paths before untrod ; 
The fmiling offspring from her womb remove. 
And with her entrails glad the realms above. 
O youth, relerv'd by more aufpicious fate. 
With fam'd improvements to oblige the (bte ! 
By wars impoverUh'd, Albion mourns no more. 
Thy well-wrought mines forbid her to be poor 
The earth, thy great exchequer, ready lies. 
Which all defeat of failing funds fupplies ; 

Thoi 
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t a nation's preffing wants relieve^ 

in lavUh more than thou canft give. 

vfackworth, fixes thy immortal name, 

:'s darling) and the boail of fietme ; 

- virtues on secord fliall ftand, 

with ai^s IQ^ grace^ with wealdi earith the lasd* 
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O V I D ' S 

ART OF LOVE. 

BOOK THE SECO ND*. 

"Vr OW lo Paean fing ! now wreaths prepare ! 
•*-^ And with repeated los fill the air: 
The prey is fall'n in my fuccefsful toils, 
My artful nets inclofe the lovely fpoils : 
My numbers now, ye fmiling lovers, crown, 5 

And make your poet deathlefs in renown : 
With lading fame my verfe Ihall be inrolTd, 
And I pefcrr'd to all the Bards of old. 
Thus Paris from the warlike Spartans bore 
Their ravi{h*d bride ; to Ida's diftant ftiore lo 

ViiSlorius Pelops thus in triumph drove 
The vanquilli'd maid, and thus enjoy'd his love. 
Stay, eager youth ! your bark 's but under fail ; 
The diftant port requires a profperous gale. 
'Tis not enough the yielding beauty 's found, 15 

And with my aid your artful palfion crown*d ; 

* The First Book of Ovid's ** Art of Lo\'e," is 
printed in this Colle6lion, among the poems of Mi"- 
Dryden ; the THIRD, among thofe of Mr. CoN- 
GREVE. Mr. Pope's hand-wriung enables us toafcribe 
the Second to Dr. Yalden. N. 
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The conqutfts our fuccefsful condu£^ gain'd. 

With art mull be fccur'd, by arts maiotain'd. 

The glory's more to guard, than win the prize; 

There all the toil and threatening danger lies. fo 

If ever, Cupid, now indulgent prove, 

O Venus ! aid ; thou charming Queen of Love ! 

Kind Erato, let thy aufpicious name 

Inipire the work, and raife my generous flame. 

The labour 's great ! a method I dcfign . 15 

For Love ; and will the fettcr'd god confine: 

The god that roves the fpacious world around. 

In every clime> and diilant region found ; 

A6^ive and light, his wings elude our guard. 

And to confine a deity is hard : ^^ 

His gueft from flight Minos inclos'd around. 

Yet he with wings a daring paflage found. 

Thus Daedalus her offspring firft confined : 

Who with a bull in lewd embraces join'd : 

Her teeming womb the horrid crime confcft'd ; 3.5 • 

Big with a human bull, half man, half bcaft. 

Said he, juft Minos, belt of human -kind. 

Thy mercy let a profirate exile find. 

By fates compell'd my native fhores to fly. 

Permit me, where I durft not live, to die. 40 

Enlarge my fan, if you neglect my tears. 

And (how companion to his blooming years : 

Let not the youth a long confinement mourn. 

Oh free the fon, or let his fire return ! 

Thus he implored, but iUll implor'd in vain^ . 45* 

Nor could the freedom that he fought, obtain. 

Convinc'd 
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ConTinc'd at liengtfa r Now, Daedalus, he cry'd*^ 
Here 's fubje6^ for thy art that ^s yet untryM, 
Minos the earth commands, and guards die fea. 
No pafs the land aflbrds, the deep no way : 59 

Heaven 's only free, we'll heaven's aufpiciour height^ 
Attempt to'paiii where kindtr fates invite ! 
Favour, ye powers above, my daring flight 5 
Misfortunes oft prove to invention kind, 
Inftru£^ our wit, and aid the labouring mind : "^ 55 

For who can credit men> in wild defpair. 
Should foroe apaifage through the yielding air ! 
Feathers for wings deAgn'd the artift choie. 
And bound with thread- his forming pinions cloie : 
With tempered wax the pointed ends he wrought, to- 
And to perfe£tion his new labours brought. 
The finiih'd wings^hi8 fmiling ofipring views. 
Admires the work, notconfcious of their uie : 
To whom the father laid,. Obierve aright, 
Ofaferve, my ion, thefe inftruments of flight. 65 

In vain the tyrant our eieape retards^ 
The heavens hecannot, all but heaven he guards | 
Though earth and feas elude thy Other's care^ 
Thefe wings fliall waft us through the fpaciout sir. 
Nor (hall my fon celeftialfignt furvey, 70 

Far from the radiant Virgin take your way r 
Or where Bootes die chill'd north commands. 
And with hit fauchion dread Orionifauids ; 
ril go before, me ftill retain in fight, 
IVhere-t'er I lead, fecureiy mike your fli^^ 75 

Fos 
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>u]d we upward ibar too near die fun> 
'^d with heat, the liquid wax will run r 
r the Teas an humhler flight maintain^ 
umes will fufler hy the ileaming main, 
tium keep, the winds obferve aright : 
inds will aid* your advantageous flighl. 
tion'd thus, and thus inform'd him long, 
eful bird's inffru£t their tender young : 
reading wings then to his (boulders bound, 
iy pois*^d, and rais*d him from the ground, 
d for flight, his aged arms embrace 
tider youth, whilft tears overflow his facci 
there was, from whence the anxious pair 
their wings, and forth they lanchM in air : 
is expanded plumes the artifl plies, 
s his Ton, and lead^ along the (kies ;^ 
with the novelty of flight, the boy 
i in the air, and upward* fprings with joy, 
gler views them from the diflant fhand^ 
lits the labours of his trembling hand, 
hey pa(b, and'Naxos in their flight, 
:los, with Apollo's prefcnce bright 
their right Lebinthos' fliores they found; 
tfut lakes and fliady groves renown*d. 
he afpiring boy forgot his fears, 
th hot youth andunexperienc'd years : 
s he foar'd, maintained a lofty ftrokc, 
5 dircfting father's way forfook. 
X, of heat iropati«nt> melted ruOf 
id his wings fuftain that blaze of ilixu 
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From heaven he views the fatal depths below, 
Whilft kilUng fears prevent the diftant blow. 
His ilruggling arms now no aifidance And, 
Nor poile the body, nor receive the wind. ^ 
. Falling, his father he implores in vain. 
To aid his flight, and finking limbs fudain; 
His name invokes, till the expiring found 
Far in the floods with Icarus was drown'd. 
The parent mourns, a parent now no more. 
And fecks the abfent youth on every Ihore ; 
Where's my lov'd fon, my Icarus ! he cries ; 
Say in what diftant region of the Ikies, 
Or faithlefs clime, the youthful wanderer flies ! 
Then view'd his pinions fcattcr'd o'er the ftream, 
The fhorc his bones recciv'd, the waves liis name. 1 20 
Minos with walls attempted to detain 
His flying guefts, but did attempt in vain : 
Yet the wing'd god fliall to our rules fubmit. 
And Cupid yield to more prevailing wit. 

ThelTalian arts in vain ralh lovers ufe, 125 

In vain with drugs the fcomful maid abufe : 
The fkilful'ft potions inefTedlual prove, 
Ufelefs ^re magic remedies in love : 
Could charms prevail, Circe had proved her art, 
Aivd fond Medea fix'd her Jafon's heart, 130 

Nor tempt with philters the difdainful dame j 
They rage infpire, create a frantic flame : 
Abftain from guilt, all vicious arts remove, 
And make your paffion worthy of her love. 

f I . Diftrufl 
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iftruft your empty form and boafted face ; 135 

The nymph engage a thoufand nobler ways : 
To fix her vanquifli'd heart intirely thine, 
Accomplifh'd graces to your native join. 
Beauty 's but frail, a charm that foon decays, 
Its luftre fades as rolling years increafe, 
And ageftill triumphs o*er the ruin'd face. 
This truth the fair but fliort-liv'd lily fhows. 
And prickles that furvive the faded rofe. 
Learn, lovely boy, be with inftruftion wife ! 
Beauty and youth mif-fpcnt are paft advice. 14^ 

Then cultivate thy mind with Wit and Fame, 
Thofe lafting charms furvive the funeral flame. 

With arts and fciences your breaft improve. 
Of high import are languages in love : 
The fam'd Ulyfles was not fair nor young, 150 

But eloquent and charming with his tongue : 
And yet for him contending beauties ftrove. 
And every fea-nymph fought the hero's love, 
Calypfo moum*d when he forfook her ihorcs. 
And with fond waves detained his hafty oars. 155 

Oft (he inquir'd of ruin'd Iliunfs fate. 
Making him oft the wondrous talc relate ; 
Which with fuch grace his florid tongue could frame, 
The ftory ftill was new, tho* ftill the fame. 
Now (landing on the (hores, again declare, 160 

Calypfo cry'd, yourfam'd exploits in war. 
He with a v^and, a flender wand he bore. 
Delineates every adlion on the (hore. 

Here's 
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Here*t Troy, fays he, then draws the walls in fand : 

There Simois flows, here my battalions (land. 165 

A field there was, (and then defcribes tlie field) 

Where Dolon, with rewards deceiv'd, we liiird. 

Juftthus entriench'd imagine Rhefus lies, 

And here we make his warlike ftccds ovr prize. 

Much he defcrib'd, when a dcftru£live wave 

Waih'd off the (lender Troy, and rolling gave 

To Rhefus and his tents one common grave. 

Long with delight his charming tongue (he heard. 

The well-rais'd pafiion in her looks appcaf d : . 

The goddefs weeps to view his fpreadhng fails, 175 

So much a foldier with the fex prevails. 

Diftruft thy form, fond youth, and learn to Icnow, 

There 's more requir'd in love than empty fhow. 

With juft difdain (he treats the haughty mind, 

*Tis complaifance tliat makes a-bcautj kind. 1 8« 

The hawk we hate that always lives in arms. 

The raging woif that every flock alarms : 

But the roildfwallow none with -toils infefts. 

And none the foft Cbaonian bird molefts. 

Debates avoid, and rude contention fhun ; tS^ 

A woman *8 with fubmiflive language won. 

Let the wife rail, and injur'd hufband fwear. 

Such freedoms areallow'-d themarry'd pair: 

Difcord and ftrife to nuptial beds belong. 

The portion juflifics a clamorous tongue. 19^ 

With tender vows the yielding maid endear. 

And let her only figh« and wiihes hear. 

.3 Con- 
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Contrive with words and a6Hons to delight, 
kill charm her ear, and ftill oblige her fight. 

•I no inftru6lion8 to the rich impart, 1^5 

le needs not, that prcfent«, my ufelefs art : 
The giving lover 's handfome, valiant, wife, 
iis happy fortune is above advice. 

to the needy fmg ; though poor, I love*, 
ind, wanting wealth, with melting language move. 200 
lis honour florms a flubborn damfcl's door^ 

'm cautious to aflfront, becaufe I 'm poor« 
Vith pleafing arts I court, with arts pofTefs ; 
)r if I 'ra boiunteous, 'tis in promifes. 
Lnrag'd, I ruffled once Corinna*s hair, lOt 

-,ong was I banifh*d by the injur'd fair ; 
^ong mournful nights for this con rura*d alone, 
'lor could my tears the furious maid atone, 
keeping, fhe vow'd, a fuit of point I tore? 
•'alfely fhe vow'd, but I muft purchafe more. 2x0 

vlake not your guilty mailer's crime your«wn. 
Jut by my puniflimentmy error fhunj 
ndecent fury from her fight remove, 
•lo pafTion let your miflrefs know, but love. 

Yet if the haughty nymph 's unkind and coy, 21 e 
Dr fhuns your fight ; have {>atience, and enjoy. 
^y flow degrees we bend the flubbdrn bow ; 
l^t force refills, with art will pliant grow, 
n vain we flem a torrent's rapid force, 
iut fwim with eaie, complying with its courfe. ^2# 
(y gentler arts we fava^e bealls reclaim, 
Lnd lions, bulls, and farious tigers tame, 

n 
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Fiercely Atlanta o'er the foreft rov'd, 

Cruel and wild, and yet at lad fhe lovM. 

Melanion long deplored his hopelefs flame, 225 

And, weeping, in the woods purfued the fcornful dame : 

On his fubmiflive neck her toils he wore. 

And with his miftrefs chac'd the dreadful bo^r. 

Arm'd to the woods I bid you not repair, 

Nbr follow over hills the favage fair : 230 

My foft injunftions lefs fevere you '11 find, 

Eafy to learn, and fram'd to every mind. 

Her wifhes never, nor her will withiland ; 

Submit, you conquer; ferve, and you *ll command. 

Her words approve, deny what (he denies j 235 

Like, where flie likes ; and where Ihe fcorns, defpife. 

Laugh when fhe fmiles : when fad, diffolve in tears ; 

Let every gefture fympathize with hers. 

If ihc delights, as women will, in play. 

Her flakes return, your ready lofings pay. 240 

When (lie 's at cards, or rattling dice (he throws, 

Connive at cheats, and generoufly lofe. 

A fmiling winner let the nymph remain. 

Let your plcas'd miftrefs every conqueft gain. 

In heat, with an umbrello ready ftand ; 245 

When walking, offer your officious hand. 

Her trembling hands, though you fuftain the cold, 

Cherifh, and to your warmer bofom hold. 

Think no inferior office a difgrace; 

No aftion, that a miftrefs gains, is bafe, 250 

The hero that eluded Juno's fpite. 

And every monftcr overcame in fightj 

That 
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That paft Co many bloody labours o'er, 

And well defer v'd that heav'n whofe weight he bore : 

Arnidil Ionian damfcls carding ftands, 255 

And grafps the diftaflFwith obedient hands; 

In all commands the haughty dame obeys ; 

And who difdains to acl like Hercules ? 

If fhe *s at law, be fure commend the laws, 

Solicit with the judge, or plead her caufe. 26» 

With patience at the afiignation wait. 

Early appear, attend her coming late. 

Whene*erihe wants a meflenger, awav, 

And her commands with flying feet obey. 

When late from fupper (he 's returning home^ 26$ 

And calls her fervant, as a fervant come. 

She for the country air retires from town, 

You want a coach, or horfe, why foot it down : 

Let not the fultry fcafon of the year. 

The falling fnows, or conftant rain deter. 270 

Love is a warfare ; an ignoble floth 

Seems equal contemptible in both : 

In both are watchings, duels, anxious cares. 

The foldier thus, and thus the lover fares ; 

W^ith rain he 's drench'd, with piercing tempers fhakes^ 

And on the colder eatth his lodging takes. 

Fame fays that Phcrbus kept Admetus' herd ; 

And coaifely in an humble cottage far*d j 

T^o fervile offices the god denyM ; 

liearn this, ye lovers, and renounce yourpride, jt8o 

When all exccfs is to vour roiftrcfs hard. 
When every dooriecur'd, and window barr'd ; 

Ec The 
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The roof untile, fome defperate palTage find s 

You cannot be too bold to naake her kind : 

Ohy how (be '11 clafp you when the dangen o*er, if $ 

And value your defenring pailion more ! 

Tiius through the boifterous feas Leander mafd. 

Not to pofltrfs, but fiiew how much he loir'd. 

NorbluHiing think how low you condcfcend 
To court her maidi, and make each flare your friend : 
Each by their names familiarly (alute. 
And beg them to promote your amorous fult. 
Perhaps a bribe *% requir'd ; your bounty fliow. 
And from your (lender fortime part beftow. 
A double bribe the chamber-maid (ecuret ; 295 

And when the favorite 's gatn'd, the fair is yoor's. 
She '11 add, to every thing you do, a grace. 
And watch the wanton hours, and time her praiie. 
When (ervants merry make, and feaft and play. 
Then give herfomething to keep holiday. 300 

Retain them every one, the porter moft, 
And her who nightly guards the happy coaft. 

I no profufe nor coftly gifts commend. 
But chooie and time it well, whate'er you fend. 
FiDvide the produ6t of the early year, 305 

And let your boy the rural prefcnt bear ; 
Tell her 'twas frefh, and from your manor brought. 
Though ftale, and in the fuburb market bought. 
The firft ripe cluftcr let your midrefseat. 
With chefnuts, melons, and fair peaches treat : 310 

Some larger fiih, or choicer fowl preient : 
They recoaunead your paiiion> wbcxe they 're knt, 

'TIs 
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'Tis withthefc arts thechildlefs mifer's caught. 

Thus future legacies are baicly bought : 

But may his name \vith infamy be curft, 315 

That pra6tis*d them on love, and woman firft! 
In tender fonncts moft your fiame rehearfe. 

But who, alas ! of late are mov'd by rerfc ? 

Women a wealthy-treating fool admire. 
Applaud your wit, but coftly gifts require. ^to 

This is the golden age, all worihip gold. 
Honours ajTe purchas'd. Love and Beauty {6\d» 
Should Homer come with his harmonious trains 
And not prefent, Homer's tum'd out again. 
Some of the fex have fcnfo, their number *» finall ; 31$ 
Moft ignorant, yet vain pretenders all : 
Flatter aright, fmooth empty ftanzas fend j 
They feldom {enftf but found and rhyme commend. 
Should you with art compofe each poliih'd line. 
And make her, like your numbers, all divine : 339 
Yet fhe '11 a treat, or worthlefs toy prefer 
To aU th' immortal poet's boafted care. 
But he that covets to retain her hcait, 
Let him apply his flattery with art : 
With lafting raptures on her beauty gaze, 33 $ 

And make her form the fubjectof his praife. 
Purple commend, when Ihe 's in purple dreft'd j 
In fcarlet, fwear fhe looks in fcarlet beft : 
Array 'd in gold, her graceful mien adore. 
Vowing thoie eyes tranfcend the fparkling ore,. 340 

With prudence place each compliment aright, 
Though clad in crape> let homely crape delight. 

Eea. la 
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In forted colours, praife a vary*d drefs ; 

In night-cloaths, or commode, let either pleafe. 

Or when fhe combs, orwhen ihe curls her hair, 345 

Commend her curious art and gallant air. 

Singing, her voice, dancing, her ftep admire, 

Applaud when fhe dedfts, and dill defire : 

Let all her words anda£);ions wonder raiie, 

View her with raptures, and with raptures praife. 350 

Fierce as Medufa though your mifhrefs prove, 

Thefe arts "will teach the flubborn beauty loyc% 

Be cautious left you over-afb your part. 
And temper your hypocrify with art t 
Let no falfe a£iion give your words the lie, 3 5 j 

For, undeceived, fhe *s ever after fhy. 
In Autumn oft, when the luxurious year 
Purples the grape, and fhows the vintage near; 
When fultry heats, when colder blafts arife. 
And bodies languifh with inconftant fkies : 36O 

If vitious heaven infc£ls her tender veins. 
And in her tainted blood fome fever reigns ; 
Then your kind vows, your pious care beftow. 
The bleffings you expefl to reap, then fow : 
Think nothing naufeous in her loath'd difeafc, -365 
But with your ready hand contrive to pleafe : 
Weep in her fight, then fonder kifTes give. 
And let her burning lips your tears receive. 
Much for her fafety vow, but louder fpeak. 
Let: the nymph hear the lavifh vows you make. 370 

As health returns, fo let your joys appear. 
Oft finile with hope, and oft confefs jour icar. 

I This 
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This in her breaft remains, thefe pleafmg charms 

Secure a pafla^^c to her grateful arms. 

Re^ch nothing nauleous to her tafle or fight, 375 

Officious only when you moft delight : 

Nor bitter draughts, nor hated medicines give; 

Let her from rivals what flie loaths receive. 

Thofe profperous winds that launch'd our bark from fhore, 

When out at fea aflift its courfe no more : 3 80 

Time will your knowledge in our art improve. 

Give ftrength and vigour to your forming love. 

Tlie dreadful bull was but a calf, when young; 

The lofty oak but from an acorn fprung : 

From narrow fprings the nobleft currents flow, 385 

But fwell their floods, and fpread them as they go. 

Be converfant with love, no toils refufe. 

And conquer all fatigues with frequent ufe. 

Still let her hear yourfighs, your paflion view, 

And night and day the flying maid purfue. 390 

Then paufe awhile ; by fallow fields we^ain ; 

A thirfty foil receives the wclcfomerain. 

rhyllis was calm while with Demophoon blefs'd. 

His abfence wounded moft her raging breaft : 

Thus his chafte confort for UlyfTcs burn'd, 395 

And Laodamia thus her abient hufband mourr/d : 

With fpced return, you 'rcruin'd by delays, 

Some happy youth may foon fupply your place. 

When Sparta's prince was from his Uwlen gone. 

Could Helen be content to lie alone ? 4.00 

She in his bed recciv'd her amorous gucft,, 

Aiidi nightly clafp'd him to her panting breaft. 

Ec 3 Unthinking 
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Unthinking cuckold, to a proverb blind ! 

What J truft a beau and a fair wife behind ! 

Let furious hawks thy trembling turtles keep, 405 

And to the mountain woh-es commit thy ihcep : 

Helen is guiltlefs, and her lover's crime 

But what yourfelf would aft another time ! 

The youth was prefling, rfie dull hufband gone. 

Let every woman make the cafe her owfii : 410 

Who could a prince, by Venus fcnt, rcfufe ? 

The cuckold's negligence is her excufe. 

But not the foaming boar whom fpcars furround, 
Revenging on the dogs his mortal \vound. 
Nor lionefs, whofe young receive the breaft, 
Nor viper by unwary footftcps preft ; 
Nor drunkard by th' Aonian god pofTeft, 
Tranfcend the woman's rage, by fury led. 
To find a rival in her injur'd bed. 
With fire and iword fhe flies, the frantic dame 420 

Difdains the thoughts of tendemefs or (hame. 
Her offspring's blood cntag'd Medea fpilt> 
A cruel mother, for the father's guilt. 
And Progne's unrelenting fury proves, 
That dire revenge purfues neglefted loves . 42$ 

Where facred ties of honour arc dcftroy'd. 
Such errors cautious lovers muft avoid. 
Think not my precepts conftancy enjoin, 
Venus avert ! far nobler 's my defign% 
At large enjoy, conceal your paffion wdl^ 43d 

Nor ufe the modiih vanity to tell ": 

Afoii 
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Avoid prefenting of fufpefted toys, 

Nor to an hour confine your varied joys : 

Defert the fliades you did frequent before. 

Nor make them confcious to a new amour. 435 

The nymph, when fhe betrays, difdains your guilt. 

And, by fuch falfehood tatight, ihe learns to jilt. 

While with a wife Atrides liv*d content. 

Their loves were mutual, and flie innocent : 

But when inflam'd with every charming. face, 440 

Her Icwdncfs ftill maintained an equ^l pace. 

Chryfes, at fame had told her, pray*d in vain. 

Nor could by gifts his captive girl obtain ; 

Mournful Brifcis, thy coniplaints fhe heard. 

And how his luft the tedious war deferr'd. 445 

This tamely heard, but with refentment view'd 

The vi£lor by his beauteous Have fubdued : 

With rage fiie faw her own ueglefted charms. 

And took -^gifthus to her injur*d arms. 

To luft and fhame by his example led, ^-^ 

Who durft fo openly profane her bed. 

What you conceal, her more obferving eye 
Perhaps betrays t with oaths the faft deny ; 
And boldly give her jealoufy the lie ; 
Not too fubmifliTc <cem, nor over-kind ; 45 c 

lliefe are the fymptoms of a guilty mind : 
But no carefles, no endearments fpare. 
Enjoyment pacifies the angry fair. 

There are, that ftrong provjiting potions praife, 
And oatnrc with pernicious medicines raife : 460 
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Nor drugs, nor herbs, will what you fancy prove. 

And I pronounce them poifonous all in love. 

Some pepper bruis'd with feeds of nettles join,. 

And clary ftecp in bowls of mellow wine : 

Venus is moft averfe to forc'd delights, 465 

Extorted Barnes pollute her genial rites ; 

With fiflies fpawn thy feeble nerves recruit. 

And with eringo's hot falacious root : 

The goddcfs worfliip'd by th* Erycian f\vains 

IViegara's white {ballot, fo faint, difJains. 470r 

New eggs they take, and honey's liquid juice. 

And leaves and apples of the pine infufe. 

Prefcribe no more, my Mule, nor medicines give: 

Beauty and youth need no provocative. 

You that conceal'd your fecret crimes before, 47$ 
Proclaim them. now, now publifh each amour. 
Nor tax me with inconftancy j we find 
The driving bark requires a veering wind : 
Now northern blafls we court,, now fouthem gales. 
And every point befriends our Ihifted fails. 480* 

Thus chariot-drivers with a flowing rein 
Dire<Sl their deeds, then curb them in again* 
Indulgence oft corrupts tlie faithlefs dame. 
Secure from rivals fhe negle6b your flame : 
The mind without variety is cloy'd, 48^ 

And naufcatcs pleafures it has long cnjoyM. 
But as a fire, whofe wafted ftrength declines* 
Converts to alhes, and but faintly fhines ; 
When fulphur*s brought, the fpreading flames return, . 
And glowing embers with frcih fury burn : 490 
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A rival thus th' ungrateful maid reclaims. 

Revives defire, and feeds her dying flames : 

Oft make her jealous, give your fondnefs o'er. 

And teaze her often with fome new amour. 

Happy, thrice happy youth, with plcafures bleft. 

Too great, to cxquifite to be exprcft, 

That view 'ft the anguifh of her jealous brcaft ! 

Whene'er thy guilt the fliglited beauty knows, 

She fwoons j her voice, and then her colour goes. 

Oft would my fuiious nymph, in burning rage, 500 

Affault my locks, and with her nails engage; 

Then how fhe *d weep, what piercing glances caft ! 

And vow to hate the pcrjurM wretch at laft. 

Let not your miftrcfs long your falfchood mourn : 

Kegle£led fondnefs will 'to fury turn. eoc. 

But kindly clalp her in your arms again, 

And on your brcaft her drooping head fuftain : 

Whilft weeping kifs, amidft her tears enjoy. 

And with excefs of blifs her rage deftroy. 

ILct her awhile lament, awhile complain, eio 

TTien die with pleafure, as flie dy'd with pain. 

Enjoyment cures her with its powerful charms. 

She '11 fign a pardon in your aftive arms. 

Firft nature lay an undigefted mafs, 
Heaven, earth, and ocean, wore one common face : 515 
Then vaulted heaven was framM, waves earth inclos'd ; 
And Chaos was in beauteous form difpos'd j 
The beafts inhabit woods, the birds the air. 
And to the floods the fcaly fry repair. 
5fankind alone enjoy'd no certain place, ,^0. 

On rapine liv*d, a rude unpolifh'd race : 

Caves 
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Caves were their houfes, herbs their food and bed, 

Whilft each a favage from the other fled. 

Love firft difarmM the fiercenefs of their mind. 

And in one bed the men and women join*d, 525 

The yottth was eager, but unikilPd in joy, 

>for was the unexperienced virgin coy ! 

They knew no courtfliip, no inftruftor found. 

Yet they enjoy*d, and blefs'd the pleafing wound. 

The birds with conforts propagate their kind, 530 

And fporting fifh their finny beauties find : 

In amorous folds the wanton ferpents twine. 

And dogs with their falacious females join. 

The lufty bull delights his friiking dames, 

And more lafcivious goat her male inflames. ^35 

Mares furious grow with love, their boundaries force. 

Plunging through waves to meet the neighing horfe. 

Go on, brave youth, thy generous vigour try. 

To the refenting maid this charm apply : 

Love's foftening pleafures every grief remove, 540 

There 's nothing that can can make your peace like love. 

From drugs and philtres no redrefs you *11 find, 

But nature with your miftrefs will be kind. 

The love that *s unconftrain'd will long endure, 

Machaon's art was falfe, but mine is fure. 545 

Whillt thus I fung, inflam*d with nobler fire, 
I heard the great Apollo's tuneful lyre ; 
His hand a branch of fpreading laurel bore. 
And on his head a laurel wreath he wore j 
Around he call diffufive rays of light, 550 

Confefling all the god to human fi|;ht. 

Thou 
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Thou mafter of lafdvious arts, he faid. 

To my frequented fane thy pupils lead : 

Anii there infcribe in charaftcrs of gold, 

Thrs celebrated fentence you *ll behold. 555 

l^irft know yourfelf ; who to himfclf is known. 

Shall love with conduft, and his wiihes crown. 

Where Nature has a handfomc face bcftow'd. 

Or graceful (hape, let both be often ihow'd : 

Let men of wit and humour filence fliun^ 560 

The artJft fing, and foldier blufter on ; 

Of long harangues, ye eloquent, take heed, 

Nor thy damn'd works, thou teazing poet, read. 

Thus Phcebus fpake : A juft obedience give, 

AndtheTe injunftions from a god receive. 565 

I myfteries unfold ; to my advice 
Attend, ye vulgar lovers, and grow wi{c. 
The thriving grain in barveft often fails : 
Oft- profp'rous winds turn adverfe to our fails : 
Few are the pleafures, though the toils are great : 579 
Witli patience muft fubmiflive lovers wait. 
What hares on Athos, bees onUyblafeed, 
Or berries on the circling ivy breed ; 
As (hells on Tandy (hores, as flars above. 
So numerous are the fure fatigues of love. ^70 

The lady 's gone abroad, you 're told ; though ieeiiy 
Diftrufl your eyes, believe her not within. 
Her lodgings on the promised night are cloiei 
Refent it not, but on the earth repofe. 
Her maid will cry, with an infuking t»ne, ^ 80 

What makes you fkuotcr hue ? you ibt, be gone. 

With 
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With moving words the cruel nymph intreat. 
And place your garland on the bolted gate. 
Why do I light and vulgar precepts ufc ? 
A nobler fubje£t now infpire» my Mufe : 585* 

Approaching joys I fing; ye youths draw near, 
Liften ye happy lovers and give ear : 
The labour 's great, and daring is my (bng. 
Labours and great attempts to Love belong. 
Af from the facred oracles of Jove 59a 

Receive thefc grand myfterious truths in Love. 
Look down when fhe the ogling fpaik invites. 
Nor touch the confcious tablets when Hjf writes. 
Appear not jealous, though ihe 's much from home. 
Let her at plcafure go, unqueilion'd come. 595 

This crafty hulbands to their wives permit. 
And learn, when ike *s engag'd, to winfc at it. 
I my own frailties modeftly confefs 5 
And, blufliing, give thofe precepts I tranfgrefs ; 
Shall I, with patience, the known fignal hear, 600 

Retire, and leave a happy rival there ! 
What ! tamely fuffer the provoking wrong,. 
And be afraid to ufe my hands or tongue ! 
Corinna*s hufband kifs'd her in my fight; 
I beat the faucy fool, and feiz'd my right. 605 

I like a fury for my nymph engage. 
And like a mad-man, when I mifs her,, rage. 
My paflion ftill prevails, convinc'd I yield I 
He that fubmits to this is better ikill'd. 

Expofe not, though you find her guilty flame, 610 
Lefl fhe abandoa modeily and fhame ; 

Conceal 
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Conceal her faults, no fecret crimes upbraid ; 

Nothing 's fo fond as a fufpcfted maid, 

Dilcover'd love increafes with dcfpair, 

When both alike the guilt and fcandal fliare : 61$ 

All Icnfcof modcdy they lofe intimc, 

Whilfteach encourages the other's crime. 

In heaven this iiory 's fam*d above the reft, 
Amongft th' immortal drolls a ftanding jeft : 
How Vulcan two tranfgreffing lovers caught, Ci^ 

And every god a pleas'd fpeftator brought. 
Great Mars for Venus felt a guilty flame, 
Negle6led war, andown'd a lover's name; 
To his defires the Queen of Love inclined ; 
No nymph in^hpavcn 's fo willing, none fokind. 62$ 
Oft the lafcivious fair, with fcornful pride. 
Would Vulcan's foot 'and footy hands deride. 
Yet both with decency their pafTion bore. 
And modelUy conceal 'd the clofe amour. 
But by the fun betray'd in their embrace, 
(For what efcapcs the fun*s obferving rays ?) 
He told th* affronted god of his difgrace. 
Ah foolifli fun ! and much unlkill'd in love 
Thou haft an ill example fet above ! 
Never a fair offending nymph betray, 63 j 

She'll gratefully oblige you every way: 
The crafty fpoufe around his bed prepares 
Nets that deceive the eye, and fecret fnares : 
A journey feigns, th' impatient lovers met. 
And naked wore expos'd in Vulcan's net. ^40 

The 
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The gods deride the criminals in chains. 

And fcarce from tears the Queen of Loverefr<uns t 

Kor could her hands conceal her guilty face^ 

She wants that cover for another place. 

To furly Mars a gay fpe6tator faid, €45' 

Why fo uneafy in that envy'd bed ? 

On me transfer your chains ; I *U freely eoroe 

For your relcafe, and fuffcr in your room. 

At length, kind Neptune, freed by thy defires. 

Mars goes for Crete, to Paphos flie retires, 

Their loves augmented with revengeful fires j 

Now convcrfant with infamy and fhame. 

They fet no bounds to their licentious fiame« 

But, honeft Vulcan, what xv^s thy pretence. 

To aft fo much unlike a god of fenfe ? 655 

They fm in publick, you the ihame repent, 

Convinc'd that loves increafe with punifiiment. 

Though in your power, a rival ne'er expofe. 

Never his intercepted joys difclofe : 

This I command, Venus commands the fame, 660! 

Vl^ho hates the fuares fiie once fuftain'd with (hame* 
What impious wretch will Ceres' rites expofe. 

Or Juno's folemm myfteries difclofe ! 

His witty torments Tantalus deferves. 

That thirfts in waves, and viewing banquets (larres. 665 

But Venus mod in fccrecy delights j 

Away, ye bablers, from her (ilentrkes J 

No pomp her myfteries attends, no noife ! 

No founding brafs proclaims the latent )oys !. 

With 
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With folded arms the happy pair poffcfi, 

Nor ihould the fond betraying tongue confefs 

Thofe raptures, which no language can expreis. 

When naked Venus caft her robes afide. 

The parts obfcene her hands extended hide : 

No girl on propagating beafts will gaze, 675 

But hangs her head, and turns away her face. 

We darkened beds and doors for love provide; 

What nature cannot, decent habits hide. 

Love darknefs courts, at moil a glimmering light, 

Toraife our joys, and jud oblige the fight. 6S0 

Ere happy men beneath a roof were laid. 

When oaks provided them with food and (hade; 

Some gloomy cave receiv'd the wanton pair ; 

For light too modeft, and unfhaded air ! 

From public view they decently retir'd, 685 

And fecretly perform*d what love infpir'd. 

Now fcarce a modifli fop about the town. 

But boafts with whom, how oft, and where 'twas, done; 

They tafte no pleafure, relilh no delight. 

Till they recount whatpafs'd the happy night. 690 

But men of honour always thought it bafe. 

To proftitute each kinder nymph's embrace : 

To blaft her fame, and vainly hurt his own. 

And furnilh fcandal for a lewd lampoon. 

And here I muft fome guilty arts accuie. 

And dilingenuous fliifts that lovers ufe, 

To wrong the chafte, and innocent abufe. 

When long repuls'd, they find their couitihip vain, 

Ifcr chara£lcr with infamy they (lain : 

3 Deny'd 
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DenyM her perfon, they debauch her fame, 70^ 

And brand her innocence with public (hame. 

Go, jealous fool, the injur'd beauty guard. 

Let every door be lock'd, and window ban'd I 

The fu fieri ng nymph remains expos 'd to wrong ; 

Her name *s a proftitute to every tongue: 705 

For malice will with joy the lie receive. 

Report, and what it wi flics true, believe. 

With care conx:eal whatc*erdefc6l:s you find. 
To all her faults feem like a lover blind. 
Naked Andromeda when Perftus view'd, * 7*10 

He faw her faults, but yet pronounc*d them goocl* 
Andromache was tall, yet (bme report ' 

Her Heftor was fo bHnd, he thought her fliort. 
A t Brft what 's naufeous, leiTens by degrees. 
Young loves are nice, and difficult to pleafe. 715 

The infant plant, that bears a tender rind. 
Reels to and fro with every breath of wind^ 
But (hooting upward to a tree at laft. 
It ftems the ftorm, and braves the ftrongcft blaft. 
Time will dcfe6Vs and blemilhes endear, 720 

And make them lovely to your eyes appear: 
Unufual fcents.at firft may give offence ; 
Time reconciles them to the vanquilh'd fenfc : 
Her vices foften with Ibmc kinder phrafe j 
If fhe is fvvarthy as thene^'s face, 
Call it a graceful brown, and that complexion praile. 
The ruddy lafs miift be like Venus fair, 
Qi like Minerva that has yellow hair. 

If 
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If pale and meagre, praife Iier fhape and youth, 
Aftive when fmall, when grofs fhe 's plump and fmooth. 
Every excefs by foftening terms difguife^ 
And in fome neighbouring virtue hide each vice. 

Nor aik her age, confult no regifter, 
Uflder whofe reign fhe *s bom, or what *s the year ! 
If fading youth checkers her hair with white, • 7 3 $ 
Experience makes her perfect in delight ; 
In her embrace fublimer joys are found, 
A fruitful ibil, and cultivated ground ! 
The boors enjoy whilfl youth and pleafures laft^ 
jige hurries on, and Death purfues too fail. 740 

Or plough the feas, or cultivate the land. 
Or wield the fword in thy adventurous hand : 
Or much in love thy nervous (Irength employ. 
Embrace the fair, tlie grateful maid enjoy $ 
^Icafure.tod wealth reward thy pleating pains,. 74^ 

The labour 's great, but greater far the gains* 
Add their experience in afiairs of love. 
For years and pradice do alike improve j 
Their arts repair the injuries of time, 
Add dill j^rcferve them in their charming prime : 75* 
In vary'd ways tliey a6k the plcafure o'er, 
]^ot piftur'd poftures can inftruft you more. 
They want no courtfhip to provoke delight, 
But meet your warmth with eager appetite : 
Qivc me enjoyment, when the willing dame 755 

Glows with dqfircs, and burns with equal flame. 
I love to h^ar the foft tranfporting joys, 
7kh« frequent fighs, the tender murmuring voice : 

F f T* 
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To fee her eyes with vary'd pleafure movey 
And all the nymph confeis the power of lore* fim 

Nature 's not thus indulgent to the youngs 
Thefe joys alone to riper years belong : 
Who youth enjoy s^ drinks crude unready wiiiey 
Let age your girl and fprightly juice refine^ 
Mellow their fweets, and make the tafte dmne. 715 
To Helen who'd Hermione prpfeiv ^ . 
Or Gorge think beyond her ai«il]ec£|drt., '.:•'.: ,,.,!i\ 
But hethatc»(vet&tbeeacp€nqnc'ddaiDe^ -..a ^.iA: 
Shall cfowtt fait joys/ and dininph ia hia flaoKTb .0 n-j ; i 7/ 
' One con fcious bed reoeiTos the bappy^ pair r. -.'j-u- iifiyft 
Rettrc, my Muft ; rfie dottr^cnands thf'care. ^q n j.lT 
What cbanntiig words, whaie tender diijttgs.«eeffiidi)i A 
What language flow* witbowt thy "afeleft tid^t' ■ •! T 
There fhdl the roving hand employihent find^ '^ ::'' vV 
Infpire new flames, and make ev*n virgitt«ktAd.' '-7^ 
Thus He£lor did Andromache delight, .;.j.. J' 

Heftor in love viftorious, as in fight. • •■ ^1j '"- 

When weary from the field Achillea eame,- ' '-'■■■u'"- A 
Thus with delays he raiM BpifeVftaniB- - )i--:i * '' 
Ah, coidd thofb armsv Aerfe fatal hahd« deltght^^T ^8#. 
Infpire kind thoughts, artdi^'W^liiy djbpeiittf^n j- .L-.d 
Could*{l thou, fohd 'm^id;'be«hsU-iAM>(i4«hllii»%ibbnKe; 
StainM with thid Wootf of 'half thy^o^idii^dt/?' / . rs.a AC 
Kor yet with'f^fcdffe^-iidtJQrtg'fdeiifttWs JWttfteV* *> ^fiA. 
J.till moderate your kivfe's iWip«iti*l«iihalte>j3L. vo^tj cnygjJ 
The bafliful virghi,' thdiigk ^aj^jldarfn^ coyi, n.-. .Iu7 /; : T 
Detains youfhatd^ andfitigi fBtfrdftcird 3)07-4 r./j-s.i // 
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Then view her eyes with humid luftre bright, 
Sparkling with rage, and trembling with delight : 
Her kind complaints, her melting accents hear, 79O 
The eye fhe channs, and wounds the lifteningctr. 
Defert not then the clafping nymph's embrace. 
But with her love maintain an equal pace : 
Kaife to her heights the tranfports of your foul, 
And fly united to the happy goal. 7()^ 

Obferve thefe precis when with leifure bleft, 
Vo threatening fSeors your private hours moled ; 
When danger's near^ yoiM a&if«) force employ, 
jAoid urge with eagfr ipeed the hafty joy-'t 
Then ply your oars, th«D|>r»ftift this advice, to9 

And (ibaia. with whip and ^ar> to gain the prize. 

The worli/^ cooifletet triumphant palms prepare. 
With flow^yAvrwhs adorn my flowing hair, 
.^to tbe»dieeiLs was Po^aljri^s^ art, 
To heal with medicines the, ai^i^d part; Sej 

^eftor's advice, Achilles.' arms in. field,. . 
Automedon fcMf'^ariot-drjvingikiirdj . 
As Chalchas couMe^cpUinthemyilic bird^. 
Aad T^ler9Qn^€0\Al4 ^viold the, brandi(Ii'4 fword : 
Such to thci towQ^'fjiy f^m'4 ipi^riu^lipns prove, 8 lo- 
SojniK]k<amfl'1reo<Ari},'d for. arts, pfjosx; ) 
Me every youih toll ymkr .extol njiy flame. 
And o'^pihft'globe;diffMiC5.W.l^fegf*n"^» 
l^fttns provide aglinU «hft f<^rpf ul f^ir ; , , ; 
Thus Vulcan ?ir»'d .Ai^hiWjep io\\ fi» war.. 8 1 5 

Whatever youth ihnli w«th iqy^id; overcome, 
AadTlead his Amazoa in triumph home $ 

Ff* Left 
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Let him that conquers, and enjoys the damcy 

In gratitude for his inftrufted flame, 
finfcribe the fpoils with my aufpicious name. 
The tender girls my precepts next demand : 

Them I cpmmit to a more fkilf ul hand. Bit 
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AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER. OP 

SIR WILLOUCiHBY ASTON, 
LATE OF ASTON IN CHESHIRE, 1704. 



TO THE LADY CREWE OF UTKINTON. 

. « 
MADAM, 

AS when the eagle, with a parent's love. 
Prepares her young to vifit realms above ; 
With heaven's full luftre fhc allures him on, 
Firfl to admire, and then approach the fun j , 
Unweary'd he furveys the orb of light, ^ 

Qharm'd by the objef^ to maintain his flight. 

To you th' alpiring Mufe her labour brings. 
Thus tries its fate, and thus expands her wings : 
.Tempted to gaze on your aufpicious light, 
This hafty birrh to you direfts its flight f i«. 

The beauties of your mind tranfported views, 
Admiring (ings, and pleas'd her flight purfues. 

Permit thefe loofe, unfiniih'd lines to claim 
The kind prorediion of your paient's name : 

" ^ Though 
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. Though void of ornaments, and every grace, 15 

"Accept the piece, as facred to your race. 
Where- you hehold your great forefathers fame. 
And trace- the fprings from whence your virtues earner 
Survey the triumphs, and the honours view, 
^Xhat by a long defcent devolve on you. *• 

In vajq thc: Mufe h^ yaijqi^ifh'd pencil tries. 
Where unexhaufted ftores of beauty rife : 
L^gi^idjapd^aint'^e^l lfi|poti^s inp^ ^PPf^fy 
Whilft you tranfcend her fair^ft chara6^er. 
•^^^^^^I^'SJ ffi^^y^w ^tjier*$>^r?c€» Ihine, *5 

And all the virtues of your ancient line ; 
That none with pleafuw •■mthi eopy view, 
\yhilft.. the original furviyes in you. 



^TTHAT man renownM ! whatBritifh worthy's praife 

^ ^ Infpi're^s the Mufe J and ccrnfecrates her lays ! 
Record rh'jr Afton's cfeltbi^t^d nime, • 
Pifplay his <^lrtiiesi andti*aii'fiai4t1]tjs fame. 
lUuftrious aOlbhs't6tliycajrtbel'6ing,'- - 5 

Aiid form the beauties' df hefbi'c' 'ibidg : ' ' " 
None c'eraptic^r*d\vith'lb''imib'^ftift6rfe;' 
Nor evergtSt*{l ha^lhemOiisf'iiiitibfcWiiiore: 

Nor ft»^;%y'Nlto;/Avidt'^hfMidfcftis' tears, 
The bright ejMtiipie'fbt' fWicltfedtn'g ftii^ f 3 = i • 

TV^hilfl others in^xfeje^d Tibt?et''cbti^tiiti;' ' 
Sublime thy fBtigi'drti^y ilBbIfeI^fl¥£i^; ■^' 
With vcrf^^tea^'hi^ ^?c(ii46ffif})i^flg*8''<^re. 
And caliirth^f(»<^^b^rifo^A^ip^^ftto^ ' • 
*^ . S'mj^n :j»uu*ff ju«( to .lujjr--- 1 • -I^xC^^V 

n^ooffT * ^^ 

W 
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Difpcl the (hades that fate untimely fpread. 

And ceaie to mourn for the immortal dead. 
Where out-ftretch'd Britain in the ocean 's loft. 

And Dee and rapid Mercy bound the coaft ; 

There hills arife with fylvan honours crownM, 
'There fruitful vales and fhady ftreams abound, 

Not Median groves, not Tempe's boafted plain. 

Nor where Pa6h)lus' fands inrich the main, 

Can yield a profpeftfeirerto the fight, 

I»Ior charm with fc'enes of more auguft delight. 

. Here Lupus and his warlike chiefs obtained 
Imperial fway, and great in honours reign'd r 
Deriving titles from their fwords alone. 
Their laws preferv*d, and liberties their own. 

As when two fwelling floods their waves oppofe. 
Nor would confound the urns from whence they rofe: 
But by degrees uniting in a llream, 
Forget their fountains, and become the fame. 
Thus drove the Britains with the Norman race, 
Fierce with their wrongs, and confcious of difgrace : 
But when the fury of their arms was o*er, 
Whom third of empire had engag'd before, 
Now Friend (hip binds, and Love unites the more 
From whom a longdefcent of worthies ihine, 
Juft to the glories of their martial line : 
Admiring Fame their matchlefs force records. 
Their bounteous miijds, and hofpitable boards. 
Where Weever haftens^ to receive the Dane, 
Refreihing with united ftreams the plain j 

Aril; 
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A riling fabrick, with majeftic grace, 
■Demands the tribute of thy lofty praife, 45 

There Afton (lands confpicuous to the fight; 
To Alton, Mufe, direft thy pleafing flight ! 
From far the pompous edifice behold, 
Juft the proportions, and the llrufture bold. 
* Beauty is there with elegance exprefs'd, JiJ 

Improved with art, with native grandeur blefs'd* 
What nobler objeft could the worthy find. 
To fignalize the greatnefs of his mind : 
Than to adorn, with fo auguft a frame. 
The place that gave his anceftors a name > i}^ 

Delightful fcene ! thy patron^s early care. 
Who rais*d thee up magnificently fair : 
He formed thy beauties, and encreasM thy ftore. 
Great in thyfelf, but in thy founder more. 

From generous Hudard, whofe viftorious fword 69 
Made Afton ftoop beneath a foreign lord. 
Twenty fucceflive chiefs defcended down ; 
Illuftrious all, and matchlcfs in renown. 
When injur'd barons durft by arms reftrain 
Their fovereign's pride, on the embattled plain j 6jj 
And rival rofes, with impetuous rage, 
Involv'd in blood the next defcending age : 
Or when abroad we nobler conquefts fought. 
For Empire ftrove, for Fame and Beauty fought ; 
*Their great exploits our Britilh annals grace, 76 

And ancient bards immortalize the race. 
No lineage can a nobler fubje6l yield. 
Nor oftener fliar'd the triumphs of the field r 

F f 4 l?Atja\^W 
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RenownM in war, by arts iodear'd to fame, 
Worthy their highdefcent," iand glorious name. 

But though fo many pious worthies join. 
To form the luftrc of a noble line .• 
Pafs not, ungrateful nym^h, ncgleftfed by ' • 
A Ihade renown'd ! a name that cannot die ! 
^-^Jis father's fame withawfiil ftepspuifue. 
And raifc thy flight with the tranfporting view. 
When loud Sedition call'd him early forth;^"- 
To merit wreaths, and fignalize his- worth; ' 
His bounteous mind fupplyM the royal f«jrt 
^With flowing fortunes, and a faithful heart. ' • 
^Ifis fword and pen were drawn in jult defence- 
Of fuffering; prelates, and an in jur'd prince : • 
And as fomc midnight wolf, by hunger prefs'd,. 
With boundlcfs fury would the plains infeft ; 
5ut if he hears the lion* s awful voice, 
Wis head he couches, and contracts his paws : • 
Thus raging Faftion murmur'd in its den, 
Reftrain'd and aw'd by his fublimer pen : 
And when Rebellion rear'd its guilty hcad^ 
IJjBfore his arms the vanquifh'd monftcr fled. 
** Immortal (hade ! to endlefs ages reft ! 
With joys, that never rebel tafted, blefs'd : 
As champion for the facred'ft race of men. 
Accept this tribute from a grateful" pen ; 
^JFirm t6 the church, and loyal to the crown, 
IS more than fame, and fanttifies renown. 

Nor wonder then fo many graces join'd^ 
To form the pcrfe6i: beauties of his mind ; 
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He from his anccftors deriv'd them down, 
jinproving virtues by defcent his Own. 105 

And firft thy Afton*s matchlefs form furvcy.. 
From early youth to nature's laft decay : 
The lively features of his beauty trace. 
And give each lineament its native grace. 
^- . jGrandeur and fweetnefs in his perfon joined, no 

Augud his preience, and his alpedk kind ; 
His lofty ftature, and difirnguifh'd micn^ 
Confefs'd the greatnefs of a foul within $ 
For generous natures purify their clay, 
iAnd o'er the body fprcad a lucid ray : 11^ 

Through every part informing fpirits fly, ' 

Difdain refbaint, and fparkle at the eye. 
Sucl^ general luibre, fuch refifllcfs grace, 
His limbs adom'd, and triumphM in his face. 
* £ut as the earth, in her capacious veins, X20 

The fplendid treafure of her mines contains : 
With fading flowers flic paints the fiifface o'trt 
But inward fliines with unexhaufled (lore ; 
So lovely forms are on mankind bellow'xl, 
JOoly to dignify the foul*s abode : 1 25 

Within the beams of fparkling wit we find, 
The charms of fenfe, and treafurcs of the mind. 
Indulgent Nature thus her bounty fliow'd. 
Thus every fliining faculty beftow'd : 
^With (lores inrich'd his intelle£lual feat, 130 

And formed the luftre of his mind compleat. 

Where aged Cham in fam'd meanders flows, 
Hit early youth a fof c retirement chofe : 

To 
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To reft beneath the venerable fhade, 

"Where Spenfer fung, and Cowley's Mufc was laid. 

Propitious Nature had prepar'd before, 

A mind tenacious of the learned ftore : 

The flowing fprings of knowledge to receive^ 

And take imprefiions faftas art could give. 

* Aufpicious Cham ! not all thy boaft«d race • 

Of tuneful youths, that celebrate thy praife; 

That in the various fpheres of learning flxinc^ 

BelovM by Phoebus and the iacred Nine j 

With nobler wreaths did e'er thy temples crown» 

Or add, like him, to thy diflTus'd renown. 

And next the flowing robe employ *d kis care. 
And bulky volumes of the painful bar : 
Though wealth and fame the toilfome iear9h attend. 
Yet he purlbed tt for a nobkr end. 
Obfcure and intricate our laws appear, 
Perplexed with comments that fhould make them clcs 
His juftice through the gloomy mills furvey'd. 
And Reafon found by fubtkties betrayed ; 
With Eloquence he fmooth'd the rugged way. 
And fcattcr*d Ihades with Judgment's piercing ray. 

He Nature in her dark reccflcs fought. 
And with Philofophy fublim*d his thought. 
In all the various parts of learning Ikill'd, 
That Grecian fages, or the Roman, yield : 
He from the ancients drained their richeft ftore. 
Refining ftill with wit the fparkling ore. 
Nor did he want the lyre's harmonious found, 
Whofe pleafing accents ail his labours crown'd : 
3 
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The tuneful lyre, that charms us with delight. 
Repels our cares, and glads the tedious night ; 165 

Rdlrains our pafRonSy calms our furious rage. 
The joy of youth, ^nd the relief of age. 

His piercing faculties, ferenely bright^ 
Let inward to the foul diftin£ker light : 
His fenfes exquiiite, and reafon found. 
Surmounted all the obftacles they found. 
In knowledge vers'd, in learning's depths profound. 

Nor were his hours to books alone confin'd. 
His peribn was accomplifh'd as his mind : 
He us*d his weapons with admir'd fuccefs, 175 

Excell'd in courtfliip, and a kind addrefs. 
Whether he urg*d the courier to his fpeed. 
Or temper'd, with his {kill, the fiery fteed ; 
When foaming at the ring he fpurns the fands. 
Repeats his (Irokes, and launches as he (lands : x$d^ 

With grateful gefture he did each command, 
And ply'd his reins with an inftru6live hand. 
Or whether, to the fportive dance inclined. 
In lively mcafures he the concert join*d : 
None ever mov*d with more majeftic pace, 1185 

^owM greater art, or more becoming grace. 

His flowing wit, with folid judgment join*d. 
Talents united rarely in a mind. 
Had all the graces and engaging art. 
That charm the ear and captivate the heart. 190 

No pointed fatire, nor morofe difdain, 
Allay 'd the plcafurc of his words with pain : 

Hi« 
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His inoffl'nfive tongue, from flander free. 

From Flattery's vice, or blaftcd Calumny ; 

Knew all the fprings that fecrct palfions move, 195 

Kaife admiration, orinfpire with love. 

Sententious and inftru6live his difcourfc. 
He urg'd his reafons with refiftlefs force. 
A- lively eloquence .adorn *d .his thought. 
And happy turnj pf, wit pccijrr'^ii^i^i^ht : j ,xo« 

Expreffive W9nc}f^ hi^fftowipjg f^^^^yfy-d, , . ; ./ 

J ull were hJLS thp^ghtt, , wjk}. pc^sferfu^l tp pprfjw^* .... 

But, goddefs, ,jiQ\v a.ppbler fi:en^^ve)t„ ,,,^ ^^ 
Expand thy win^,. ^y bri^htell. chapes difrW: . ' i 
"What various beauties here diftra£l.thy Tigjit. I ... zaj 
"What virtues tfjaj: funnoun t thy to^^erfng .flight I ^ . / 
As namelefs flars, tha^ f^rm tjbc g^jUxyn , . ... ., . . .. .•: 
Withundiflinguifh'dluftregild^bc Iky.j . 
§0 ihone the graces that adorn *^ h|i# iniud,. ; 

And with concenter'.d rays thcic beauties j,oin'4 : . . ijW 
Whofe lucid jf umbers but repel thy Tight^, . • . > , 
And, thus united ^ fjorip 9nc glorious orb of light. / 

His riper years to vvifdonji he apply'd, . ^., .^ . , ... 
Each path purfi^d, and.every cpnq^pll.tjf^'d : . ^ 

Wisdom, the darling am;ibute,^np., ._ .y^ , .. . . »%J 
By which th* Almighty 's.nc^or^-difltiftflljf JkjD^wxi : . . / 
And, when co|itfaft«^,X9i9, Wi»^VjiJw)^4 v^ ... , .^, r 
Becomes .th^ nQi^kt^^pJL^y^ftf'p^ ^, ,1...,,} j,.,.^. . , ,..^ 
.. Through l?q9KsJh?,trap,'^)jex i^^.^ejjjjng.rfu^c^^j 
JUpfack'd their fto5e^'fi>d,4liUl(fp?j^^'4i>i&pftfc./^p 
With crowds, a^n4,)?tfffl(,f5;f{^y.>JR^e^f9,^tl4 jT, ,,^ ,.u, 

yhc Hying fair, tl^,l9^?,S^9i^iiPm^huv.j}[ .;,...- '^ 

Through 
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Through fpecious arts, through all their vain difguife. 
He faw, diftinguifh'd, and obtain'd the prize. 
*- His mind, with each fuperior talent fraught, 225 
For councils form'd his entcrprizing thought : 
Quick of difpatch, difcrect in every truft, 
Rigidly honeft, and feverely juft. 
Though kindnefs in his generous bofom reign'd, 
The dignity of power he ftill maintained : 23Q 

None e*er difcharg'd affairs with more addrefs, 
Serv'd better public pofts, or fought them lefs. 

His conftancy appeared in every flate, 
Fix*d and unmov'd as the decrees of fate : 
JTo flu6^uating doubts his mind diftrefs*d, 23^ 

Nor (hook the flrong foundations of his breaft. 
His rcfolution bore him ftill above 
The rafh effects of enmity or love : 
Firm on the bafis of himfclf he flood, 
6f right tenacious, permanent in good. ' 240. 

Hence fiow'd a courage unallay'd with fear, 
A mind undaunted, and a confcience clear : 
With innocence and virtue for a guide, 
Succefsfully he ftcmM th' impetuous tide. 
Intrepid thus he revolutions bore, 2-45 

Nor deviated from j^ths he trod before : 
The power of fortune ftill difdain'd to own, 
Nor courted fmiles, nor funk beneath her frown. 

He ferv'd his country, with regards above 
The commoti views of mercenary love : 250 

His paflion fuch, if not extended more, 
As pious Romans to* their Latium bore. 

No 
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No fpccious kindnefs popularly feign'dy 

By intereft rais'd, or with ambition ilain'd : 

The tender piety his afkions fliow'd, 155 

From duty fprung, from fond aflfe£lion flow'd* 

Untainted widi the (lain of cither vice. 
Of lavifli waiVe, or grafping avarice : 
Nor fqander'd wealth, nor with a fordid breaft 
Condemn'd to hoards the treafures he poflefs'd* x6o 

His hofpitable roof, with plenty Aor'd, 
Enjoy'd the bleffrngs of a filing board : 
Heaven, that had blefs'd him with a lai^ increalcy 
Gave him a foul dcferving to poiTefs. 

The father's loyalty defcended down, 21^ 

Endear'd by fufforingi, to his rival (on. 
As Hannibal purfued the RomaA (late. 
With double portions of his father's hate 1 . r . 

Such fix'd averfion in his bofom fpningt .. .. 

And arm'd his foul againfl our fa6>ioas, youkig 1 tfm' 
A murdered prince, and flangbterM pArent't fait^ 1 
On the rebcllloys race entail'd bis bate s .',.-. 

Firm to the crown his duty he retainM^ 
And o*er his heart his rightful monarch rcign'd. .- ;' - - i 
. View beauties yet of a fublimer kind^ 2fi 

The heavenly oflf-^ring of a pious mind t 
Charms that from innocence and vimie flovi^ / 

That to religion ali their fplendor owe I /. 

Where no obicuring fpotf their iuilre l^Ci * ■ ^f 

By crimes untainted, «mde£onn'd with^vide. ' tta- 

Blefs'd Charity, the pdre cthcrial ray, - /. 

That heaven itielf does to oi^-bieaib cootrejr | . • 
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In larger portions to his bofom came, 
And o*er his foul diflfus'd a llronger flame. 
In him the wretched always found relief , 1S5 

Patron of vi-ant, redrefTer of their grief : 
To him th* afflifted never fued in vain. 
He felt their miferies, and cas*d their pain. 
In midft of plenty free from fenfual vice, 
Mor more indulged than nature would fuffice : S99 

The calm and equal temper of his foul 
Did every guilty appetite control ; 
Within their womb the vicious feeds fupprefsMy 
And drangled forming pafiBons in his breaft. 

. The Church in him enjoy'd a faithful fon^ 9,^^ 

Whofe duty with his early years begun 4 
A virtuous life his juft obedience ihow^d. 
And fron[i oeligion his afiedion flow*d ; 
Long application fix'd his heart iecure, 
Qb iearch'diherdo^nesy and he found them pure, joqr 

The litm^ empdoy'd his daily care. 
His public ivorfhip, and his private prayer- z 
To all its rites conformity he paid. 
The fervic6hir*d,.aad difcipline (^y'd. ./^ 

S^icb ib-ong devotion^ fuch.celdliai fire, 2^^ 

InflamM his hearty and did his.breaii icfpire : 
As ifreligio;»/bad*eiigcof&'d tbewhole, .::...; 

And heaven remain->d.theobje6\ of his fouL .. • 

Defcend, my *Mufe ;. jbeneiilap tijiy pleaiing Highly-] . 
Foimournfub^M«tpfi&>'glooin^ihades of night. . -^i^ 
Attend the lafi expiring ibenejoElifB^. . / ■ ui. 

A painful c9aii£^.aiui'Jiiile%ufiLftxilKjEh.>^ iiv^.i? ;>..\ 

Sll .. Where 
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Where Nature bnguifhes beneath the weight 

Of racking torments, and' approaching fate. 

\Vith matchlcfs patience, and undaunted xniikly. • 314 

He bore his anguiih^ and his fiiul refign'd : 

i\s he the glorious profped^ kept in view^. 

^nd our old world rejedled' for the new. 

The bounteous heavens their fruitful bleffingt ihni, 
Aniii chade Lucina crown*d his nuptialhed : 3>9 

From whence a fair and numerous ofif-^iuiiig came^ 
The happy pledges of a mutual flame. 
I'l-om warlike Hud^d, founder of hit race^ 
Twenty renown'd defcenti his lineage grace t 
And from his loins compleat the number iprung» 31^ 
Per every anccfibr a fmiling young. 

The happy hulband of a matchlefs dame, 
Endcar'd by virtues, and unbltmifh'd fame t 
No guilty paflion ever claim'd a part, 
The confort of his bed engrofs'd his heart. 330' 

As two fair tajierir burn with equal Ilame, 
Their hcatproportion'd, and their light the fame; 
And thouj'h by flow degrees they both decline. 
Both to the laft with the iiime luftrc ihinc: 
Sueli equal flames infpir'd the happy pair, 3^^ 

Mutual their palTions, and the fame their care : 
Though years expir'd, and youth confuni'd vsnj. 
Their fond affeftions never felt dceay. 

As when the fun our hcmifphcre refigns. 
He leaves us light, and by re(le£lion ihines : $^ 

And when the gloomy interval is o'er, 
He rifcs bright and gloriou5,a8 bcf^c. ^ . 

Sadi 
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Such likenefs in his fucceifor we find, 

Left as the image of himfelf behind ; 

With all the virtues of his race endued i 34S 

The happy father's in the fon renewed. 

Methinks I fee a pompous tomb arife, 
Beauteous the form, magnificent the fize : 
Endtiift'S with ore, with well- wrought marble made, 
Wonhy the artifl, and the glorious ihade. 350 

Crov^^ of officious angels weep around^ 
With lamps extingutfh'd, and their robes uabomd ! 
With heads recltii'd, and drooping wings thcy mounif 
Form'd to fufiain, and grace the ponderous urn. 

In ah]eGt poftures, and a flowing drefs, |5S 

Poftures that love and tsenderncfs exprefs : 
The facrcd Nine furround the fpacious tomb» 
And fpread infeftious forfows o'er the dome; 
Their lyres unftrung are thrown neglected by, 
And fcatter'd wreaths in juft diforder lie. 36a 

High in the midll is his effigies plac'd, 
Thcboaftof art, with every beauty grac'd. 
Advancing age in every line appears, 
And (hades his brow with honourable years : 
Juft to his form, his looks diflembled right, 365 

With joy detain the fond fpcftator's fight, 
Defcending Phoebus crowns the upper fccne. 
His arm extended with triumphant green : 
The facred wreath around his brows to place. 
And Ihedding'dn him the paternal rays. 370 

In vain, alas! wemaufoleums raifc, 
St^ucs eic^y and pyramids of praife : 

'"'''' G g A no- 
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A nobler monument remains behind , 

The lively image ^f his aeneroiis mindy ,>'v ^ 

Thefacred pile rais*d by fiis piotis care, J7$ 

Magnificent with coft, with order fair ; 

Adom'dwith all that laviifi art could give. 

To late pofterity fhall make him live, 

Thi^ihsflJ-diflwrQlvscjeiebtattdyame^ (7 ] ^ y 

More than the hundred tongues of bufy fame s %t9 

His memory from dark oblivion favc, 

Eiudelftisfatei andcfitim^o*crthc^t«i ' : . ^.'^ 

.. -. ) .1 .. '^J :.t 
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